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PREFACE. 



Thb Biitish Colonies now fonn so prominent a 
portion of the Empire, tliat the Public will be 
compelled to acknowledge some interest in their 
welfore, and the Government to yield Bome atten- 
ticm to their wants. It is a necessity which both 
the Government and the Public will obey with 
reluctance. 

Too remote for sympathy, too powerless for 
respect, the Colonies, during ages of existence, 
have but rarely occupied a passing thought in the 
mind of the Nation ; as though their insignificance 
entitled them only to neglect. But the weakness 
of childhood is passing away : the Infant is hat 
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growing into the possession and the consciousness 
of strength, whilst the Parent is obUged to acknow- 
ledge the increasing usefulness of her offspring. 

The long-existing and fundamental errors of Gro- 
vemment, under which the Colonies have hitherto 
groaned in helpless subjection, will soon become 
generally known and understood — and then they 
will be remedied. 

la the remarks which will be found scattered 
through this work on the subject of Colonial 
Government, it must be observed, that the system 
only is assiuled, and not individuals. That it is the 
system and not the men who are in fault, is suffi- 
ciently proved by the fact that the most illustrious 
statesmen and the brightest talents of the Age, 
have ever failed to distinguish themselves by good 
works, whilst directing the fortunes of the Colonies. 
Lord John Russell, Lord Stanley, Mr. Gladstone — 
all of them high-minded, scrupulous, and patriotic 
statesmen-— aU of them men of brilUuit genius, 
extensive knowledge, and profound thought — have 
aU of them been but slightly appreciated as 
Colonial rulers. 
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Their principal success has been in perpetuating 
a noxious sjBtem. They have all of them con- 
scientiously beheved their first duty to be, in the 
words of Lord Stanley, to keep the Colonies de- 
pendent upon the Mother Country ; and occupied 
with this beUef, they have legislated for the Mother 
Country and not for the Colonies. Vain, selfish, 
fear-inspired policy ! that keeps the Colonies down 
in the dost at the feet of the Parent State, and yet 
is of no value or advantage to her. To make her 
Colonies useful to England, they must be chehshed 
in their infancy, and carefully encouraged to put 
forth all the strength of their secret enei^es. 

It is not whilst held in leading-strings that they 
can be useful, or aught but burthensome : rear 
them kindly to maturity, and allow them the fi^e 
exercise of their vast natural strength, and they 
would be to the parent country her truest and most 
valuable Mends. 

The colonies of the ehfibe are the onlx 
lasting and inalielfable markets for 1tb pro- 
DUCE ; and the first aim of the political economist 
should be to develope to their utmost extent the 
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vast resourcea possessed by Great Britain in these 
her own peculiar fields of national wealth. But 
the policy displayed throughout the history of her 
Colonial possessions, has ever been the reverse of 
this. It was that grasping and ungenerous policy 
that called forth a Washington, and cost her an 
empire. It is that same miserable and low-bora 
pohcy that still recoils upon herself, depriving her 
of vast increase of wealth and power in order to 
keep the chain upon her hapless children, those 
ambitious Titans whom she trembles to unbind. 

And yet poor Old England considers herself an 
excellent parent, taid moans and murmurs over the 
ingratitude of her troublesome oSspring I Like 
many other parents, she means to do well and act 
kindly, but unhappily the principles on which 
she proceeds are radically wrong. Hence, on 
the one side, heart-burning, irritation, and resent- 
ment ; on the other, disappointment, revulsion, 
and alarm. 

Is she too deeply prejudiced, or too old in error, 
to attempt a new system of policy ? 

In what single respect has she ever proved her- 
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adf a good parent to any of her Colonies ? Whilst 
supplying them with Government Officers, she has 
fettered them with unwholesome laws; whilst 
giving them a trifling preference over foreign states 
in tiieir commerce, she has laid her grasp upon 
their soil; whilst allowing them to legislate in a 
small degree for themselves, she has reeared the 
prerogative of uinuJling aU enactments that inter- 
fere with her own selfish or mistaken views ; whilst 
permitting their inhabitants to hve under a light- 
ened pressure of taxation, she has debarred them 
from wealth, rank, honours, rewards, hopes — all 
those incentives to action that lead men forward to 
glory, and stamp nations with greatness. 

What has she done for her Colonies— this careful 
and beneficent parent? She has permitted them 
to exist, but bound them down in serf'like de- 
pendence ; and 80 she keeps them— feeble, helpless, 
and hopeless. She grants them the sanction of her 
fiag, and the privilege of boasting of her baneful 
protection. 

Years — ages have gone by, and her policy has 
been the same — darkening the heart and crushing 
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the energies of Man in climea where Nature 
sparkles with hope and teems with plenty. 

Time, however, too powerful for statesmen, con- 
tinues his silent but steady advance in the great 
work of amelioration, llie condition of the Colo- 
nies must be elevated to that of the coun- 
ties of England. Absolute rule must cease to 
prevail in them. Men must be allowed to win 
there, as at home, honours and rank. Time, the 
grand minister of correction — Time the Avenger, 
already has his foot on the threshold of the Colo- 
nial Office. 
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THE BUSHMAN ; 



LIFE IN A NEW COUNTRY. 



CHAPTER I. 



The Spirit of Adventure is the most animating 
impulse in the human breast. !Uan naturally 
detrats inaction; he thirsts after change and 
novelty, and the prospect of excitement makes him 
prefer even danger to continued repose. 

The love of adventure t how strongly it urges 
forward the Young ! The Young, who are ever 
discontented with the Present, and sigh for oppor- 
tunities of action which th^ know not where to 
seek. Old men mourn over Che folly and reck- 
lessness of the Young, who, in the fresh and balmy 
spring-time of life, recoil from the confinement of 
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2 THB BUSHMAN. 

the desk or the study, and long for active occu- 
pation, in which all their beating enei^es may 
find employment. Subjection is the consequence 
of civilized life ; and self-sacrifice ia necessaty in 
those who are bom to toil, before they may partake 
of its enjoyments. But though the Young are 
conscious that this is so, they repine not the less ; 
they feel that the freshness and verdure of life 
must first die away ; that the promised recom- 
pense will probably come too late to the exhausted 
frame ; that the blessings which would now be 
received with prostrate gratitude will cease to be 
felt as boons; and that although the wishes and 
wants of the heart will take new directions in the 
progress of years, the consciousness that the 
spring-time of life — that peculiar season of hap- 
piness whidi can never be known again — has been 
consumed in futile desires and aspirations, in vun 
hiypea and bitter experiences, must ever remain 
deepening the gloom of Memory. 

Anxious to possess immediate independence, 
young men, full of adventurous spirit, proceed in 
search of new fields of labour, where they may reap 
at once the enj03Tnent8 of domestic life, whilst they 
industriously work out the curse that hangs over 
the Sons of Adam. 

They who thus become emigrants from the 
ardent spirit of adventure, and from a desire to 
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experience a simpler and leas artificial manner of 
living than that which has become the essential 
characteristic of Emxjpean civilization, form a large 
and nseful body of colonists. These men, notwith- 
standing the pity which will be bestowed upon 
them l^ those whose limited experience of life leads 
to the belief that happiness or contentment can 
only be found in the atmosphere of England, are 
entiUed to some conuderation and respect. 

To have dared to deviate irom the beaten track 
which was before them in the outset of life ; to 
have perceived at so vast a distance advantages 
which others, if they had seen, would have shrunk 
firom aiming at ; to have persevered in their reso- 
lution, notwithstanding the expostulations of Age, 
the regrets of Friendship, and the sighs of Affection 
— all this betokens originality and strength of 
character. 

Does it also betoken indifference to the wishes 
of others ? Perhaps it does ; and it marks one of 
the broadest and least amiable features in the 
character of a colonist. 

The next class of emigrants are those who depiol; 
from their native shores with reluctance and tears. 
Children of misfortune and sorrow, they would 
yet remain to weep cm the bosom &om which they 
have drawn no sustenance. But the strong blasts 
ol necessity drive them from the homes which even 
B 2 
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4 THE BUSHMAN. 

Grief has not rendered less dear. Their future 
has never yet responded to the voice of Hope, and 
now, worn and broken in spirit, imagination paints 
nothing cheering in another land. They go solely 
because they may not remain — because they know 
not where else to look for a resting place; and 
Necessity, with her iron whip, drives them forth to 
some distant colony. 

But there is still a third class, the most nume- 
rous perhaps of all, that helps to compose the 
population of a colony. This is made up of young 
men who are the wasterels of the World ; who 
have never done, and never wiU do themselves any 
good, and are a curse instead of a benefit to others. 
These are they who think themselves fine, jovial, 
spirited fellows, who disdain to work, and bear 
themselves as if life were merely a game which 
ought to be played out amid coarse laughter and 
wild riot 

These go to a colony because their relatives will 
not support them in idlenesa at home. They feel 
no despair at the circumstance, for their pockets 
have been refilled, though {they are assured) for the 
last time; and they rejoice at the prospect of 
spending their capital far from the observation of 
intrusive guardians. 

Disgusted at authority which has never proved 
sufficient to restrain or improve them, they become 
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THK BUSHMAN. 

enamoured with the idea of absolute liceDse, and 
ore ffu- too high-spirited to entertain any appre- 
hensions of fature poverty. These gaUaut-minded 
and truly enviable fellovs betake themselves, on 
their arrival, to the zealous cultivation of field-sports 
instead of field produce. They leave with disdain 
the exercise of the useful arts to low-bred and 
beggarly-minded people, who have not spirit enough 
for anything better ; whilst they themselves enthu- 
siastically strive to realize again those glorious 
times, — 

" When wild m woods the noble garage ran." 

In the intervals of relaxation from these fatigues, 
when they return to a town Ufe, they endeavour to 
prove the activity of their energies and the benevo- 
lence of their characters, by getting up balls and 
pic-nics, solely to promote the happiness of the 
ladies. But notwithstanding this appearance of 
devotion to the fair sex, their best afiections are 
never withdrawn from the companion of their 
hearts — the brandy flask. They evince their gene- 
rous hoapitaUty by hailing every one who passes 
their door, with " How are you, old fellow ? Come 
in, and take a nip." Somehow or other they are 
always liked, even by those who pity and despise 
them. 
The women only laugh at their irregularities — 
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6 THJB BUSHMAK. 

they are such "good-hearted creatures 1" And so 
they go easily and rapidly down that sloping path 
which leads to ruin and despair. What is their 
end? Many of them literally kill themselves by 
dnnking ; and those who get through the seasoning, 
which is the fatal period, are either compelled to 
become labourers in the fields for any one who will 
provide them with food ; or else succeed in exciting 
the compassion of their Mends at home, by their 
dismal accounts of the impossibihty of earning a 
livelihood in a ruined and worthless colony; and 
having thus obtained money enough to enable 
them to return to England, they hasten to throw 
themselves and their sorrows into the arms of their 
sympathizing relatives. 

Nothing can be more absurd than to imagine 
that a fortune may be made in a colony by those 
who have neither in them nor about them any of 
the elements or qualities by which fortunes are 
gained at home. 

There are, unfortunately, few sources of wealth 
peculiar to a colony. The only advantage which 
the emigrant may reasonably calculate upon enjoy- 
ing, is the diminution of competition. In England 
the crowd is so dense that men smother one 
another. 

It is only by opening up the same channels of 
wealth under nwre favourable circumstances, that 
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THE BUSHMAN. 7 

the emigraot has any right to calculate upon success. 
Without a profession, without aoy legitimate calling 
in which his early years have been properly in^ 
structed ; without any knowledge or any habits of 
business, a man has no better prospect of making a 
fortune in a colony than at home. None, however, 
so circumstraiced, entertains this belief; on the con- 
trary, he enters upon his new career without any 
misgivings, and with the courage and enthusiasm of 
a newly enlisted recruit. 

Alas ! the disappointment which so soMi and so 
inevitably succeeds, brings a crowd of vices and 
nuseriesin its train. 
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CHAPTEK II. 



The reader may naturally expect to be informed 
of the reasons that have induced me thus to seek 
his acquaintance. In one word — I am a colonist. 
In Enghmd, a great deal is said every day about 
colonies and colonists, but very little is known 
about them. A great deal is projected; but what- 
ever is done, ia unfortunately to their prejudice. 
Secretaries of State know much more about the 
distant settlements of Great Britain than the in- 
habitants diemselves ; and, consequently, the latter 
are seldom able to appreciate the ordinances 
which (for their own good) they are compelled to 
submit to. 

My own experience is chiefly confined to one of 
the moat insignificant of our colonies, — insig- 
nificant in point of population, but extremely 
important as to its geographical position, and its 
prospects of future greatness, — but the same prin- 
ciple of government applies to all the British 
settlements. 
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TH£ BU8HHAK. 9 

A few years ago, I was the victim of medical 
skill; and being sentenced to death in my own 
country by three eminent physicians, was com* 
paratively happy in having that seDtence commuted 
to banishment. A wealthy man would have gone 
to Naples, to Malta, or to Madeira; but a poor 
one has no resource save in a colony, unless he 
will condescend to live upon others, rather thao 
support himself by his own exertions. 

The climate of Western Australia was recom- 
mended ; and I may be grate&l for the alternative 
allowed me. 

As I shall have occasion hereafter to allude to 
them inradent^y, I may mention that my two 
brothers accompanied me on this distant voyage. 

The elder, a disciple of ^sculapius, was not 
only anxious to gratify his fraternal solicitude and 
his professional tastes by watching my case, but 
was desirous of reahzing the pleasures of mral 
life in Australia. 

My younger brother (whose pursuits entitle 
him to be called Melibceus) was a youth not 
eighteen, oiiginally designed for the Church, and 
intended to cut a figure at Oxford ; but modestly 
conceiving that the figure he was likely to cut 
would not tend to the advancement of his worldly 
interests, and moreover, having no admiration for 
Virgil beyond the Bucolics, he fitted himself out 
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10 THE BUSBHAN. 

with a Lowland plaid and a set of FantLean pipes, 
and solemnly dedicated himself to the duties of a 
shepherd. 

Thus it was that we were all embarked in the 
same boat; or rather, we found oiu^ves iu the 
month of April, 1841, on board of a certain ill- 
appointed barque bound for Western Australia. 

We had with us a couple of servants, four 
rams with curhng horns — a purchase from the 
late Lord Western ; a noble blood-hound, the gift 
of a noble Lord famous for the breed ; a real old 
English mastiff-bitch, from the stock at Lyme 
Park; and a handsome spaniel cocker. Besides 
this collection of quadrupeds, we had a vast assort- 
ment of useless lumber, which had cost us many 
hundred pounds. Being most darkly ignorant of 
every thing relating to the country to which we 
were going, but having a notion that it was very 
much of the same character with that so long 
inhabited by Bobinson Crusoe, we had prudently 
provided ourselves with all the necessaries and 
even non-necessaries of life in such a region. 
Our tool chests would have suited an army of 
pioneers ; several distinguished ironmongers of the 
city of London had cleared their warehouses in 
our favour of all the rubbish which had Iain on 
himd during the last quarter of a century; we 
had hinges, bolts, screws, door-latdies, 8taj>les, nails 
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of all dimensioiu — bom the tenpainy, downwards 
— and every other requisite to have completely 
built a modem village of reasonable extent. We 
had tents, Macintosh bags, Bwimming-belts, se- 
veral sets of sauce-pans in graduated scale, (we 
had here a distant eye to kangaroo and cockatoo 
stews,) cleavers, meat-saws, iron skewers, and a 
genra^ apparatus of kitchen utensils that would 
have satisfied the desires of Monsieur Soyer him- 
self. -Then we had double and single-barrelled 
guns, rifles, pistols, six barrela of Figou and 
Wilkes' gunpowder; an immense assortment oi 
shot, and two hundredweight of lead for bullets. 

Besides the several articles already enumerated, 
we had provided ourselves with eighteen months' 
provisions, in pork and flour, calculating that by 
the time this qutmtity was consumed, we should 
have raised enough to support our establishment 
out of the soil by the sweat of our brows. And 
thus from sheer ignorance of colonial life, we had 
laid out a considerable portion of our capital in 
the purchase of useless articles, and of things 
which might have been procured more cheaply in 
the colony itself. Nor were we the only green- 
horns that have gone out as cdonists : on the 
contrary, nine-tenths of those who emigrate, do so 
in perfect ignorance of the country they are about 
to visit and the life they are destined to lead. 
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12 THJ! BUSHHAN. 

The fact is, Englishmea, as a body, know nothing 
and care nothing about colonies. My own was 
merely the nationa] ignorance. An Englishman's 
idea of a colony (he classes them altogether) is, 
that it is some miserable place — the Black-hole of 
the British empire — where no one would live if he 
were allowed a choice ; and where the exiled 
spirits of the nation are incessantly sighing for a 
glimpse of the white cliffs of Albion, and a taste 
of the old familiar green-and-yellow fog of the 
capital of the world. Experience alone can con- 
vince him that there arc in other regions of the 
world climes as dehghtful, suns as beneficent, and 
creditors as confiding, as those of Old England. 

The voyage, of course, was tedious enough ; but 
some portion of it was spent very pleasantly in 
calculating the annual profits which our flocks Avere 
likely to produce. 

The four noble rams, with their curly horns, grew 
daily more valuable in our estimation. By the 
sailors, no doubt, they were rated no higher than the 
miserable tenants of the long-boat, that formed part 
of the cuddy provisions. But with us it was very 
different. As we looked, every bright and balmy 
morning, into the pen which they occupied, we were 
enabled to picture more vividly those Arcadian 
prospects which seemed now brought almost within 
reach. In these grave and respectable animals we 
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recognised the patriarchs of a vast and invaluable 
progeny ; and it was impossible to help feeling a 
kind of veneration for the sires of that 6eecy 
mviltitnde which was to prove the means of justi- 
fying our modest expectations of happiness and 
wealth. 

Our dogs also afforded us the most pleasing sub- 
jects for speculation. With the blood-hound we 
were to track the footsteps of the midnight marauder, 
who should invade the sanctity of our fold. The 
spaniel was to aid in procuring a supply of game 
for the table ; and I bestowed so much pains upon 
his education during the voyage, that before we 
landed, he was perfectly au fait m the article of 
"down-charge t" and used to flush the cat in the 
steward's pantry with the greatest certainty and 
satisfaction. 

Jezebel, the mastiff-bitch, was expected to assist 
in guarding our castle, — an honourable duty which 
her courage and fidelity amply warranted us in 
confiding to her. Of the former quaUty, I shall 
mention an instance that occurred during the 
voyage. We had one day caught a shark, twelve 
feet long; and no sooner was he hauled on deck 
than Jezebel, wild with fury, rushed through the 
circle of eager sailors and spectators, and flew 
directly at the nose of the struggling monster. It 
was with difficulty that she was dragged away by 
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the adminog Beamen, wlio were compelled to admit 
that there was a creature on board more reckless 
and daring than themselTes. 

We were now approaching the Cape Verd Islands. 
I daresay it has been frequently mentioned, that 
there is in these latitudes a vast bed of loose sea- 
weed, floating about, which has existed there irom 
time immemorial, and which is only found in this 
one spot of the ocean ; as though it were here com- 
pelled to remain under the influence of some magic 
spdl. Some navigators are of opinion that it grows 
on the rocks, at the bottom of the sea, beneath the 
surface on which it floats. Others maintain that it 
has been drifted across the Atlantic, having issued 
from the Gulf of Mexico. Here, however, it is 
doomed to drift about hi^>elessly, for ever lost in the 
wilderness of waters; on the surface of which it 
now vegetates, afibrdiug shelter to small crabs, and 
many curious kinds of fishes. 

One of the latter which we caught, about an inch 
in length, had a spike on bis back, and four legs, 
with which he crawled about the sea-weed. 

We approached the Island of St. Jago, sailing 
unconsciously cbse to a sunken rock, on which (as 
we afterwards learnt) the " Charlotte" had struck 
about six weeks before whilst under full sail, and 
had gone down in a few minutes, barely allowing 
time for the crew to escape in their boat. 
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Notwithstanding we had been five weeks at sea 
when we dropped anchor in Porto Praya roada, the 
appearance of the land was by no means inviting 
to the eyes. A high and extremely barren hill, or 
large heap of dry earth, with a good many atones 
about it, seemed to compose the Island. Close to 
OB was the town, a collection of white houses that 
looked very dazzling in the summer son. Beside, 
and running behind it, was a greenish valley, con- 
taining a clump of cocoa-nut trees. This was the 
spot we longed to visit ; so, getting into the captain's 
boat, we approached the shore, where a number of 
nearly naked negroes rushing into the sea (there 
being no pier or jetty) presented their slimy backs 
at the gun-wale, iand carried us in triumph to the 
beach. The town boasted of one hotel, in the only 
sitting-room of which we found some Portuguese 
officers smoking pipes as durty as themselves, and 
drinking a beverage which had much the appeu'ance 
of rum and water. There was no one who could 
speak a word of English ; but at length a French 
waiter appeared, who seemed ravished with delight 
at the jargon with which we feebly reminded him of 
his own lively languf^ " when at home." Having 
ordered dinner, we wandered off in search of the 
cocoa-nut valley, and purchased bananas for the 
first time in our lives, and oranges, the finest in the 
world. 
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Those who have been long at sea know how 
pleasant it is to walk once more upon the land. 
It is one of the brightest of the Everlasting flowers 
in the garland of Memory. 

We walked along the sea-beach, as people ao 
circumstanced must ever do, full of gladsome 
fancies. There was delight for us in the varied 
shells at our feet ; in the curious skeletons of small 
fishes, untimely deceased; in the fantastic forms 
of the drifted sea-weed ^ in the gentle ripple of 
the companionable waves by our side. And little 
Fig, the spaniel, was no less pleased than ourselves. 
He ran before as rejoicing in his fleetness; and 
he ran back again in a moment to tell as how glad 
he was. Then aa a wave more inclusive than its 
predecessor unexpectedly wetted his feet, he would 
droop his tail and run faster with alarm, until 
the sight of some bush or bough, left high and dry 
by the last tide, awakened his nervous suspicions, 
and dreading an ambuscade, he would stop sud- 
denly and bark at the dreadful object, until we 
arrived at his side, when, wagging his tail and 
looking slyly up with his joyous eyea, he would 
scamper away again as though he would have 
us believe he had been all the time only in 
fun. 

What profound satisfaction is there in the free- 
dom of land after so long a confinement ! The 
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sunshine that makes .joyous eveiy object aiound us 
finds its way into the deeps of the heart. 

And now we determined to bathe. So we 
crossed over a jutting rock, on the other side of 
which was a beautiful and sechided little bay, so 
sheltered that the waves scarcely rippled as they 
came to kiss the shell-covered beach. Here we 
soon unrobed ; and I was the first to rush at full 
speed into the inviting waters. Before I got up 
to my middle, however, I saw something before me 
that looked hke a dark rock just below the surface. 
I made towards it, intending to get upon it, and 
dive off on the other side; but lo I as I approached, 
it stirred ; then it darted like a flash of lightning 
towards one side of the bay, whilst I, after standing 
motionless for a moment, reb^ated with the utmost 
expedition. 

It was a groimd-shark, of which there are num- 
bers on that coast 

We lost no time in putting on our clothes again, 
and returned in rather a fluttered state to the inn. 
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CHAPTER m. 



THB aDTIHT. 



We remained a week at St. Jago, the captain 
being busily engaged in taking in water, and quar- 
relling with his crew. One day, at the instigation 
of our friend, the French waiter, we made a trip of 
seven miles into the interior of the island, to visit a 
beautiful valley called Trinidad. Mounted on don- 
keys, and attended by two ra^ed, copper-coloured 
youths, we proceeded in gallant style up the main 
street, and, leaving the town, crossed the valley 
beyond it, and emerged into the open country. It 
was a rough, stony, and hilly road, through a barren 
waste, where there scarcely appeared a stray blade 
of grass for the goats which rambled over it in 
anxious search of herbage. 

At length, after a wearisome ride of several hours, 
we descended suddenly into the most fertile and 
luxuriant valley I ever beheld, and which seemed 
to extend a distance of some miles. A mountain 
brook flowed down the midst, on the banks of 
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which numeroua actittered and picturesque cottages 
appeared. On either side the groand was covered 
with the green carpet of Nature in the spring of the 
joai. Everywhere, except in this smiling valley, 
we saw nothing but the aridity of summer, and the 
desolation caused by a scorching tropical sun. But 
here — how very different I How sudden, how 
magical was the change i Eveiy species of vege- 
table grew here in finest luxuriance. Melons of 
every variety, pine-applea, sweet potatoes, plantains, 
and bananas, with their broad and drooping leaves 
of fireshert green and rich purple flower, and ripe 
yellow firuit. Orange-trees, cocoa-nut trees, limes — ■ 
the fig, the vine, the citron, the pomegranate, and 
numerous others, grateful to the we^ Bight, and 
bearing precious stores amid their branches, com- 
bined to give the appearance of wealth and plenty 
to this happy valley. It was not, however, destined 
to be entered by us without a fierce combat for 
precedence between two <^ our steeds. The animal 
whom it was the evil lot of Melibceus to bestride, 
suddenly threw back its ears, and darted madly 
upon the doctor's quadruped, which, on its side, 
manifested no reluctance to the fight. 
. Dreadful was the scene; the furious donkeys 
rearing and striking vrith their fore-feet, and biting 
each other about the head and neck without the 
smallest feeling of oompunction or temoise; tbe 
c2 
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two guides Bhrieking and awearing in Portuguese 
at the donkeys and each other, and Btriking right 
and left with their long staves, perfectly indifferent 
as to whom they hit ; the unhappy riders, furious 
with fright and chagrin, shouting in English to the 
belligerents of both classes to "keep offi" The 
screams of two women, who were carrying water 
in the neighbourhood, enhanced by the barking of 
a terrified cur, that ran blindly hither and thither 
with its tail between its legs, in a state of frantic 
excitement — altogether produced a tableau of the 
most spirited description. Peace was at length 
restored, and we all dismounted from our saddles 
with filly as much satisfaction as we had expe- 
rienced when vaulting into them. 

There is little more to say about the valley of 
Trinidad. The cottagers who supply the town of 
Porto Praya with fruits and vegetables are ex- 
tremely poor, and very uncleanly and untidy in 
their houses and habits. We had intended to 
spend the n^ht with them, but the appearance of 
the accommodations determined us to return to our 
inn, in spite of the Mendly and disinterested advice 
of our guides. 

St. Jago abounds with soldiers and priests ; the 
former of whom are chiefly convicts from Lisbon, 
condemned to serve here in the ranks. 

The day for sailing arrived, and we were all on 
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board and ready. Our barque was a temperance 
ship ; that is, she belonged to owners who refused 
to allow their sailors the old measure of a wine-glass 
of rum in the morning, and another in the after- 
noon, but liberally substituted an extra pint of 
water instead. 

There is always one thing remarkable about 
these temperance ships, that when they arrive in 
harbour, their crews, excited to madness by long, 
abstinence from their favourite liquor, and suffering 
in consequence alt the excruciating torments of 
thirst, run into violent excesses the moment they 
get on shore. St. Jago is famous for a kind of 
liquid fire, called a^uadente, which is smuggled on 
board ship in the shape of pumpkins and water- 
melons, ^rhese are sold to the sailors for shirts and 
clothing ; there being nothing so eagerly sought for 
by the inhabitants of St. Jago as linen and calico. 

Our crew, being thoroughly disgusted with their 
captain, as indeed they had some reason to be, and 
their valour being wondrously excited by their pas- 
sionate fondness for water-melons, came to a stem 
rraolutiou of spending the remainder of their lives 
on this agreeable island ; at any rate, they deter- 
mined to sail no farther in our company. The 
captain was ashore, settling his accounts and re- 
c^ving his papers ; the chief-mate had given orders 
to loose the fore-topsail and weigh anchor ; and we 
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were all in the cnddy, quietly sipping our wine, 
when we heard three cheers and a violent scuffling 
on deck. In a few moments down rushed the mate 
in a state <^ delirious excitement, vociferating that 
the men were in open mutiny, and calling- upon us, 
in the name of the Queen, to assist the officers of 
the ship in bringing them to order. Starting up 
at the call of our Sovereign, we rushed to our cabins 
in a state of nervous bewilderment, and loading our 
pistols in a manner that insured their not going off, 
we valiantly hurried on deck in the rear of the ex- 
asperated officer. On reaching the raised quarter- 
deck (rf the vessel, we fo\md the crew clustered 
together near the mainmast, armed with hand- 
spikes, boat-oars, crow-bars, and a miscellaneous 
assortment of other weapons, and listening to an 
harangne which the carpenter was in the act of de- 
livering to them. They were all intoxicated ; but 
the carpenter, a ferocious, determined villain, was 
the least so. 

At one of the quarter-deck gangways stood the 
captain's lady, a lean and wizened Hecate, as 
famous for her love of rum as any of the crew, but 
more openly rejoicing in the no less objectionable 
spirit of ultra-methodism. Screaming at the top 
of her voice, whilst her unshawled and dusky shoul- 
ders, as well as the soiled ribands of her dirty cap, 
were gently fanned by the sea-br^ze, she com- 
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manded the men to return to their daty, in a 
volume of vociferation that seemed perfectly inex- 
haustible. Fearing that the quarter-deck would 
be carried by storm, we divided our party, con- 
sisting of the two mates, three passeog^is with 
their servants, and Mungo the black servant, into 
two divisions, each occupying one of the gang- 
ways. 

In a few moments the carpenter ceased his ora- 
tion ; l^e men cheered and danced about the deck, 
brandishing their weapons, and ui^g one another 
to " come on." Then with a rush, or rather a 
staler, they assailed our position, hoping to cany 
it in au instant by storm. The mate shouted to 
us to fire, and pidc out three or four of the most 
desperate ; but perceiving the intoxicated state of 
the men we refused to shed blood, except in the 
last extremity of self-defence; and determined to 
maintain our post, if possible, by means of our 
pistol-butts, or our fists alone. In the general 
melee which ensued, the captain's lady, who fought 
in the van, and looked like a lean Helen Mac- 
Gregor, or the mythologicai Ate, was captured by 
the assailants, and dragged to the deck below. 
Then it was that combining our forces, and inspired 
with all the ardour which is naturally excited by 
the ^pearance of beauty in distrees, we made a 
desperate saUy, and after a fearful skirmish, suc- 
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ceeded in rescuing the lady, and replacing her on 
the quarter-deck, with the lo83 only of her cap and 
gown, and a few handfuls of hair. 

After this exploit, both parties seemed inclined 
to pause and take breath, and in the interval we 
made an harangue to the sailors, expressive of our 
regret that they should act in so disgraceful a 
manner. 

The gallant (tff rather angallant) fellows replied 
that they were determined to be no longer com- 
manded by a she-captain, as they called the lady, 
and therefore would sail no farther in such com- 
pany. 

I really believe that moat of them had no serious 
intention whatever in their proceedings, but the 
officers of the ship we^e firmly convinced that the 
carpenter and one <a: two others had resolved to 
get possession of the vessel, dispose of the passen- 
gers and mates somehow or other, and then slip 
the cable, and wreck wad sell the ship and cargo 
on the coast of South America. 

Whilst the truce lasted, the secfHid mate had 
been busily engaged making signals of distress, by 
repeatedly hoisting and lowering the ensign re- 
versed> from the mizen-peak. This was soon ob- 
served from the deck of a small Portuguese 
schocner of war, which lay at anchor about half a 
imle from us^, having arrived a few hours previously. 
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bringing^ the Bkhop of 8onie>'where-or-other on a 
visitation to the island. The attention of the 
officer of the watch had been previously attracted 
towards us by the noise we had made, and the 
violent scuffle which he had been observing through 
his glass. No sooner, therefore, was the dag re- 
versed, than a boat was lowered from the quarter- 
davits, fiUed with marines, and pulled towards our 
vessel with the utmost rapidity. The mutineers, 
whose attention was directed entirely to the quarter- 
deck, did not perceive this manceuvre, which, how- 
ever, was evident enough to us, who exerted our- 
selves to the utmost to prolong the parley until our 
aUies should arrive. 

The carpenter now decided upon renewing the 
assault, having laid aside his handspike and armed 
himself with an ase ; but just at this moment the 
man-of-war's boat ran alongside, and several ffles 
of maiinea, with fixed bayonets, clambering on to 
the deck, effected a speedy change in the aspect of 
affairs. Perceiving at once how matters stood, the 
officer in command, without asking a single ques- 
tion, ordered a chai^ against the astonished sailors, 
who, after a short resistance, and a few violent blows 
given and received, were captured and disarmed. 

There was a boy among the party cfJled Shiny 
Bill, some fifteen years of age, who managed to 
escape to the fore-sbrouds, and giving the marine 
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who pursued him a violent kick iD the face, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the fore-top, where he coiled 
himself up like a ball. Two or three marines, exas- 
perated by the scufBe, and by several smart raps 
on the head which they had received, hastened 
up the shrouds after the fugitive, who, however, 
ascended to the fore-top-mast cross-trees, whither 
his enemies, after some hesitation, pursued. Find- 
ing this post also untenable, he proceeded to swarm 
up the fore-top-gallant-mast shrouds, and at last 
seated himself on the royal yard, where he calmly 
awaited the approach of the enemy. These, how- 
ever, feeling that the position was too strong to be 
successfully assailed by marines, deliberately com- 
menced their retreat, and arrived on deck, whilst 
their ofScer was hailing the immovable Bill in 
Portuguese, and swearing he would shoot him unless 
he instantly deacended. 

Disdaining, however, to pay the least attention 
to these threats, Shiny William continued to occupy 
his post with the greatest tranquilUty ; and the 
officer, giving up the attempt in despair, proceeded 
to inquire &om us in Portuguese-French the histoiy 
of this outbreak. The scene concluded with the 
removal of the mutineers in one of the ship's boats 
to the man-of-war, where, in a few moments, 
several dozen lashes were administered to every 
man in detail, and the whole party were then sent 
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OD shore, and committed to a dungeon darker and 
dirtier than the worst among them bad ever befor« 
been acquainted with. But before all this was 
done, and when the boats had pulled about a hun- 
dred yards irom the vessel. Shiny Bill began to 
descend from his post. He sUpped down unob- 
served by any one, and the first notice we had of 
his intentions was from perceiving him run across 
the deck to the starboard bow, whence he threw 
himself, without hesitation, into the sea, and began 
to swim lustily after his captive friends. Our 
shouts — ^for, remembering the abundance of sharks, 
we were very much alarmed for the poor fellow- 
attracted the attention of the ofiicer in the boat, to 
whom we pointed out the figure of Bill, who 
seemed as eager now to make a voluntary surrren- 
der, and share the fate of his comrades, as he had 
previously been opposed to a violent seizure. The 
swimmer was soon picked up, and, to our regret, 
received in due season the same number of stripes 
as fell to the lot of his Mends captured in battle. 

The prisoners remained several days in their 
dungeon, where they were hospitably regaled with 
bread and water by the Portuguese Government ; 
and at the end of this period (so unworthy did 
they prove of the handsome treatment they re- 
ceived) the British spirit was humbled within them, 
and they entreated with tears to be allowed to 
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return to their duty. The mates, however, refused 
to sail in the aame vessel with the carpenter, and 
it was accordingly settled that he should remain in 
custody until the arrival of a British man-of-war, 
and then be returned to his countiy, passage free. 
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CHAPTER rV. 



THB P SI BO a- IB LA nD. 



It was nearly the end of August when ve ap- 
proached the coDclusioD of our voyage. The wind 
was fair, the sun shone brightly, and every heart 
was gay with the hope of once more being upon 
land. We drew nigh to the Island of Rottnest, 
about sixteen miles from the mouth of the river 
Swan, and anchored to the north of it, waiting for 
a pilot from Fremantle. 

And there we had the first view of our future 
home. Beyond that low line of sand-hills, which 
stretched away, north and south, far as the eye could 
reach, we were to begin life again, and earn for our- 
selves a fortune and an honourable name. No 
friendly voice would welcome ns on landing, but 
numberless sharpers, eager to prey upon the in- 
experienced Griffin, and ti^e advantage of his 
unavoidable ignorance and confiding innocence. 
There was nothing very cheering in the prospect ; 
but supported by the confidence and ambition of 
youth, we experienced no feeUngs of dismay. 
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In order to wile away the time, we landed 
on the island, aad, passing through a thick 
wood of cypresses, came to a goodly-sized and 
comfortable-looking dwelling-house, with numerous 
out-buildings about it, all built of marine lime- 
stone. 

As the particulfffs which I then learned respecting 
this island were afterwards confirmed by experience 
and more extended information, I may as well enter 
upon its history at once. 

The gentlemim who was then Governor of 
Western Australia, was Mr. John Hutt, a man of 
enlightened mind, firm, sagacious, and benevolent. 
From the first, he adopted an admirable policy with 
regard to the native inhabitants. 

Exhibiting on aU occasions a friendly interest in 
their wdfare, he yet maintained a strict authority 
over them, which they soon learned to respect and 
fear. The Aborigines were easily brought to feel 
that their surest protection lay in the Giovemment ; 
that eveiy act of vidence conuuitted upon them by 
individual settlers was sure to be avenged by the 
whites themselves; and that, as certainly, any aggres- 
sion on the part of the natives would call down the 
utmost severity of punishment upon the ofienders. 
By this firm administration of equal justice the 
Aboriginal population, instead of being, as formerily, 
a hostile, treacherous, and troublesome race, had 
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become harmless, docile, and in some degree useful 
to the settlers. 

But it was not the policy of Mr. Hutt merely to 
punish the uatives for offices committed against 
the whites; he was anxious to substitute the 
milder spirit of the British law in lieu of their 
own barbarous code ; and to make them feel, in 
process of time, that it was for their own interest 
to ^peat for protection on oil occasions to the 
dominant power of Government, rather than trust 
to their own courage and spears. ThU was no easy 
task, and could only be accomplished by firmness, 
discrimination, aud patience ; but in the course of a 
few years, considerable progress had been made in 
sabdning the prejudices and the barbarous customs 
of the Aborigines. Although it had been declared 
by Royal Proclamation that the native inhabitants 
were in every respect subjects of the British throne, 
and as such entitled to equal privileges with our- 
selves, and to be judged on all occasions by the 
common and statute laws, it proved to be no easy 
matter to carry into practice these views of the 
Home Government. People in EnglMid, who de- 
rive their knowledge of savages from the orations 
d^vered at Exeter Hall, are apt to conceive that 
nothing more is requisite than to ensure them pro- 
tection from imaginary oppression, and a regular 
supply of spiritual comforts. They do not consider 
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that whilst they insist upon these unfortunate crea- 
tures being treated exactly as British subjects, they 
are placing a yc^e on their own necks too heavy 
for them to bear in th«ir present condition. Pri- 
mitive and simple laws are necessary to a primitive 
state of society; and the cumbrous machinray of 
civilized life is entirely nnsuited to those who in 
their daily habits and their intellectual endowments 
are little superior to the beasts that perish. By 
declaring the savages to be in every respect British 
snbjectSj it becomes illegal to treat them otherwise 
than such. If a settler siuprise a native in the 
act of stealing a pound of floor, he of course 
delivers him over to a constable, by whom he is - 
conveyed before the nearest magistrate. Now this 
magistrate, who is an old settler, and well ac- 
quainted with the habits of the natives, is also 
a man of humanity ; and if he were allowed to 
exercise a judicious discretion, would order the 
culprit to be wdl flogged and dismissed to his ex- 
pectant family. But thanks to Her Majesty's 
well-meaning Secretari^ of State for the Colonies, 
who have all successively judged alike on this 
point, it is declared most unadvisable to allow a 
local magistrate the smallest modicum of discretion. 
He has only one course to pursue, and that is, 
to commit the offender for trial at the next Quar- 
ter Sessions, to be held in the capital of the 
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colony. Accordingly, the poor native, who would 
rather have been flayed alive than sent into con- 
finement for two months previous to trial, whilst 
his wives are l6ft to their own resources, is heavily 
ironed, lest he should escape, and marched down 
some sixty or seventy miles to Fremantle gaol, 
where the denizen of the forest has to endure those 
horrors of confinement which only the untamed and 
hitherto unfettered savage can possibly know. 

Among savages, the Zem taiionis — the law of 
retahation — is the law of nature and of right ; to 
abstain from avenging the death of a relative would 
be considered, by the tribe of the deceased, an act 
of unpardonable neglect. Their own customs, which 
are to them as laws, point out the mode of ven- 
geance. The nearest relative of the deceased must 
spear his slayer. Nothing is more common among 
these people than to steal one another's wives ; and 
this propensity affords a prolific source of bloodshed. 

They have also a general law, which is never 
deviated from, and which requires that whenever a 
member of a tribe dies, whether from violence or 
otherwise, a life must be taken from some other 
tribe. This practice may have originated in a 
desire to preserve the balance of power ; or from a 
belief, which is very general among them, that a man 
never dies a natural death. If he die of some dis- 
order, and not of a spear-wound, they say he is 
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" quibble gidgied," or speared by some ijereon a 
long distance off. The native doctor, or wise man 
of the tribe, frequently pretends to know who has 
caused the death of the deceased ; and the supposed 
murderer is of course pursued and murdered in 
turn. This custom necessarily induces a constant 
state of warfare. Now it is very right that all these 
barbarous and unchristian practices should be put 
an end to ; but, whilst endeavouring to suppress 
them, we ought to remember that they are part and 
parcel of the long-established laws of this rude peo- 
ple, and that it is not possible all at once to make 
them forego their ancient institutions and customs. 
The settlers would gladly see punished all acts of 
violence committed among the natives in their neigh- 
bourhood. Were they permitted to inflict such 
punishments as are best suited to the limited ideas 
and moral thraldom of the Aborigines, these, without 
cruelty or injustice, might gradually be brought 
within the pale of civilization ; but when the law 
declares it to be inevitable that every British subject 
who is tried and found guilty of having speared his 
enemy shall be hanged without benefit of clei^, 
the colonists, out of sheer humanity and pity for 
the ignorance of the culprit, refrain from bringing 
him to trial and punishment — a proceeding which, 
by the way, would cost the colony some fifteen or 
twenty pounds — and thus he goes on in his errors, 
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unreproved by the wisdom or the piety of the whites. 
Sometimes, however, it happens that the officers who 
exercise the calling of Protectors of the Aborigines, 
anxiona to prove that their post is no sinecore, make 
a point of hunting up an occasionid law-breaker, 
who, being brought to trial, is usually found guilty 
upon his own evidence — the unfortunate culprit, 
conscious of no guilt in having followed the customs 
of his ancestors, generally making a candid statement 
of his offence. The sentence decreed by the English 
law is then passed upon him, and he would, of 
course, be duly subjected to the penalty which justice 
is supposed to demand, did not the compassionate 
Grovemor, in the exercise of the highest privilege of 
the Crown, think proper to step in and commute the 
sentence to perpetual imprisonment. As it would 
have entailed a serious expense upon the colony to 
have had to maintain these prisoners in a gaol in 
the capital, his Excellency determined to establish a 
penal settlement at Rottnest ; and this he accord- 
ingly accomplished, with very good effect. 

At the time we visited the island, there were 
about twenty native prisoners in charge of a super- 
intendent and a few soldiers. 

The prisoners were employed in cultivating 

a sufficient quantity of ground to produce their 

own food. It was they also who had built the 

superintendent's residence ; and whenever there 

d2 
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was nothing else to do, they were exercised in 
canying stone to the top of a high hill, on which 
a lighthouse was proposed to be built. 

The Governor hf^ certainly shown very good 
judgment in the formation of this penal establish- 
ment. It is the dread of the natives throughout 
the colony; and those prisoners who are released 
inspire among their fellows the greatest horror 
and dismay by theix tales of the hardships they 
have suffered. No punishment can be more 
dreadful to these savages — the most indolent race in 
the world — than being compelled to work ; and as 
their idleness brings them occasionally in contact 
with the superintendent's lash, their recollections 
and accounts of Rottnest are of the most fearful 
description. Certain, however, it is, that nothing 
has tended so much to keep the Aborigines in 
good order as the estabhshment of this place of 
punishment. It is maintained at very little expense 
to the colony, as the prisoners grow their own 
vegetables, and might easily be made to produce 
flour enough for their own consumption. 

It was a clear, beautifiil, sparkling day, and 
there was a sense of enio3Tiient attached to the 
green foliage, the waving crops, and the gently 
heaving sea, that threw over this new world of ours 
a charm which filled our hearts with gladness. 

Having returned to our ship, we saw the pilot- 
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boat rapidly approachmg. As it came alongside, 
and we were hailed by the ateereman, wo felt a 
sensation of wonder at hearing ourselves addressed 
in Boglish and by Englishmen, so far, so very 
far from the shores of England. With this feeling, 
too, was mingled something like pity ; we could 
not help looking upon the&e poor boatmen, in their 
neat costume of blue woollen shirts, canvass 
titnisera, and straw hats, as fellow-countrymen who 
had been long exiled from their native land, and 
who must now regard us with eyea of interest and 
affection, as having only recently left its shores. 

No sooner was the pilot on board than the 
ancbor was weighed, the sails were set, and we 
began to beat up into the anchorage off Fre- 
mantle. Night closed upon us era we reached the 
spot proposed, and we passed the interval in 
walking the deck and noting the stare come forth 
upon their watch. The only signs of life and 
of human habitation were in the few twinkling 
lights of the town of TVemantle : all beside, on 
the whole length of the coast, seemed to be a 
desert of sand, the back - ground of which was 
occupied with the dark outline of an illimitable 
forest. 

It was into this vast solitude that we were destined 
to penetrate. It was a picture full of sombre beauty, 
and it filled us with solemn thoughts. 
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The next morning we were up at daybreak. 
Certainly it was a beautiful sight, to watch the sun 
rise without a cloud from out the depths of that 
dark forest, rapidly dispersing the cold gray gloom, 
and giving life, as it seemed, to the sparkling 
waves, which just before had been unconsciously 
heaved by some internal power, and suffered to fall 
back helplessly into their graves. 

How differently now they looked, dancing 
joyously forward towards the shore ! And the 
sun, that seems to bring happiness to inanimate 
things, brought hope and confidence back to the 
hearts of those who watched him rise. 

Flights of sea-birds of the cormorant tribe, but 
generally known as Shags, were directing their 
course landward from the rocky islands ou which 
they had roosted during the night. What long 
files they form ! — the soUtary leader winging his 
rapid and undeviating way just above the level of 
the waves, whilst his followers, keeping their regular 
distances, blindly pursue the course he takes. See ! 
he enters the mouth of the river; some distant 
object to his practised eye betokens danger, and 
though still maintaining his onward course, he in- 
clines upwards into the air, and the whole line, as 
though actuated by tlie same impulse, follow his 
flight. And now they descend again within a few 
feet of the river's surface, and now are lost behind 
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projecting rocks. All day long they fish in the 
retired bays and sheltered nooks of the river, h^py 
in the midst of plenty. 

The river Swan issues forth into the sea over a 
bar of rocks, affording only a dangerous passage for 
boats, or vessels drawing tiom four to five feet 
water. Upon the left bank of the river is the town 
of Premantle. The most prominent object from 
the sea is a circnlar building of white Umestonef 
placed on the summit of a black rock at the mouth 
of the Swan. This building is the gaol. 

On the other side of the roadstead, about ten or 
twelve miles distant from the main, is a chain of 
islands, of which Rottnest is the most northern. 
Thrai come some laige rocks, called the Sbra^lers, 
leaving a passage out from the roadstead by the 
south of Kottnest ; after these is Camac, an island 
abounding with rabbits and mutton-birds; and 
still farther south is Grarden island. 

I^mantle, the prindpal port of the colony, is un- 
fortunately situated, as vessels of any burthen are 
obliged to anchor at a considerable distance from 
the shore. Lower down the coast is a fine harbour, 
called Mangles Bay, containing a splendid anchor- 
age, and it is much to be lamented that this was 
not originally fixed upon as the site for the capital 
of the colony. 

The first impression which the visitor to this 
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settlement receives is not favourable. The whole 
country between Premantlo and Perth, a distance of 
ten miles, is composed of granitic sand, with which 
is mixed a small proportion of vegetable mould. 
Thia uniavourable description of soil is covered with 
a coarse scrub, and an immense forest of banksia 
trees, red gums, and several varieties of the euca- 
lyptus. The banksia is a paltry tree, about the 
size of an apple-tree in an English or French 
orchard, perfectly useless as timber, but affording an 
inexhaustible supply of firewood. Besides the trees 
I have mentioned, there is the xanthorea, or grass- 
tree, a plant which cannot be intelligibly described 
to those who have never seen it. The stem consists 
of a tough pithy substance, round which the leaves 
are formed. These, long and tapering like the 
rush, are four-sided, and extremely brittle; the 
base from which they shoot is broad and flat, about 
the size of a thumb-nail, and very resinous in sub- 
stance. As the leaves decay annually, others are 
put forth above the bases of the old ones, which are 
thus pressed down by the new shoots, and a fresh 
circle is added every year to the growing plant- 
Thousands of acres are covered with this singular 
vegetable production ; and the traveller at his night 
bivouac is always sure of a glorious fire from the 
resinous stem of the grass-tree, and a comfortable 
bed &om its leaves. 
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We l&nded in a little bay on the southern bank 
of the river. The houses appeared to be generally 
two-storied, and were built of hard marine lime- 
stone. Notwithstanding the sandy character of the 
soil, the gardens produced v^etables of eveiy 
variety, and no part of the world could boast of finer 
potatoes or cabbages. Anxious to begin the primi- 
tive life of a settler as speedily as possible, we con- 
sulted a merchant to whom we had brought letters 
of introduction as to the best mode of proceeding. 
He advised us to fix our head-quarters for a time near 
to Fremantle, and thence traverse the colony until 
we should dedde upon a permanent place of abode. 
Id the meantime we dined and slept at Francisco's 
Hotel, where we were served with French dishes in 
first-rate style, and drank good luck to ourselves in 
excellent claret. 

In the early days of the colony. Sir James Stir- 
ling, the first Governor, had fixed upon Fremantle 
as the seat of government; and the settlers had 
beg^ to build themselves coimtry-houses and ele- 
gant villa residences upon the banks of the river. 
Thrae, however, were not completed before it was 
determined to fix the capital at Perth, some dozen 
miles up the river, where the soil was rather better, 
and where a conunnnication with the proposed farms 
in the interior would be more readily kept up. 

The government ofiicers had now to abandon 
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their half-built stone villas, and construct new 
habitations of wood, as there was no stone to be 
found in the neighbourhood of Perth, and brick 
clay bad not then been discovered. 

It was in one of these abandoned houses (called 
the Cantonment), situate on the banks of the Swan, 
about half a mile from Premantle, that, by the 
advice of our friend, we resolved to take up our 
quarters. The building was enclosed on three sides 
by a rough stone wall, and by a wooden fence, 
forming a paddock of about three quarters of an 
acre in extent. It comprised one lai^ room, of 
some forty feet by eighteen, which had a roof of 
thatch in tolerable repair. The north side, pro- 
tected by a verandah, had a door and two windows, 
in which a few panes of glass remained, and looked 
upon the broad river, from which it was separated 
by a bank of some twenty feet in descent, covered 
with a variety of shrubs, just then bursting into 
flower. A few scattered red-gum trees, of the size 
of a well-grown ash, gave a park-like appearance to 
our paddock, of which we immediately felt ex- 
tremely proud, and had no doubt of being very 
comfortable in our new domain. Besides the large 
room I have mentioned, there were two others at 
the back of it, which, unfortunately, were in rather 
a dilapidated condition ; and below these apartments 
(which were built on tjie slope of a hill) were two 
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more, which we immediately allotted to tbe dogs 
and sheep. This side of the building was enclosed 
by a wall, which formed a small court-yard. Here 
was an oven, which only wanted a Uttle repair to be 
made ready for immediate use. 

For several days we were occupied in siqwrin- 
tending the landing of our stores, and bousing them 
in a building which we rented in the town at no 
trifling sum per we^. A light dog-cart, which I 
had brought out, being unpacked, proved extremely 
useful in conveying to our intended residence bu(^ 
articles as we were likely to be in immediate 
want of. 

The two men had already taken up their abode 
there, together with the rams and dogs; and at 
last, leaving our comfortable quarters at the hotel 
with something like regret and a feeling of doubt 
and bewilderment, we all three marched in state, 
with 010* double-barrels on our shoulders, to take 
possession of oiu* rural habitation. 
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We had providently dined before we took posses- 
sion ; and now, at sunset, we stood on the bank 
before our bouse, looking down upon the placid 
river. The blood-hound was chained to one of the 
posts of the verandiJi ; Jezebel, the noble mastiff- 
bitoh, lay basking before the door, perfectly con- 
tented with her situation and prospects ; and little 
Fig was busily hunting among the shrubs, and 
barking at the small birds which he disturbed aa 
they were prepwing to roost. 

One of the men was sitting on an upturned box 
beside the fire, wMting for the gently-humming 
kettle to boil ; whilst the other was chipping wood 
outside the house, and from time to time carrying 
the logs into the room, and piling them upon the 
hearth. As we looked around we felt that we had 
now indeed commenced a new life. For some 
months, at any rate, we were to do without those 
comforts and luxuries which Englishmen at home, 
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of eveiy rank above the entirely destitute, deem so 
essential to bodily ease and happiness. 

We were to sleep on the floor, to cook our own 
victuals, and make our own beds. This was to be 
our mode of acquiring a settlement in this land of 
promise. Still there was an air of independence 
about it, and we felt a confidence in our own ener- 
gies and resources that made the novelty of our 
position rather agreeable than otherwise. 

There was something exhilarating in the fresh 
sea-breeze; there was something very pleasing in 
the gay appearance of the shrubs that surrounded 
us — ^in the broad ^panse of the river, with its 
occasional soil, and its numerous birds passing 
rapidly over it on their way to the islands where 
they roosted, or soaring leisurely to and firo, with 
constant eyes piercing its depths, and then suddenly 
darting downwards like streams of hght into the 
flood, and emei^g instantly afterwards with their 
finny prey. The opposite bank of the river dis- 
played a sandy country covered with dark scrub ; 
and beyond this was the sea, with a view of Rott- 
nest and the Straggler rocks. A few white cottages 
relieved the sombre and death^like appearance of 
that opposite shore. Unpromising as was the aspect 
of the country, it yet afibrded sufficient verdure to 
support in good condition a large herd of cattle, 
which supplied Fremantle with milk and food. 
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Here, then, the reader may behold us for the 
first time in our character of settlers. He may 
behold three individuals in light shooting coats and 
cloth caps, standing upon the bank before their 
picturesque and half-ruinous house, their dogs at 
their side, and their gaze fixed upon the river that 
rolled beneath them. The same thoughts probably 
occupied them all : they were now left in a land 
which looked much like a desert, with Heaven for 
their aid, and no other resources than a small 
capital, and their own energies and truth. The 
great game of life was now to begin in earnest, 
and the question was, how it should be played 
with success? Individual activity and exertion 
were absolutely necessary to ensure good fortune ; 
and warmly impressed with the consciousness of 
this, we turned with one impulse in search of 
employment. 

jEsculapius began to prepare their supper for 
the dogs, and Mehboeus looked after his sheep, 
which were grazing in the paddock in front of the 
dwelling. As for myself, with the ardent mind of 
a young settler, I seized upon the axe, and began 
to chop firewood — an exercise, by the way, which 
I almost immediately renounced. 

And now for supper ! 

Our most necessary articles were buried some- 
where beneath the heaps of rubbish with which we 
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had filled the store-room at Fremantle. Our 
plates, cupa and saucers, &c., were in a crate which 
was not to be unpacked until we had removed our 
property and abode to the inland station which we 
designed for our permanent residence. There were, 
however, at hand for present use eight or nine 
pewter plates, and a goodly sized pannikin a-piece. 
In one comer of the room was a bag of flour, in 
another a bag of sugar, in a third a barrel of pork, 
and on the table, composed of a plank upon two 
empty casks, were a couple of loaves which Simon 
had purchased in the town, and a lai^ tea-pot 
which he had fortunately discovered in the same 
cask with the pannikins. 

The kettle fizzed upon the fire, impatient to 
be poured out ; the company began to draw round 
the hospitable board, seating themselves upon their 
bedding, or upon empty packing-cases ; and, in a 
word, tea time had arrived. Hannibal, as we 
called the younger of our attendants, from his 
valiant disposition, had filled one of the pewter 
plates with brown sugar from the bag ; the doctor 
made the tea, and we wanted nothing but spoons 
to make omr equipage complete. However, every 
man had his pocket-knife, and so we fell to work. 

Butter being at that time half-a-crown a pound, 
Simon (our head man) had prudently refrained 
from buying any ; and as he had forgotten to boil 
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a piece of the salt pork, we had to sup upon dr;)' 
bread, which we did without repining, detenuiBed, 
however, to manage better on the morrow. 

In the meantime we were nearly driven despe- 
rate by most violent attacks upon our legs, com- 
mitted by myriads of fleas. They were so plentiful 
that we could see them crawling upon the floor ; 
the dogs almost howled with anguish, and the 
most sedate among us could not refrain from bitter 
and deep execratioos. We hod none of us ever 
before experienced such torment ; and really feared 
that in the course of the night we should be 
eaten up entirely. These creatures are hatched in 
the sand, and during the rains of winter they take 
refuge in empty houses; but they infest eveiy 
place throughout the country, during all seasons, 
more or less, and are only kept down by constant 
sweeping from becoming a most tremendous and 
overwhelming plague, before which every created 
being, not indigenous to the soil, would soon dis- 
appear, or be reduced to a bundle of polished 
bones. The natives themselves never sleep twice 
under the same wigwam. 

Ailer tea, the sheep and dogs being carefully 
disposed of for the night, we turned out before the 
house, and comforted ourselves witii cigars; and 
having whiled away as much time as possible, we 
spread out our mattresses on the floor, and in a 
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state of desperation attempted to find rest. We 
escaped with our lives, and were thankful in the 
morning for so much mercy vouchsafed to lis, but 
we could not conscientiously return thanks for a 
ni^t's refreshing rest. 

At the first dawn of day we rolled up our beds, 
lighted the fire, swept out the room, let the dogs 
loose, and drove the rams to pasture on the margin 
of the river. After breakfast, which was but a 
sorry meal, we determined to make our first 
attempt at baking. Simon, a man of dauntless 
resolution, undertook the task, usmg a piece of 
stale bread as leaven. It was a serious business, 
and we all helped or looked on ; but the result, 
notwithstanding the multitude of councillors, was a 
lamentable failure. Better success, fortunately, 
attended the labours of Hannibal, who boiled a 
piece of salt pork with the greatest skill. 

Mutton at this period, 1 841 , was selling at sixteen- 
pence per pound (it is now two-pence), and we 
therefore resolved to depend upon our guns for 
fresh meat. We had brought with us a fishing-net, 
which we determined to put in requisition the 
following day. 

The most prominent idea in the imagination of 
a settler on his first arrival at an Australian colony, 
is on the subject of the natives. WhUst in 
England he was, like the rest of his generous- 
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minded countrymeD, Bensibly alive to the wrongs 
of these unhappy beings — ^wrongs which, originating 
in a great measure in the eloquence of Exeter Hall, 
have awakened the sympathiea of a humane and 
unselfish people throughout the length and breadth 
of the kingdom. Full of these noble and ennobUng 
sentiments, the emigrant approaches the scene of 
British-colonial cruelty; but no sooner does he 
land, than a considerable change takes place in his 
feelings. He begins to think that he is about to 
place his valuable person and property in the very 
midst of a nation of savages, who are entirely un- 
restrained by any moral or human laws, or any 
religious scruples, from taking the most disagreeable 
liberties with these precious things. 

The refined and amiable philanthropist gradually 
sinks into the coarse-minded and selfish settler, who 
is determined to protect himself, his family, and 
eflfects, by evary means in his power — even at the 
risk of outraging the amiable feelings of his brother 
philanthropists at home. In Western Australia, 
the natives generally are in very good order ; th^ 
behave peaceably towards the settlers, eat their 
flour, and in return occasionally herd or hunt up 
their cattle, and keep their larders supplied with 
kangaroo. 

It is v^ rarely — I have never indeed heard of a 
single well-authenticated instance — that any amount 
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of benefits, or the moat unvarying kindnessj can 
awaken the smallest spark of gratitude in the 
breasts of these degraded savages. Those who 
derive their chief support &om the flour and broken 
meat daily bestowed upon them by the farm settlers, 
would send a spear through their bene&ctors with 
as Uttle remorse as through the breast of a stranger. 
The fear of punishment alone has any influence over 
them i and although in this colony they are never 
treated with anything like crusty or opj^eBsion, it 
is abscdutely necessary to personal safety to maintain 
a firm and prompt authority over them. 

When we first arrived, we were philanthropists, 
in the usual sense of that term, and thought a good 
deal about the moral and general destitution of this 
unfortunate people ; but when we first encountered 
on the road a party of cofiee-coloured savages, with 
spears in their hands, and loose kangaroo-akin 
cloaks (their only garments) on their shoulders, 
accompanied by their women similarly clad, and 
each carrying in a bag at her back her black-haired 
ofispring, with a face as filthy as its mother's — we 
by no means felt inchned to step forward and 
embrace thou as brdhren. 

I question, indeed, whether the most ardent phi- 
lanthropist in the world would not have hesitated 
before he even held forth his band to creatures 
whose heads and countenances were darkened over 
e2 
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with a compound of grease and red clay, whose 
persons bad never been submitted to ablation from 
the hour of their birth, and whose approach was 
always hraalded by a perfume that would stagger 
the most enthusiastic lover of his species. 

But it was not merely disgust that kept us at 
arm's length. We must confess we were somewbat 
appalled at this first view of savage life, as we 
looked upon the sharp-pointed spears, wild eyes, 
and well-polished teeth of our new acquaintance. 
Although, in truth, they were perfectly harmless in 
their intentions, we could not help feeling a little 
nervous as they drew nigh, and saluted us with 
shrill cries and exclamations, and childish bursts of 
wild laughter. Their principal question was, 
whether we were " cabra-man P" or seamen, as we 
afterwards discovered their meaning to be. After 
a good deal of screaming and laughing, they passed 
on their way, leaving us much relieved by their 
absence. They seemed to be, and experience has 
proved to us that they are, the most light-hearted, 
careless, and happy people in the world. Subsisting 
upon the wild roots of the earth, opossums, lizards, 
snakes, kangaroos, or anything else that is eatable 
which happens to fall in their way, they obtain an 
easy livelihood, and never trouble themselves with 
thoughts of the morrow. They build a new house 
for themselves every evening ; that is, each family 
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erects a sligbt shelter of sticks covered over with 
bark, or the tops of the xauthorea, that just keeps 
off the wind ; and with a small fire at their feet, 
the master of the family, his wife, or wives, and 
children, lie huddled ti^ether hke a cluster of 
snakes — happier than the tenants of downy beds. 
Far h^pier, certainly, than we had lately been in 
ours. We had, however, devised a new plan for 
the next night. Having each of us a hammock, 
we suspended them from the rafters ; and thus, 
after the first difficulty and danger of getting into 
bed waa overcome, we lay beyond the reach of our 
formidable enemies, and contrived to sleep soundly 
and comfortably. 

The next morning we breakfasted early. My 
brothers resolved to try the effect of the fishing-net, 
and I myself arranged a shooting excursion with a 
lad, whose parents rented a house situated about a 
quarter of a mile from our own. We were to go 
to some lakes a few miles distant, which abounded 
with wild ducks and other water-fowl. Preceded 
by Fig, and more soberly accompanied by Jezebel, 
we set out upon our expedition. 

It was the close of the AustraUan winter, and 
the temperature was that of a bright, clear day in 
England at the end of September. The air was 
mild, but elastic and dry; the peppermint and 
wattle-trees were gay with white and yellow blos- 
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80IDS ; an in&iite variety of flowering ahrubs gave 
to the countiy the appearance of English grounds 
about a goodly mansion ; whOst the earth was 
carpeted with the liveUest dowers. It was im- 
possible to help being in good spirits. 

We passed up a valley of white gum-trees, which 
somewhat resemble the ash, but are of a much 
lighter hue. They belong to the eucalyptus 



I shot several beautiful parroqnets, the plumage of 
which was chiefly green ; the heads were black, and 
some of the pinion feathers yellow. The country 
presented very httle appearance of grass, though 
abounding with green scrub ; and frequently we 
passed over denuded hills of limestone-rock, from 
which we behdd the sea on one side, and on the 
other the vast forest of banksias and eucalypti, 
that overspreads the entire country. The river 
winding among this mass of foUage, relieved the 
eye. 

After a walk of two hours we approached the 
lakes of which we w^re in search. Situated in a 
flat country, and their mai^ns covered with tall 
sedges, it was difficult to obtain a view of the 
water. Now, then, we prepared for action. Behind 
those tall sedges was probably a brood of water- 
fowl, either sleeping in the heat of the day, or 
earefuUy feeding in the full security of desert soH- 
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tude. " Fig I you villain I what are you about P 
are you going to rash into the water, and ruin me 
by your senseless conduct? I have got you now, 
and here you must please to remain quiet. No, 
you rascal I you need not look up to me with such 
a beseeching countenance, whibt you tremble with 
impatience, eager to have a share in the sport. 
You must wait till you hear my gun. I am now 
shooting for my dinner, and perhaps for yours also, 
if you will condescend to eat duck, and I dare not 
allow you the pleasure of putting up the game. 
You understand all this well enough, and therefore 
please to be silent ; — or, observe ! I'll murder you." 
Leaving the boy with the dogs, I began to steal 
towards the lake, when I heard his muttered excla- 
mation, and, turning round, saw him croudiing 
to the earth and pointing to the sky. Imitating 
his caution, I looked in the direction he pointed 
out, and beheld three large birds leisurely making 
towards the spot we occupied. They were larger 
than geese, black, with white wings, and sailed 
heavily along, whilst I lay breathlessly awaiting 
their approach. The dogs were held down by the 
boy, and we all seemed equally to feel the awfiil- 
nesB of the moment. The birds came slowly 
towards us, and then slanted away to the right ; 
and then wheeling round and round, they alighted 
upon the lake. 
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Creeping to the sedges, I pushed cautiously 
through, up to the ankles in mud and water. How 
those provoking reeds, three feet higher than my 
head, rustled as I gently put them aside ! And 
now I could see plainly across a lake of several 
acres in extent. There, on the opposite side, were 
three black swans sailing about, and occasionally 
burying their long necks in the still waters. With 
gaze riveted upon that exciting spectacle, I over- 
looked a myriad of ducks that were reposing within 
a few yards of me, and which, having discovered 
the lurking danger, b^an to rise en niasse from 
the lake. 

Never before had I seen such a miiltitude. Struck 
with amazement, I stood idly gaping as they rose 
before me ; and after sweeping round the lake, 
with a few quacks of alarm, whirled over the trees 
and disappeared. 

. The swans seemed for a moment to catch the 
general apprehension, and one of them actually rose 
out c^ the water, but after skimming along the sur- 
face for a few yards, he sank down again, and his 
companions swam to rejoin him. Gently retreating, 
I got back upon the dry land, and motioning the 
boy to remain quiet, hastened round the lake to its 
opposite bank. More cautiously than before I 
entered the grove of sedges, and soon beheld two 
of the swans busOy fishing at some distance from 
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the shore. What had become of the third ? There 
he is, close to the border of the lake, and only 
about fifty yards from my position ! My first shot 
at a swan! — Now then — present! fire! — ^bang! 
What a splutter! The shot^ pepper the water 
around him. He tries to rise. He cannot ! his 
wing is broken ! Hurrah ! hurrah ! "Here, Jona- 
than ! Toby ! what's your name ? here ! bring the 
dogs — I've hit him — I've done for him ! 

"Fig, Fig!— O! here you are; good little dog 
— good little fellow ! now then, in with you I there 
he is I" 

With a cry of delight, little Fig dashed through 
the reeds. The water rushed down his open throat 
and half-choked him ; but he did not care. 
Shaking the water out of bis nose as he swam, he 
whimpered with pleasure, and hurried after the 
swan, which was now slowly making towards the 
middle of the lake. Its companions had left it to 
itfi fate. We stood in the water watching the 
chase. Jezebel, excited out of all propriety, though 
she could see nothing of what was going on, gal- 
lopped up and down the bank, with her tail stiff 
out, tumbling over the broken boi^hs which lay 
there, and uttering every now and then deep barks 
that awoke the astonished echoes of the woods. 
Sometimes she would make a plunge into the 
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vater, aplashing us all over, and then she quickly 
scrambled out again, her ardour considerably 
cooled. 

" Well done, Fig I good little dog I at him again ! 
never mind that rap on the head from his 
wing." 

Away swam the swan, and Ilg after him, inces- 
santly barking. 

Had not the noble bird been grievously wounded 
he would have defied the utmost exertions of the 
little spaniel, bnt as it was, he could only get for a 
moment out of the reach of his piirsuer by a vio- 
lent effort, which only left him more exhausted. 
And now they approached the shore; and the 
swan, hard pressed, turns round and aims a blow 
with its bill at the dog. 

This Fig managed to elude, and in return made 
a snap at his enemy's wing, uid obtained a mouth- 
ful of feathers ; but in revenge he received on his 
nose a rap from the strong pinion of the bird that 
made him turn tail and fairly yelp with anguish. 
" Never mind, brave Fig ! good dog I at him again 1 
Bravo — bravo! good httle fellow I" There he is, 
once more upon him. And now, master Fig, 
taught a lesson by the smart blows he had received, 
endeavours to assail only the wounded wing of the 
swan. It was a very fierce combat, but the swan 
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would probably have had the best of it had not loss 
of blood rendefed him faint and weak. 

He still fought bravely, but now whenever he 
missed his adversary, his bill would remain a mo- 
ment in the water, as though he had scarcely 
strength to raise his head ; and as he grew mo- 
mentarily weaker and weaker, bo Yig waxed more 
daring and energetic in his assaults ; until at length 
he fairly seized his exhausted foe by the neck, and 
notwithstanding his stru^les, and the violent flap- 
ping of his long onwounded wing, began to draw 
him towards Uie shore. We hurried to meet and 
help him. Jezebel was the first that dashed breast* 
high into the water; and seizing a pinion in her 
strong jaws, she soon drew both the swan and Fig, 
who would have died rather than let go, through 
the yielding sedges to the land. 

The swan was soon dead ; and Tig lay panting 
on the sand, with hia mouth open, and looking up 
to his master as he wagged his tail, clearly imply- 
ing, "Did not I do it well, master?" "Yes, my 
little dog, you did it nobly. And now you shall 
have some of this bread, of Simon's own baking, 
whidi I cannot eat myself; and Jonathan and I 
will finish this flask of brandy and water." 

And now we set out on our return home, anxious 
to display oar trophy to envious eyes. 
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As we approached the CantoDment, I discharged 
my unloaded barrel at a bird like a thrush in 
appearance, called a Wattle-bird, from having two 
little wattles which project from either side of its 
head. 

The salute was answered by a similar discharge 
from the Cantonment, and soon afterwards Meli- 
boeus came running to meet us, preceded by the 
blood-hound at full gallop. The d(^ greeted one 
another with much apparent satisfaction. Little Yig 
was evidently anxious to inform his big friend of all 
that he had done, but Nero was much too dignified 
and important to attend to him, and bestowed all 
his notice upon Jezebel. 

The fishermen had succeeded iu catching a dozeu 
mullet, which were all ready for cooking ; and the 
frying-pan being soon put in requisition, we weri^ 
speedily placed at table. 

Being still without legitimate knives and forks, 
the absence of the latter article was supplied by 
small forked-sticks, cut from a neighbouring pepper- 
mint tree. Those who did not like cold water alone 
were allowed grog ; and the entertainment, consist- 
ing of fish and boiled pork (which a few months 
before we should have considered an utter abomina- 
tion), being seasoned with hunger, went ofiT with 
tolerable satisfaction. 

The following day we had the swan skinned and 
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roasted, but it certainly was not nearly so good as a 
Michaelmas goose. Nevertheless, it was a change 
from boiled pork, and we endeavoured to think it a 
luxury. Simon had been more successful in his 
latter efforts at baking, and, on the whole, things 
assumed a more comfortable aspect. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



FKKTH OOLOHUL JtlKIES. 



So soon as we were well settled in our new 
abode, we began to think of pushing our researches 
a little farther into the country. We thought it 
high time that we visited the capital, and pud our 
respects to the Governor. About a mile and a half 
from our location, the Fremantle and Perth road 
crosses the river (which is there about four hundred 
yards wide) by a ferry. John-of-the-Ferry, the 
lessee of the tolls, the Charon of the pass^e, is a 
Pole by birth, who escaped with difficulty out of the 
hands of the Russims ; and having the fortune to 
find an English master, after a series of adventures 
entered into the employment of an emigrant, and 
settled in Western Australia. He had now become 
not only the lessee of the feny, but a dealer in 
varioua small articles, and at the time to which 
I refer, was the owner of several Timor ponies. 
Singular enough for a horse-dealer and a colonist. 
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John had the reputation of being ao honest man, 
and his cnstomers always treated him with the 
utmost confidence. 

Having learnt his good character, we repaired to 
his neat, white-washed cottage on the banks of the 
liver to inspect his stud ; and soon effected a pur- 
chase of two of his ponies. These animals, about 
thirteen hands high, proved to belong to the swiftest 
and hardiest race of ponies in the world. Th^ 
required no care or grooming; blessed with ex- 
cellent appetites, they picked up their food wher- 
ever they could find any, and came night and 
morning to the door to receive their rations of 
barley, oat-meal, bread-crusts, or any thing that 
could be spared them. The cobny had been sup- 
plied with several cargoes of these ponies from 
Timor, and th^ proved extremely useful so long as 
there was a scardty of horaes ; but afterwards they 
became a nuisance, and tended greatly to keep back 
improvements in the breed of horses. Fony-stal- 
lions suffered to roam at large became at length 
such an evil, that special acts of Council were passed 
against them ; and as these did not prove of suffi- 
cient efficacy, the animals were sometimes hunted 
like wild cattle, and shot with rifies. 

It was some amusement to us to break in our 
small quadrupeds to draw my hght cart ; we had 
brought out tandem-harness ; and in a short time 
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we got up a very fair team. But, alas I there was 
no pleasure in driving in that neighbourhood — 
the road being only a track of deep sand. One 
bright and tempting morning, the doctor and my- 
self mounted our steeds, and leaving our affairs at 
the castle in the faithfd charge of Meliboeus, 
wended our way towards the capital of the colony. 
The river at the ferry has a picturesque appear- 
ance, precipitous rocks forming its sides, and two 
bays, a mile apart, terminating the view on either 
hand, where the river winds round projecting 
head-lands. 

The old road to Perth was truly a miserable 
one, being at least six inches deep in sand the 
■whole way. It was scarcely possible to see more 
than fifty yards ahead of you, so thickly ^w the 
bauksia trees. After crossing the ferry, we tost 
sight of the river for several miles, and then di- 
verged from the dismal road by a path which we 
had been directed by the ferryman to look out 
for, and which brought us to a sandy beadi at the 
bottom of a beautiful bay, c^ed Freshwater Bay. 
From this point to the opposite side was a stretch 
of several miles, and the broad and winding river, 
or rather estuary, with its forest banks, presented 
a beautiful appearance. 

We now ascended from the shore to the high 
land above. The forest through which we passed 
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resembled a wild English park ; below was the 
broad expanse of Melville water, enlivened by the 
white sails of several boats on their way fipom Perth 
to Fremantle. Farther on, the mouth of the 
Canning River opened upon us ; and now we could 
see, deep below the high and dark hill-side on 
which we travelled, the narrow entrance from 
Melville water into Perth water. At length we 
obtained a full view of the picturesquely situated 
town of Perth. 

It stands on the right bank of a broad and 
crescent-shaped reach of the river Swan, in an 
extremely well-chosen locaUty. The streets are 
broad ; and those houses which are placed nearest 
to the river, possess, perhaps, the most luxuriant 
gardens in the world. Every kind of firuit known 
in the finest climates is here produced in perfec- 
tion. Grapes and 6ga are in profuse abundance; 
melons and peaches are no less plentiful, and 
bananas and plantains seem to rejoice in the 
climate as their own. 

The town has a never-failing supply of fresh 
water from a chain of swamps'at the back, and the 
wells fed by them are never diy. Many of the 
houses are well built — brick having long since 
superseded the original structure of wood — 
and possess all the usual comforts of English 
residences. 
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Id the principal street, most of the houses stand 
alone, each proprietor having a garden, or paddock, 
of three quarters of on acre in extent, abont his 
dwelling. The great misfortune of the town is, 
that the upper portion of it is built upon sand, 
which is many feet deep. The streets, not being 
yet paved, are all but impassable; but happily, 
each possesses a good foot-path of clay, and it is 
to be hoped that the cart<ways will ere long be 
similarly improved. Sydney was originaHy in the 
state that Perth presents now; but Mere the 
natural unfavourableness of the soil has been en- 
tirely overcome. Increasing wealth and popul^ion 
will ere long do as much for us. 

It is not untU we reach Guildford, eight miles 
farther inland than Perth, that the stratum of sand 
ceases, and a cold and marly clay succeeds, which- 
reaches to the foot of the DarUng range of hills, 
and extends many miles down the coast. 

The banks of the Swan River, as well as of the 
Canning and most other rivers of the colony, con- 
tain many miles of rich alluvial soil, capable of 
growing wheat sufficient for the support of a large 
population. Many of these flats have produced 
crops of wheat for sixteen years successively, 
without the aid of any kind of manure. It must, 
however, be owned, that a very slovenly system of 
farming has been generally piu^ued throughout the 
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colony; and, in fact, is commonly observable in 
all coloniea. The settlers are not only apt to rely 
too much upon the natural productiveness of the 
soil, but they are in general men whose attention 
has only lately been turned to agriculture, and 
who are almost entirely ignorant of pnctical farm- 
ing in its moat important d^ils. The Agricul- 
toral Society of Western Australia has for some 
years exerted itself to improve this state of things, 
and has in some measure succeeded. 

It must be observed that vrith the exception of 
the rich flats of the Swan and Canning rivers, the 
vast extent of country between the coast and the 
Darling Hilk is a miserable region, scarcely more 
valuable for the purposes of cultivation than the 
desertd of Africa, except where occasional swamps 
appear like oases, . and tempt the hardy settler 
to found a location. As all the worst land of 
the colony hes unfortunately near the coast, 
those who visit only the port and capital usually 
leave the country with a very unfavourable and 
a very erroueous impression of its real cha- 
racter. 

It is not until the granite range of the Darling 
Hills is passed over, that the principal pastoral and 
agricultural districts are found. There are the farm 
settlements, the flocks, and herds of the colony. 
Prom the Victoria plains north of Toodyay, for 
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hundreds of miles to the southward, comprising 
the fertile districts of Northam, York, Beveriey, the 
Dale and the Hotham, is found a surface of stiff 
soil, covered over with straggling herbage, and many 
varieties of trees and shrubs. But I am travelling 
too fast : I must pause for the present at Perth. 
Circumstances determined me to take up my 
residence there, instead of accompanying the rest of 
my party into the interior, as I had originally 
intended. I liked the appearance and situation of 
the town ; and I liked the people generaliy. And 
here I may state, with many kindly feelings, that 
never was a more united or cordial society than that 
of the town of Perth, with its civil and military 
officers, and its handful of merchants. No political 
or reUgious differences have hitherto disturbed its 
harmony ; nor have there yet been introduced many 
of those distinctions which may be necessary and 
unavoidable in large communities, but which, though 
generally to be met with in all societies, are not 
only lamentable but highly ridiculous in small out- 
of-the-way colonies. Such divisions, however, must 
be apprehended even here in progress of time, and 
the period will come when we shaU look back with 
regret to those days when we were all friends and 
associates together, and when each sympathized with 
the fortunes of his neighbour. The kindly feeling 
which thus held society t(^ther, was ever mani- 
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fested at the death of one of its members. Then 
not only the immediate connexions of the deceased 
attended his funeral, but eveiy member of his circle, 
and many also of the lower classes. It has more 
than once happened that a young man has fallen a 
victim to his rashness and nautical inexperience, 
and met with an untimely fate whilst suhng on 
Melville water. I myself twice narrowly escaped 
such a calamity, as perhaps I may hereafter narrate. 
Every boat belonging to the place is immediately 
engaged in search of the body, and many. of the 
boatmen freely sacrifice their time and day's wages 
in the pursuit. And when at length the object of 
that melancholy search is discovered, and the day 
of the faneral has arrived, the friends, companions, 
neighbours, and fellow-townsmen of the deceased 
assemble at the door of his late residence, to pay 
the last testimonies of sympathy and r^ret for him 
who has, in that distant colony, no nearer relative 
to weep at his grave. It is a long procession that 
follows the corpse to its home, passing with solemn 
pace through the else deserted streets, and emerging 
into the wild forest which seems almost to engidph 
the town ; and then pursuing the silent and soHtaiy 
path for a mile until, on the summit of a hill, sur- 
rounded by dark ever-green foliage, appears the 
lonesome burial-ground. Ah ! how little thought 
the tenant of that insensible body, late so full of life 
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and vigour, that here he should bo &ooq be laid, fax 
from the tombs of his &mily, far from the home of 
his pfu^nts, to which his thoughts had so con- 
stantly recurred I I do not think any one ever 
witnessed the intennent in that sohtary place of 
one whom perhaps he knew but slightly when 
living, without feeling in himself a s^isatioD of 
loneliness, as though a cold gust &om the open 
grave had blown over him. It is then we think 
most of England and home~and <^ those who 
though Uving are dead to us. 

But these are only transient enuitions ; they are 
idle and unavailing, so away with them ! 

I shall now proceed to give an account of my 
first appearance before a colonial public. Some of 
the crew of our vessel, exasperated by the conduct 
of the captain, who refused to allow them any lib^y 
on shore after their long voyage, and encouraged 
and even led on by the chief mate, had broken into 
the store-room, and consumed a quantity ci spirits 
and other stores. Now as we had been most 
shabbily treated by the miserly and ruffian c^tua, 
and as the stores thus stolen had been paid for by 
the passengers, and withheld from them upon the 
vc^age (stolen, in fact, by the captain himself), we 
were delighted with the robbery, and extremely 
sony to hear that the chief mate had been committed 
to prison for teial as the principal offender. In fact. 
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the captaia thought pn^ to wink at the conduct 
of the others, as he could not afford to part with any 
more of his crew. The General Quaker Sessions 
drew nigh, and the day before they commenced I 
received a kind of petition from the prisoner, en- 
treating me to aid him at this pinch, as he had not 
a &iend in that part of the world, and would inevi- 
tably be ruined for what he considered rather a 
meritcMrious action — taking veng^nce on the stin- 
giness of the captain. Though I did not see exactly 
of what benefit I could be to him, I r^aired to the 
court-house on the day of trial. It was crowded 
with people, as such places always are when pri- 
soners are to be tried ; and as I had met at dinner 
most of the magistrates on the Bench, I did not 
much like the idea of making my first public appear- 
ance before them as a friend of the gentleman in the 
dock, who had impn^ierly impropriated the goods of 
his employer. 

The amiable desire, however, of paying off old 
scores due to the captain, annihilated every other 
feeling; and when the prisoner, on being asked 
whether he was guilty or not guilty of the felony 
laid to \m charge, instead of answering, cast his im- 
ploring eyes upon me, as though I knew more of the 
business than himself, I could not refrain from 
advancing towards the table occupied by the counsel 
and solicitors, and asking permisBion (rf the bench to 
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give my valuable assistance to the prisoner. This 
being graciously accorded, the mate, with a most 
doleful countenance, »id a very unassured voice, 
made answer to the plain interrogative of the Clerk 
of Arraigns — " Not guilty, my Lord." 

Whilst the prosecutor %vas being examined by the 
Advocate General, I conned over the indictment with 
a meditative countenance, but without being able to 
see my way in the least. The captain, scowling 
atrociously at me and my persecuted friend, gave 
his evidence with the bitterest animosity. He 
proved his losses, and the facts of the store-room 
door having been broken open, and the prisoner 
and most of the sailors being found drunk by him 
on his repairing one evening to the vessel. It now 
became my turn to ask questions, as 

Prisoner's Counsel. Your ship, Captain W., 
is commonly called a Temperance ship, is it 
not? 

Captain (after a/erocious stare). I should think 
you knew that. 

P. Counsel. And being a temperance ship, you 
do not allow the men, at any time, any other liquor 
than water? 

Captain. No. 

P. Counsel. In temperance ships, I suppose it 
sometimes happens tJiat the men contrive to buy 
liquor for themselves ? 
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Captain {looking like a hull about to charge a 
matadore). Boo ! 

P. Counsel. Do you remember the day we were 
off Madeira P 

Captain stares and snorts. 

P. Counsel. Do you remember on that day 
several of the sailors being remarkably light-headed 
— reeling about the deck ? 

Captain {roaring, and striking the table with his 
hand). Yes I 

P. Counsel. Was thia the effect of a coi^ de 
soleil, do you think P 

Captain. No ! 

P. Counsel. Very well. Do you iMnember, 
whilst we were on the Line, the second-mate being 
in your cabin helping Mrs. W. to stow away some 
things in the lazarette, and both being found after- 
wards extremely unwcU, and obliged to be taken 
to bed P 

Chairman (interfering). I think the witness 
need not miswer that question. 

Advocate General. I should have mode the 
same objection. Sir, but — {aside) I was laughing 
too much. 

P. Counsel. Very well. Sir. I will not press 
it if it be disagreeable. Do you remember at St. 
Jago the whole of the crew being every day noto- 
riously drunk — from eating water-melons ? 
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Captain {recovering from an apopleticfif). Ah>Ii ! 

P. Counsel, Do you remember, when off the 
Cape, the sail-maker and several others being 
unable to do their duty, and being pronounced 
by the doctor to be in a state of liquor ? 

Captain. Yes. 

P. Counsel. Then, as it appears that on board 
of a temperance ship, men do occasionally (and in 
your vessel very often) get drunk, might not the 
prisoner at the time of his alleged ofTence have 
been drinking other hquor than that which formed 
part of your stores P 

Chairman {the Captain being too full of rage to 
articulate). The jury will be able to draw their 
own inference as to Uiat. 

Captain. It was he, gentlemen ; it was this — 
gentleman (forsooth — ha ! ha !) who gave the 
men money on landing in order to make them 
drunk. 

P. Counsel. Thank you for that evidence. The 
intelligent gentlemen in the box will perceive that 
it was at my expense that the unfortunate prisoner 
got drunk, and not at the captain's. 

The prosecutor was now permitted to retire, 
which he did growling Uke a bear, amid the jeers 
of the populace, who. always sympathize with 
misfortune when it appears impersonated in the 
dock. 
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The jury were also evidcDtly in high glee, 
and cast moat friendly looks tii. the prisoner, 
and the fidtu Achatet who stood up for him so 
BtouUy. 

The next witness was the sail-maker, who reluc- 
tantly owned himself to have aided the prisoner in 
drinking some brandy which had come from the 
ship's stores, 

P. Counsel. Bnt. Sails, you do not mean to say 
that the prisoner told you he had himself taken it 
from the ship's stores ? 

W%tnem. Oh no. Sir, certainly not. 

P. Counsel. In fact, of your own knowledge, 
you do not know wh«% the hquor came from ? 

Witness. No, Sir ; oh, no, Sir ! 

Here the Advocate-Greneral administered snch a 
lecture to the witness, who was consid^itbly more 
than half-dnmk at Uie time, that he entirely lost 
his wits and memory, and answered so completely 
at random, that the juiy begged he might not be 
asked any more questions. 

Jdoocate General. It is of no importance. I 
shfdl call no more witnesses, as I hold in my hand 
the prisoner's own confession, made before the 
conunitting magistrate, who was yourself, Mr. 
Chairman. 

This was a knock-down blow to me, and made 
the juiy look extremely blank. They gazed on 
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one another in despair. The document was duly 
proved, and the case for the prosecution closed. 
The churman asked if I wished to address the 
jury, but I declined, and observed that the prisoner 
must explain for himself what he meant by this 
extraordinary confession. Every thing seemed 
dead against the prisoner, who hung his head and 
looked remarkably simple. I read over the paper, 
which stated that he, the prisoner, with several 
others, on a certain day took a quantity of the 
c^tain's brandy, and got drunk thereupon. 

A ray of hope beamed upon me. I started up, 
and the jury instinctively began to brighten ; they 
had given up the prisoner as lost, and now they 
were ready to catch at a straw. I addressed the 
unfortmiate : " You state here, that you took the 
captain's brandy with certain of the sailors. Do 
you mean by that, ■yon partook of the brandy which 
other sailors were drinking P" 

Prisoner {halbutianf). I — I — ye — ye — 

P. Coumcl. What do you really mean. Sir, by 
this written document P Do you mean to say that 
you yourself took this brandy, or that you partook 
of it with others ? 

Prisoner. Yes, Sii", — that I partook of it. 

P. Counsel. Then, gentlemen of the juiy, this 
document does not convict the unfortunate man at 
the bar; and what appears like an admissioD of 
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guilt is only to be attributed to his ituperfect mode 
of expressing himself. He admits that he partook 
of certain brandy stated to be the captain's, which 
the captain, himself, however, would lead you to 
suppose had been provided by me. The . witness 
who has been examined throws no further light 
upon the matter ; and though the prisoner himself 
has admitted that he partook of liquor which he 
believed belonged to the captain, that admission 
does not convict him under the present indictment, 
which charges him with having " feloniously taken 
and carried away," &c. 

The jury were evidently delighted with this con- 
struction ; and the people in the gallery and body 
of the court could scarcely be restrained &om giving 
three cheers. 

The chairman recapitulated the evidence, and 
left the matter in the hands of the jitiy, who jostled 
one another out of the box, and retired to " con- 
sider their verdict." As they passed through the 
ante-room to the apartment in which they usually 
held their solemn deliberations, they caught up a 
bucket of water which the buliff of the court 
generally kept at hand for thirsty counsel or 
magistrates ; and as soon as they had decently 
secluded themselves, and indulged in a genial fit of 
merriment, the foreman produced a bottle of brandy 
&om his pocket, and seizing the pannikin which 
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floated in the bucket, poured forth a good libation, 
and drank "towards all present." Each juryman 
in tuTD then drank the health of the foreman. 
After that, they all drank the prisoner's health; 
and, as one of the number afterwards assured 
me, they would have conscientiously toasted the 
prisoner's coiuisel, but the liquor unfortunately 
failed. 

The foreman then said, " Come, my lads, there's 
no more left, so we may as well go back again." 
So they jostled one aootiier out of the room, and 
with composed oouutenances returned to the court, 
where they were ostentatiously conducted to their 
box by the sheriff's officer amid loud cries of 
" Silence in the court I silence there ! " 

Their names having been called over, the Clerk 
of Arraigns asked the usual question, " Have you 
considered your verdict, gentlemen P " 

" Not guilty ! " interrupted the foreman, as if be 
feared lest the prisoner should be convicted in spite 
of the jury. 

"How say you," continued the clerk, "is the 
prisoner at the bar guilty or not guilty ? " 

" Not guilty ! " cried the whole jury to a man ; 
and amid thunders of acclamations the prisoner 
was released from the dock, and turned out of 
court, where he was seized upon by a multitude of 
sympathizers, and earned in triumph to the next 
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public-house. There he spent the ensuing four- 
and-twenty hours, the hero of the day. 

In this slight sketch I am conscious that I have 
only been able to convey to the reader a very faint 
idea of 

A COLONIAL JDRY. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



BOATIHO Vr TBR RITER. 



Whilst I was making acquaintances at Perth, 
my brothers, mounted on our Timor steeds, were 
making a tour of inspection beyond the Darling 
Hills. They fixed at length upon a farm at York, 
with about three thousand acres belonging to it, 
and having a good farm-house, with excellent bam 
and out-buildings attached. This evinced a more 
comfortable and luxurious state of things than they 
had anticipated, and they returned in high spirits 
to head-quarters. 

It now became necessary to consider how the 
various goods and utensils were to be conveyed to 
the new settlement, which was seventy miles dis- 
tant £rom Fremantle. We sold most of our flour 
and pork at a fair profit, and left by far the greater 
part of the other articles which we had brought 
out with us to be sold by a commission agent, as 
opportunity offered. 

From various causes, but chiefly from our own 
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ignorance in selecting our goo^ in London, we 
lost a considerable sum npon the things we had 
brought out. Emigrants, unless they are men of 
great experience, should bring all their capital to 
a colony in bills or specie, and not attempt to in- 
crease their property by speculating in goods. On 
their arrival, they will most probably find the mar- 
kets already glutted, and they will be compelled 
either to sell at a sacrifice, or leave their effects in 
the hands of an agent, who will charge enormously 
for warehouse-rent and other expenses, and will 
take especial care that the unfortunate emigrant is 
not the party who profits most by the sale of his 
goods. 

We had brought out with us an old artUlery 
waggon ; and all hands now set to work to put it 
togetiiefi which was accomplished after a good 
deal of difficulty. We also purchased three pair of 
bullocks, which were at that date very dear. One 
pair — ^magnific^t animals certainly — cost fifty 
guineas, and the other animals twenty pounds 
a-piece. Now, however, the best working bullocks 
may be obtained for about fifteen pounds a pair. 
As the road so far as Guildford was excessively 
heavy, we resolved to convey most of our goods by 
water to a spot a few miles beyond that town, 
where a friendly settler had placed at our disposal 
a wooden building, consisting of a single room, 
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situated on the banks of the river, and used occa- 
aionaUy by himself as a store-house for his own 
goods on their transit to his dwelling. The 
same friend lent us his own whale-boat ; and by 
determining to convey our effects ourselves vre 
avoided a very heavy expense. The cost of con- 
veying necessaries from the coast to the hem settle- 
ments in the interior, has been one of the chief 
drawbacks to the colony. The boatmen made 
fortunes, whilst the farmers were nearly mined by 
their charges, and those of the storekeepers in the 
tovrns. 

For fifteen years, at least, the latter have 
grumbled with violent indignation unless their 
goods have realised from two to five hundred per 
cent, profit. Resolved, therefore, to be our own 
boatmen, we moored our vessel at a little wooden 
jetty below our house, and began to pack up 
such articles as were designed to compose the first 
cargo. 

I remember well the pleasure vi'iih whidi we 
stood upOTi that wooden jetty one summer's even- 
ing, looking upon the boat in which we were to 
perform our first voyage up the river, as she lightly 
fioated before us, scarcely giving a strain upon the 
rope which held hex to one of the poets at the end 
of the pier. Fig and Jezebel, always intimate 
friends, were hunting for bandicoots — ^animals less 
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than a kaDgaroo-rat — which almundett in the bank 
below our dwelling. 

Upon this bank, Hannibal was to be seen clean* 
ing the tandem harness^ suspended from the bough 
of a tree, and occasionally casting an eye in the 
direction of the sheep, for whose safety he was 
responsible. By the river side, our bullocks were 
busily engaged picking the scanty herbage. The 
sea-breeze blowing steadily up the river cooled the 
air, and seemed to bear health and spirits on its 
wings. 

The only sound that met the ear was a rustling 
noise, which eveiy now and then rose from the 
water along the shore. It was caused by myriads 
of little fish rushing into shoal water to escape 
liom some pressing foe. 

There are some minds that draw pleasure firom 
things which in no d^p'ee afiect others ; to such, 
this was one of those seasons of tranquil happiness 
that leave no regrets behind. The consciousness 
of independence — the pleasant natiu^ of our 
duties — the cheerful aspect of all around — the 
flattering whispers of Hope, though false as usual — ■ 
ax helped to form for the mental eye a picture 
which it loved to look upon. 

And now we were busied in loading our boat. 
What pride we felt I no shame at being seen per- 
forming manual labour ; but pride, and pleasure, 
g2 
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and exultation. We had always been fond of 
boating, and now that it was abont to be an useful 
employment, it seemed additionally agreeable. And 
what a noble scene for this our first adventurous 
voyage, upon that broad river or rather arm of the 
sea ! We bad found out the secret of human hap- 
piness, long hidden from us — business had become 
our pleasiure. I was to be the captain, and my 
youngest brother and Simon composed the crew. 

The boat was not loaded nntU late in the after- 
noon, and our departure was therefore postponed 
until the sea-breeze should set in on the following 
day. Still, we could not resist the delight of 
making an experimental trip, and so the sprit-s^ 
and jib were set, and we shoved off into the tide- 
way. A whale-boat goes very fast before the wind, 
but vriU not beat, nor will she go about well without 
using an oar ; she is not, therefore, the craft best 
adapted for nautical evolutions, but we were too 
happy to find much fault with her on that occasion ; 
and so we sailed several times across the river and 
back again in the very height of enjoyment. Then 
suddenly Iuf5ng-up in the middle of the stream, 
the anchor was let go, and the sail brailed up, in 
order that we might have the pleasure of sitting 
still in the very midst of the waters, and rest, as it 
were, in the plenitude of our satisfaction; and 
when the anchor dr^^d a few yards over the 
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sand before it held, and then suddenly brought up 
the boat with a jerk, it seemed the climax of our 
pleasure. This, the sagacious reader, in the depth 
of his gravity, will consider extremely boyish. But 
should we not rejoice and be thankful whenever we 
find among the many simple pleasures of our 
boyhood, a single one which retains the power of 
gladdening our maturer years? Alas! one after 
another they die down, and are no more to be 
revived. We are apt to fanty that when the 
pleasures of youth have lost their sweetness, and 
are no longer desired, it is an evidence of our 
increasing wisdom. But it proves only that our 
tastes, grown more vitiated, have taken new direc- 
tions. We have only changed our follies — and for 
the worse.* 

The breeze I the breeze 1 the glorious sea-breeze 
comes stealing swiftly over the bar ; it crosses the 
first bay. like a daik shadow it movea along the 
face of the river, and now it has reached our 

* " Til Bveet to think we grow more trite 
Wlien Badcliffe's page we ceue to prize, 
And turn to Malthue, and to Herre^, 
For tombs, or cradles tofsj-turyj ; 
'Tis sweet to flatter one's dear self. 
And altered feelinga vaunt, when pelf 
Is passion, poetry, romance ; — 
And all our fiutii's in three per cents." 

K. R. Maddbx. 
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landing-place and gone swiftly forwards, brioging 
pleasure and thankfulness on its path. Now, my 
men, jump in I hand me the grog and provision 
basket — and now loose the sails, and shove off. 
There, we are fairly under weigh, and little Fig 
whimpers his adieu to Jezebel and Nero, who for 
some minutes accompany the course of the boat 
along the shore; and then finding we ore really 
going, remain fixed with astonishmeut, gazing upon 
their departing friend. Soon, how soou, vanishes 
from their breasts every feeling of regret ! Before 
we have turned the first headland we perceive them 
playfully biting each other about the ears and 
neck : and now Nero scampers off under the trees, 
in the direction of the house, and Jezebel (type 
of her sex 1) hurries after him. 

The breeze came rattling up the river, and the 
boat flew merrily before it. We had occasionally 
sailed to Perth in the passage-boats, and therefore 
knew something of the channel. Sand-spits fre- 
quently ran far out into the river, and those who 
think only of steering a straight coiu-se, are very sure 
of running aground several times during the voyage. 

The distance from Fremantle to Perth, by water, 
is about twelve miles, and it is about as many 
more from Perth to Guildford. After passing the 
ferry-reach, the river appeared about a quarter 
of a mile broad, having abrupt rocky banks on 
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either side ; far a-head was the wooded bottom of 
Freshwater Bay. Instead of coasting round this 
bay, we passed through a channel cut across the 
spit into Melville water. Here is a beautiful site 
for a house: a sloping lawn, covered with fine 
peppenuint trees, which in form resemble the 
weeping willow, and a great variety of flowering 
shrubs, down to the water's edge. The view fixim 
the house (lately the seat of Alfred Waylen, Esq.) 
is exceedingly pleasing; on one baud is the fine 
sheet of Melville water, seven miles in extent, and 
three or four in breadth, surroonded by thick 
woods ; in iiont is the graceful curve of Freshwater 
Bay ; and on the opposite side of the bouse from 
Melville water, the river sweeps abruptly round 
through the deep and broad channel Z have already 
mentioned towards the ferry-reach. 

We passed up Melville water, and in about an 
hour and a quarter after starting came abreast 
of the town of Perth, which we left about three- 
quarters of 8 mile on our larboard side, and 
continued our passage up Perth water. We had 
now a difficult channel to pass through, where the 
rivet is extremely shoal ; and in our inexperience, 
we soon got the boat aground. Jumping into the 
water, we succeeded in shoving her again into the 
channel, and passed by a small island called 
Harrison's Island. It was here that a French 
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exploring party took refuge after they had come 
so far up the river in spite of many alarms. These 
men were some of the crew of Captain Perron, 
who was engaged in a survey of this part of the 
coast of Australia, for the French Ciovemment. 
During the night they were thrown into a state 
of ^tatiou and alum by hearing incessant noises 
in the thick woods on the main land, that were 
thought by some to be the bellowing of wild bulls ; 
by many the howUng of wolves; and by others 
the cries of savages. After a night spent in 
momentary expectation of attack and massacre, 
the Frenchmen got into their boats and hastened 
down the river again with the utmost expedition, 
and scarcely thought themselves quite safe until 
they were once more on board their ship. 

This account of the French navigators was 
uppermost in the minds of the English settlers on 
their first arrival, and contributed greatly to the 
dread they felt at wandering a few yards from 
the settlement. In those days, an orderly scarcely 
durst take a message from the Grovemor to the 
Surveyor General's tent, within sight, unless accom- 
panied by a couple of his fellows, with their 
muskets ready for action. 

The borders of the river were in many parts, 
especially on the present town site of Perth, so 
entangled with thick brushwood, that enemies might 
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be lying in swarms, close at hand, without the least 
fear of detection. When Sir James Stirling and his 
party first passed up the river in boats, they had the 
accounts of the French sailors fully in mind, and 
were very cantioos how they landed. They passed 
the night in a state of preparation, if not of alarm, 
and were kept in constant vigilance by the same 
fearfiil noises. 

The woods were now supposed to be filled with 
wild beasts, and it was not until some time had 
elapsed that people became convinced that the 
dreadful sounds which asawled their ears at night 
proceeded from myriads of frogs. These little 
creatures swarm in the samphire marshes near the 
river, and possess voices far surpassing anything 
known to their species in Europe. 

I was once looking out for ducks or coots in 
a thicket of bulrushes higher than my head, when 
I was startled by hearing a loud " bomb ! " at no 
great distance from me. Having no idea what 
kind of wild beast had made its lair in that dense 
thicket, I got ready to fire both barrels on the first 
appearance of danger. A^in the same awful 
noise I It must be the snorting of a bison, or vast 
buffalo, seeking shelter from the sun — or it may 
proceed from some kind of water-dragon, I thought. 
I looked in every direction, but could see uo iiviog 
creature ; and at last was about to retreat in the 
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quietest manner possible, when I espied a little frog 
perched on the top of a reed, about a yard from my 
nose, and apparently looking ftill in my face, whOst, 
ever and anon he inflated bis cheeks, and uttered 
the fearful sounds I had heard. 

But besides the dread of wild beasts, the colonists 
were long in the greatest apprehension of bsing 
themselves in the vast wilderness of forest by which 
they were on every side enclosed. The country 
being extremely level, up to the Darling range of 
hiUs, which is seen trending north and south about 
twelve or foorteen miles at the back of Perth, a man 
once in the woods has no object but the sun by 
which to direct his course. Every now and then he 
comes upon im impassable swamp, which throws 
him out of his track, and causes him infinite diffi- 
culty before he can get round it, and then he begins 
to doubt of his true direction. This is, certainly, an 
awkward predicament ; and nothing is so easy as for 
inexperienced bushmen to lose their way. When 
once a man begms to doubt whether he is right, he 
loses all confidence in himself ; he wanders first in 
one direction and then in another, in the hope of 
finding something to guide him ; and fears lest 
every step should take bim fartiier into the labyrinth 
of the forest-wilderness. I have myself been several 
times lost for a short period, and know how very 
unpleasant is the sensation. A common soldier, 
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sent on a message firom Perth to Fremontle, hap- 
pened to get off the track. ^Becoming alarmed, he 
tried to recover it, but as it had made a bend, he 
walked aa far as he thought its position ought to be, 
without success, and then fancied he must have mis- 
taken the direction. He therefore diverged at right 
angles, and, after walking a short time, recollected 
that he muat now be going in the wrong direction, 
as he had left the path originally on his left hand. 
Accordingly he turned back again, and walked bo 
Car without perceiving any signs of the track that he 
now fancied he must be going parallel with it. Had 
he gone on a few yards farther, all would have been 
right, but now he really took a parallel course, and 
after walking for some time longer, he again turned 
back, and walked in another direction. Now this 
man had the sea on one aide of him, and the river 
on the other, at most not more than four miles 
apart ; yet the dread of having walked back into the 
wilderness behind Perth overpowered his faculties, 
and he walked for hours in a circle of about half 
a mile in diameter. He might have considered 
that the Doling Hills were behind Perth, and 
must have brought him up, but reason does not 
always act freely at these times. At length, 
completely exhausted, he sat down at the foot of 
a tree, where he remained all night, expecting 
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death from starvation, from the natives, or some 
unknown wild beasts. 

The next day he walked again as long as his 
strength would allow, but before night sank down 
in the extremity of despair. It was not until the 
third day of his misfortunes that he was tracked up 
by a party sent in search of him, and guided by 
friendly natives, who followed his many devious 
steps with unerring eyes. 

Another man, similarly lost in the interior, after 
vainly trying to recover the road, determined to 
make for the coast, which he knew lay to the 
west. He was also confident that the sun regularly 
set in that quarter, and therefore, he boldly deter- 
mined to trust himself to the guidance of the bud, 
making sure, that if he followed it far enough, it 
must lead him to the coast at last. Accordingly, he 
marched after the sun till night-fall, and then went 
cheerfully to sleep, having supped upon some bread 
and pork, whidi he carried with him. The next 
morning, at sunrise, he started off in the direction 
of his guide, perfectly unconscious that he was now 
retracing his steps, and journeying eastward. All 
day, however, he continued to follow the sun, and 
when it set, wondered that he had not yet reached 
the sea. At night, he finished his bread and pork, 
and the next morning set off again on his long and 
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tedious journey ; stUt, at nigbt, thtxe was no op- 
pearance of the ocean, and he fired off his gun at 
a black cockatoo, which he killed with his only 
charge of shot. 

Upon this bird he Uved for the next two days, 
and for two more he subsisted upoo roots. He had 
now given up all hopes of discoTering the sea, and 
bad lain down to die, when he was found by his 
master and a party of natives, who had come iu 
search of him. 

It appeared that he was found upon almost the 
very spot on which he had first lost himself. 

When once a man b^pns to beheve that he is 
lost in the wilderness, he feds as helpless as one 
who is blind-folded at the game of bhndman's buff, 
and who has been twirled round so often, that he 
has no idea whereabouts the door or the fire-place 
is situated. Those who are used to the bush steer 
their coarse with almost unerring precision by the 
sun, and a few known objects, but there are num- 
bers who never acquire this power. The natives 
appear to know by instinct the direction of every 
spot they wish to reach ; and many white men seem 
to possess the same fiaculty. 

But I have almost forgotten that we are all this 
time sailing up the river in our whale-boat. It was 
a very beautiful sail, and we repeatedly passed 
cheerfol-looking farm-booses on either bank — some- 
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times goodly mansions with park-like enclosures 
about them. In the afternoon we dined upon cold 
vild-duc^ ; and as each man aipped his grog in his 
pannikin, we felt bo exceedingly cheerful, that 
Simon and Meliboeus favoured the public with 
" Away with melancholy I " and divers other agree- 
able ditties. The wind however died away, and 
evening set in as we passed Guildford. The banks 
of the river had now risen into steep clifls, which 
threw a deep gloom over our course. We had 
furled the sails, and taken to the o&ib, and as we 
blindly poked our way, we began to think this kind 
of work was not quite so agreeable as it had at first 
appeared. Nothing was now to be seen but the 
outlines of the steep sides of the river on which 
occasional hcmsM were visible, the light streaming 
through the windows, and making us fancy how 
comfortable eveiy thing must be within, and how 
pleasant it would be to be sitting at supper in a 
cheerful room,' instead of toiling at our oars with 
blistered hands, and without the prospect oi a good 
bed at the end of the voyage. 

Romance was gone; the sad reaUty of life re- 
mained. Still we pulled along, steering by turns, 
and doubting and wondering every hundred yards 
whether we had not gone past the place we sought. 
Sometimes we paused on our oars to debate the 
question, but stiU we continued to push on ; till at 
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we foond onrselTes close abreast of the 
wooden bailding we were so anxioiisly looking out 
for, and experienced a sensation of surprise as well 
as of delight. 

The boat was soon safely moored, and the door 
of the building unlocked ; and by the light of a 
wax taper, which we had brought on purpose, we 
found ourselves in a large empty room, without any 
fire-place. A hei^ of dead wood was soon collected 
at the entrance ; and a glorious fire lighted up the 
small enclosure which surrounded the building, and 
sufficiently illuminated a considerable portion of the 
room itself. The kettle being put on, we soon had 
tea ready, and managed to get through our rations 
of bread and pork, not forgetting to give little Fig 
his supper, who sat very seriously before the fire, 
wondering what it all meant. 

Cigars, and brandy and water, having been duly 
administered before bed-time, we next proceeded to 
titter down coats and cloaks; and having made 
ourselves as comfortable as circumstances would 
admit of, stretched ourselves on the floor, with a few 
sighs and thoughts of home,' and slept until day- 
break. 

The first thing we did next morning was to 
unload the boat ; and then having breakfasted, and 
secured the door on our effects, we started on our 
homeward trip, and had the satisfaction of pulling 
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the whole diatance to Perth, where we were obliged 
to sleep the next night, as it was impossible for us 
to get down Melville water in the teeth of a strong 
sea-breeze. 

When we had to start again with another load of 
goods, our hearts were much heavier than on the 
first excursion. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



FABMB ON TH 



First impressioDB endure the longest, and are 
recalled with most pleasure. Further acquaintance 
does not always give us a truer idea of the value of 
the object, as familiari^ frequently makes us over- 
look as iDsignificant that which is constantly before 
us. It is not the object that is proved to be really 
less valuable as we become better acquainted with 
it, but our own views which change with our 
position. My first impressions on visiting the 
various farms, or rather gentlemen's residences, on 
the banks of the Swan, were extremely agreeable. 
I thought nothing could be more delightful than to 
live at one of those picturesque and lovely spots. 
If the romance of that first feeling be now faded 
from my heart, it is not because I have discovered 
that all which I then saw was an illusion, but be- 
cause a more sober state of mind — that state into 
which the mind settles as the excitement of sudden 
change and unwonted novelty subsides — teaches 
that hq>piness is not local, and that it is no more 
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likely to be found in the finest country residence 
than in the main street of a town. 

At the first view we are apt to imagine that 
people who live in one of these pleasant retreats 
must needs be happier than ourselves, who possess 
nothing but a miserable shieling. 

This is the delusion ; and when with increasing 
knowledge, we recover from this, we cease to envy 
and to covet. 

My first ride up the Swan was a most del%htful 
one. No park in England could be more beautiful 
than the grounds around some of the dwellings. 

The ride through tbe scattered village of (ruild- 
ford, with a view of the rich and extensive flats of 
Woodbridge, the property of Sir James Stirling, 
and the frequent bends of the river, is a very agree- 
able one. The whole coimtry of the middle and 
upper Swan resembles a vast English park. We 
passed the pretty country church of the Middle 
Swan, with its modest parsonage beside it, and then 
proceeded through wooded ravines along a pleasant 
drive to one of the most hospitable mansions in the 
colony. Extensive stables, bams and out-buildings 
occupied the back of the premises. As it was now 
too late in the evening to see much (rf the sur- 
rounding sceneiy, we entered the house of Samuel 
Moore, Esq., and sat down to an excellent dinn^. 
In the evening we bad music — ^pianos are as common 
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in Western Australia as in England. At ui^t I 
occupied a sofa in the parlour. The excitement 
and novelty of my present situation — so many 
thousands of leagues removed fr(»u the spot on 
which, only a few months before, I had deemed I 
I was to spend my life — kept me wakeful ; and 
about one o'clock I arose, and opening the French 
window, stepped out into the verandah. How 
solemn was the scene before me, faintly hghted by 
the moon ! In front of the house was a pretty 
sloping garden, and below this stretched a broad 
clearing, now waving with com, amidst which rose 
up a number of scattered, lofty, dead trees, whidi 
had been purposely killed by ringing the bark. 
How moum&l they looked in that gloomy light ! 

The river bounded this clearing, and beyond the 
river stretdied its h^ bank, covered with forest 
trees, the advanced lines, as it were, of the vast 
wUdemess which lay behind. From out the 
depths of those woods rose the occasional shrieks 
of an owl, or other night bird, and at intervals 
the long dismal howl of a wild dog — the only car- 
nivorous animal indigenous in t^t country. The 
air was balmy, but thare was something in the 
mournful aspect of the scene that weighed upon the 
spirits, and made one feet inexpressibly lonely in 
the midst of that boundless wildemeBS of forest 

Time soon takes off the edge of novelty, and long 
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ago I have learned to feel perfectly at ease and 
cheerful, whilst lyiog in the midst of much deeper 
solitude, with no companions but my horse grazing 
near me, and the fixe at my feet. There is no 
country in the world so safe for the traveller as 
Western Australia. 

The next day we went over the farm of our host. 
His hest land was on the flats at the river side, but 
bis upland, by judicious cultivation, is made pro- 
ductive and valuable. A carriage-drive extends 
through the grounds and affords beautiful prospects 
of the river, and of the estates through which it 
runs ; and on the other side, of the Darling Hills. 
The hedge-rows on this property are planted with 
olive, almond, and peach trees — an admirable policy, 
which ought to be adopted throughout Australia. 
In a few years — for the olive bears fruit much 
sooner here than in the south of Europe — a 
valuable traffic in ohve-oil may be expected from 
this colony. 

The ingenious gentleman who ovms this property 
(which is, in point of soil, one of the worst farms 
on the Swan) continues annually to add to its value 
by his persevering system of improvement. He 
has had a steam-engine constructed on his own 
premises, and under his personal superintendence ; 
and he grinds his own flour as well as that of his 
neighbours. 
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The neighbouring estate of W. L. Brockman, 
Esq., is a more valuable property, and equally 
attractive in possessing a well-cultivated farm, a 
beautiful situation, a comfortable residence, and an 
amiable family. 

With similar energy and aavoir /aire, all the 
beautifiil farms on this nver might be made most 
enviable residences. 

Whilst on the subject of farming, I may mention 
a reaping-machine which has been introduced into 
this colony from South Australia, where it was 
invented. It is only adapted to a veiy dry climate, 
but there it is most valuable. A pair of horses 
push a machine before them, which consists of a 
threshtDg-machine and a set of revolving combs, 
some six feet wide. These comba, in their revolu- 
tions, catch up the wheat, and tear off the ears 
&om the stalks, throwing them back into the 
threshing-machine. A field of wheat is thus reaped 
and threshed as fast as the horses can walk over it. 
The straw is afterwards mown. 

The roads are hard and good in this neighbour- 
hood, and some of the settlers keep their open 
carriages. 

I doubt whether I have conveyed to the reader a 
just idea of some of the pleasantest spots which are 
to be met with in this colony ; but I would not 
have him (full of romantic thoughts and ^ricultural 
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purposes) rush hastily into the mart and sell his 
substfmce in order to lead a life of tranquil retire- 
ment in this distant Eden. It require a good deal 
of philosophy to make a contented settler. Most 
colonists leave England full of virtuous resolutions — 
with boBoms glowing with the ardent love of nature ; 
and fully persuaded that they need nothing to make 
them happy but a small farm, beautifully situated, 
with its cottage omee, and its spreading vines, and 
a nobie fig-tree, beneath which they are to sit in the 
cool of the evening, with their Uttle ones around 
them. All this they may really possess ; and for 
some time they are in raptures at the novel feeling 
of being men of landed interest. This is always 
the first ambition of a colonist — to have some pro- 
perty which he may lawfully call his own. And, 
indeed, the human heart never expands with more 
satisfactory pride than in the breast of him whose 
territorial possessions have hitherto been confined 
to a few flower-pots in his parlour-window, but who 
now stands firmly beneath a lofty gum-tree, and 
looking round him, murmurs " This is mine !" It 
is, indeed, a very pleasant sensation, but, unfortu- 
nately, it is very short-Hved. 

Men do not come out to a colony to spend an 
income, but to make a living. When once their 
capital is laid out in the acquisition of a farm, and 
in the necessary purchase of stock, they have to 
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raise money out of it to pay their labourers' wages, 
and find l^eir households with tea, sugar, clothing, 
and " Bundrim." Many things may be grown upon 
your farm, but not everyt^iing. At first, the settler 
is satisfied with finding that he can sell sufficient 
produce to enable him to pay his way, provided he 
practise the utmost economy, and exhibit a reason- 
able degree of good management. 

But soon there are extra expenses to be liquidated ; 
a long illness in his family brings him in debt to 
the doctor ; or his neighbour has injured him, and 
he has, thereupon, further injured himself by going 
to law and avenging the wrong. He now becomes 
discontented, and thinks he is as badly off as he 
was before he left England ; or, perhaps he may 
have sustained no losses, and is just able to live on 
his property without getting into debt ; he foi^ets, 
however, the principles on which he came out to 
settle ; he begins to complain that he is not making 
money. It is true he leads an easier life than he did 
in England ; he is not striving and straggling for 
existence as he was there, bat he is making no 
money. His wife asks him daily, in the pleasantest 
connubial key, why he brought them all from Eng- 
land, to bury them there, and see nobody from mora 
till night ? What, she ui^s, is to become of their 
children P Will Jonadab, their first-bom, be a gen- 
tleman hke his maternal ancestors ? — But how, in- 
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deed, should he, with the pursuits of a cow-boy and 
the hands of a scavenger ? It is very well for one who 
cares nothing for genteel society, and whose bearish 
manners, in fact, unfit him for it, to lead such a life ; 
but is a&e to endure this for ever, and see her 
daughters married to men who wear long beards 
and Blucher boots P 

These incessant attacks at length overthrow the 
ennobling philosophy of the colonist. He knows 
not where to procure more than he already possesses, 
or he would gladly return to the country of his fore- 
fathers ; but alas ! he sees no prospect of gaining 
even a bare livelihood there. Without knowing, 
then, how or where to improve his conditioD, he 
deplores the penury of his lot, and sighs for wealth 
which he has no prospect of ever obtaining. 

My own opinion has ever been that colonists, 
with few exceptions, must always be poor men. 
They may possess large estates and numerous 
herds ; but the more numerous these herds, the less 
is their marketable value : for popidation and de- 
mand can never increase in equal ratio with the 
supply. A man, therefore, who possesses the ele- 
ments of wealth, may still be poor in the article of 
money. 

Nor will his estates produce him more income 
than his herds ; for in most cases the only rent 
which his tenants can afford to pay is in kind. Tie 
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only real wealth to a colony is the incessant in^ua; 
of immigration, combining capital and labour. 

There are some of us, happily, who still retain 
the ancient philosophy. We have not thought of 
pecuniary wealth, and are content to live easily, 
with those moderate blessings which attach to a 
beneficent climate and a simple mode of life. 

So very little is required which money can buy, 
that men seem to be annoyed at the foot, and insist 
upon creating new wants. 

A great deal of discontent and repining generally 
prevails in a colony. People who have lived 
miserably in England, who have long doubtfully 
hovered between suicide and highway robbeiy, 
determine at length to adopt the stiU more melan- 
choly alternative of emigration. After bequeathing 
a few tender sighs to the country which they have 
hitherto regarded rather as a step-mother than a 
parent ; and having pathetically solicited the sym- 
pathy of those who more readily bestow upon them 
a few pounds than a few tears, in the pious hope of 
never seeing them more, our emigrants betake 
themselves to the favoured land of their adoption, 
in the full and confident belief that they have 
nothing now to do, but live "like gentlemen," 
though without the means, or any other qualifica- 
tions of that class. Their Faith is of that aflfecting 
and unlimited description, as to load them to sup- 
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pose that He who beneficently feeds the raveDS will 
not neglect the -Tooks or the drones. 

In a very short time, however, they find that 
they are no better off in the new ihaa they were in 
the old country. The gum-trees do not produce 
bread, nor the banksias shoulders of mutton ; and, 
consequently, their hopes have been miserably dis- 
appointed, and they loudly proclaim their wants 
and sorrows in the streets. There are unfortonately 
in all colonies — those refagia jieccatorum — many 
emigrants of this class, idle and worthless, who 
have never done well, and never will succeed in any 
part of the world. 

A colonid life is not for these men, and we 
recommend them to pass on to some other r^on 
as quiddy as possible. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE MOBAL THKBHOMTTSB Of 0OL0HU8. 

Im the ciad town of every colony, there is always 
agreeable eociety to be found among the resident 
Giovemment officers, and the other principal inhabi- 
tants. Many estimable individuals are to be met 
with in all communities ; in that in which I have 
myself resided for some years, there are many for 
whom I entertain the highest regard. I hope, 
therefore, it will not be considered that, in the 
remains which I am about to make, I am actuated 
by any ill or invidious feeling, or at all allude to 
individuals. Since I have undertaken the task of 
drawing sketehes of colonial life, I must not en- 
deavour to conceal any portion <^ the truth, nor 
tacitly allow erroneous conclusions to be dravm 
from my remarks. 

I have already observed that a good and kindly 
feeling towards one another prevails in this colony 
among the settlers generally. But I must qualify 
this remark by adding — in all cases in which indi- 
vidual interests are not concerned. There is less 
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perhaps of the spi/ii of dealing in this colony than 
in any other of the British empire. Ours is not a 
mercantile community, and the farm-settlers gene- 
rally are young men of good birth and gentlemanly 
spirit. Still, even here, beyond all question, eiists 
the same odious tendency (though less apparent) 
which pievaUs more or less iu all colonies, to 
advance self-iuterest on every possible occasion, 
without being deterred by any scruples whatsoever. 

When men become emigrants, they leave behind 
tliem their relations, friends, connexions, and all their 
old associations, and appear upon a new theatre 
of action, where they have no feelings to consult 
beyond their own personal wishes and interests. 

They find themselves suddenly emancipated from 
all those restraints which formerly acted with a 
salutary influence upon their natural inclinations ; 
and having no one near them whose opinion they 
regard, or whom they care to conciliate, they fall 
rapidly into the belief that they have no one to live 
for but themselves, and, consequently, m^e self the 
sole guide of all their actions, and sole god of their 
idolatry. 

This spirit of Yankeeiswi is the prevaihng spirit of 
colonies. It is the natural consequence of the iso- 
lated state in which men feel themselves to exist, 
when they have no longer those less selfish motives 
of action that influenced and regulated their con- 
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duct under other circumstances. The eye of a 
parent no longer watches over them with approba- 
tion or anxiety ; and what has a still more powerful 
influence upon their conduct, they are now beyond 
the observation of that circle of friends, relations, and 
acquaintance, to which they had been known from 
childhood ; which had constituted their world, and 
the censure or approbation of which determined 
their state of self-reproach or self-satisfaction. Pew 
men may be trusted far who can say, " lam not 
knoum here ;" for tiiese are always the people who 
care least what they do. Good and well-meaning 
persons will exclaim, "Colonists can have very 
little sense of religion, if they allow themselves to 
act at a distance differently from what they would do 
at home." Those who have more than a theoretical 
acquaintance with mankind, and who are used to 
look upon them in their undisguised selfishness, 
know well that their sense of rehgion is greatly de- 
pendent upon the circumstances in which men find 
themselves placed. We are not speaking of what 
such and such people would do and feel, but of 
what is reaUy done and felt by thousands. 

Besides, I have already premised that it is not 
every colonist who acts on these principles, but 
that such is the general tendency to act in a colony. 

We can now understand the origin of that 
intense selfishness in the American character, which 
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has nevN yet been cast aside, aod which, in fact, is 
perpetuated by a repubUcau form of goveroment. 

The high and nice sense of honour, the chivahous 
generosity, the frank acknowledgment of superiority, 
and the ready devotion of self to the interests of 
others at the call of duty, constituted the brightest 
ornaments of the feudal system, and stUl ghtter 
(though with feebler lustre) among the fragments 
of that system throughout civilized Europe. 

The Spirit of Trade, which has shattered feudalism, 
has impaired the brightness of that principle which 
was the soul of feudalism. Nor has rehgion yet 
succeeded in supplying the loss. Religion, which 
is the bond between Man and his God, has less 
influence in regulating his dealings with his fellows 
than Honour, which is the bond between man aud 
man.* 

And when the principle of honour loses its 
purity, you may be sure that the principle of reli- 
gion is already decayed or dead. Now the prin- 
ciple of honour being (so to speak) of human origin, 
depends greatly for existence upon the opinions of 
men ; and when we are emancipated from all great 

* In nuking this obserration, I refer to the general conduct 
of the World ; and am far &om intending to eaj, that honour 
oitghi to have more influence with mankind than religion. 
The tra\j religtonB, a small but sacred band, " do justly, love 
merc^, and walk humbly with God." 
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regard for those opinions, it almost inevitably fol- 
lows that our sense of honour becomes much im- 
paired ; and having no longer any fear of censure, 
we no longer have any feeling of shame. 

In a colony, then, is most apparent the accursed 
Spirit of Trade — that insidious spirit which under- 
mines the truth of the heart, which destroys its 
most generous impulses, and sneers at every mani- 
festation of disinterestedness. The first object of 
a colonist is that of a petty shopkeeper, — ^to grasp 
at every thing which is likely to benefit himself, 
without regard to justice, religion, or honour. His 
own interest is the only guide of his actions, and 
becomes the very soul of his existence. He came 
out to make a fortune, if possible, and he thinks 
himself justified in using every means to this end. 
Do not suppose that he is a downright villain who 
would commit highway robbery. Hp would be 
greatly shocked at such an imputation, for his con- 
science is still too timid for so flagraiit a crime. 
He merely follows the golden maxim of caveat 
emptor, and, like the petty shopkeeper, thinks be is 
justified in cheating those who are too stupid to 
look after their own interests, and too ignorant or 
too feeble to enforce their just dues. 

When that nice sense of honour which rules the 
conduct of the high-minded gentleman, and makes 
him scorn to take advantage of the ignorance or 
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the necessities of another, ceases to influence, the 
accursed spirit becomes dominant, and men look 
with suspicion on all around them. 

It has become the pride and the boast of colo- 
nists, as of horse-dealers, that they are sharp fellows ; 
that they have cut their eye-teeth, and are remark- 
ably wide-awake. These honourable disticctions 
are acknowledged by the simple-minded with alarm. 
They feel like men involved among a mob, and 
instinctively button up their pockets. 

The moral thermometer in a colony is lamentably 
low. 

We do not, however, look upon this state of 
things as irremediable, and without hope ; on the 
contrary, we doubt not but the Better Spirit will in 
time resume its pre-eminence, and colonists will be 
respected for their elevated sentiments and high 
sense of honour, rather than for their acuteness Id 
driving a bai^in. This evil, which is the natural 
consequence of their present condition as isolated 
atoms, unconnected together by those bonds of 
mutual respect which cocflne men in older coun- 
tries, will cease as society becomes re-organized^ 
and men feel themselves occupying in a colony the 
same position, as regards obligations and duties, 
that they would have filled in the parent state. As 
they settle themselves more firmly in their places, 
they will come to feel that respect which ever 
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attaches to the character of home ; and conscious 
that example is necessary from men who occupy 
prominent positions, a higher tone will insensibly 
be assumed, and the Belter Spirit agun be diffused 
throughont all the ramifications of society. But to 
this end, it is most essential that eveiy aid should 
be given that Government has the power to bestow. 
Religious instruction, and that good example which, 
we may assume, is ever afforded to society by the 
English clergy, are the principal instruments to be 
sought. In Western Australia there are at this 
time only six clergymen, who are scattered ovw a 
country many hundred miles in extent. Many dis- 
tricts are, unavoidably, entirely without the exhor- 
tations and offices of a minister. At King Geoi^'s 
Sound, an important post, no clei^ymui is seen 
from one year to another. Human beings are 
bom, married, and buried, without a minister to 
baptize, to teach, to bless, or to ^ve consolation in 
their extremity. There is no bishop to consecrate, 
to watch over, or to reprove.* 

This is a state of things that must be remedied, 
or moral improvements cannot be expected. 

* Bj the munifioeuce of Hiss Bnrdeit Coatt«, a biatoprio 
hu been recentlj foooded in South Austnllftj and the 
Western Colony is for the present to be inoluded in the ume 
diocese. But when it is remembered that there is no oTer- 
land conuunnintion between the colonies, and the route hj 
>«• occapicfl about ten da^H, it must be eridwt that this 
provision is y«rj inadequate to our wants. 
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The Roman Church has been more thoughtful 
of her children in this colony, there being now 
settled here a bishop, and about a dozen priests of 
that persuasion — reason the more for the active 
interference of a Protestant Government to pro- 
tect the spiritual vrelfare of the Protestant com- 
munity. 

The next most important object is the education 
of the youth of the colony. So soon as ever 
Government can afford the grant of a few hundreds 
a -year, free-schools ought to be established in 
various districts. Such is usually the scarcity of 
money in a colony, that parents c-annot afford to 
bestow even the commonest education upon their 
children. Of course, I allude only to the general 
condition of society ; there are individuals who 
educate their families in a judicious and sufficient 
manner ; but the great prevailing want is not the 
less felt and deplored. Boys, the sons of men who 
have themselves been well educated, are early made 
to supply the place of labourers and servants. 
Hardy and manly in appearance, they are naturally 
rough and uncouth in manner, and unhappily pos- 
sess no mental stores beyond those early principles 
of gain which have grown with their growth. In 
their anxiety that their sons should do well in the 
world, the parent's first object is to impress upon 
them the oecessily of making the most of every 
thing. Their early powers are- exercised in selling 
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stores, sheep, cattle, or other ptodace^ and the; are 
npplauded in proportion to the hard bargain which 
they have driven. If a man, threatened with law 
proceedings, is compelled to sell his whole crop of 
potatoes at a minons loss, our keen and knowing 
youngster glories in the opportunity of making a 
bai^^ain by which he shall profit to the amount of a 
hundred per cent., thongh the seller return to his 
agitated family writhing with despair. The mal- 
leable intellect of onr youth is annealed by the 
Demon of Gain upon the anvil of Self-interest. 

National education is one of the first objects of 
a paternal government. The course of study oi^ht 
ever to be adapted to the circumstances and posi- 
tion of the scholars. In t^e first years of a colony, 
the human mind peculiarly exhibits a downward 
tendency. Few men prove themselves in their 
new condition of life superior or equal to the 
character which they had formerly borne, as pious, 
learned, or humane. The circumstances which 
formerly so eminently conduced to the maintenance 
of piety, the coltivation of intellect, and the exer- 
cise of benevolence, no longer exist. Solitary and 
selfish &om position, men of naturally generous 
temper and good disposition, feel their hearts con- 
tract and shrivel within them. Surrounded by a 
sordid and selfi^ crew, they find no objects for 
sympathy, no indiicerocDts for the increase or the 
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prMervation of knowledge, no animating impnlse to 
lead them forward in a good cause. Struggling for 
a time in the net which is around them, they at 
length fall from the edge, down into the seething 
cauldron, and become fused among the mass. 

I%e tendency of colonieation is to deteriorate. The 
first object of Government should therefore be to 
arrest this Impulse, and remedy the evil so far 
as may be accomplished. If the oiiginal settlers 
degenerate in their moral condition, their children 
sink still lower. When parents cease to feel the 
influence of those high and pure principles in which 
they were themselves brought up, they naturally 
foi^et to inculcate them in the minds of their 
offspring. What, then,' are the guides that direct 
these in their progress through life? What can they 
be but Self-interest, relieved perhaps occasionally 
by a few touches of Good-nature? 

The young women inevitably grow up mere 
creatures of impulse. Where are those high 
qualities which are necessary to ^ve them their 
proper influence over the minds and actions of 
the other sex? Where is that powerful sense of 
the duties of their calling and position, that is 
necessary to create confidence in the breast of the 
lover or the husband? Where are those unswerv- 
ing principles which alone can keep them, through 
trial and temptation, in the right way ? 
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Woman, alas ! has tost her power, when she 
ceases to inspire veneration and command respect. 

It is the interest of eveiy colony, and the duty 
of every Government, to raise the moral character 
and condition of the people. The necessity of this 
must be forcibly present in the minds of those to 
whom the duties of l^islation are intrusted ; and 
as the most obvious means of improvement he in 
the judicious instruction of the young generation, 
the attention of Government must soon be directed 
to this grand object. 
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CHAPTER X. 



OOUMTBT LIFa. 



It is most undeniably true, " that there is no 
place like England," for men who are in " easy cir- 
cumstances," and who therefore think do more 
of direct or indirect taxation, and of those multi- 
tudinous burthens which highly-civilized life im- 
poses, than a besom-maker's ass does of the load 
under which it daily journeys. But how many 
thousands are there (children of sad parents — ^Toil 
and Sorrow) who find their utmost efforts scarcely 
sufficient to keep them out of the debtor's prison ! 
Continual gloom fills the chambers of their hearts ; 
the sun bestows its cheering rays in vain ; and all 
the gay and beautiful influences of the bright 
world of Nature fiiil to inspirit him whose every 
energy is directed to the task of raising his family 
beyond the threatening grasp of Want. In his 
few moments of relaxation, when those whom he 
loves — for whom he is toiling unto death — hang 
around him with gentle fondness ; in those sweet 
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moments, when love unutterable beams through 
the glistening eye, and tender soUcitude watches 
the care-worn face, seeking to win one happy smile 
— even then, he dare not give himself up to joy. 
The thought is never absent from him that life 
perhaps is ebbing fast ; the very labours to which 
his only hope of income is attached, are gradually 
wearing him down to the grave ; and when he is 
no more, what shall be the lot of those whose 
beaming fac^ smile so sweetly P What struggles, 
what miseries are in store for the beloved wife and 
those young and innocent daughters whose hearts 
are fuU of him 1 No ! he dare not give himself up 
to joy ; he smiles in answer to their endearments 
— bat it is rather a shadow than s sunbeam that 
passes across his countenance. 

How many thousands are there in England so 
circumstanced, who curse the arti6cial state of 
society in which they are compelled to live ! In 
their prof^on or trade they are bound to keep 
up a certain degree of appearance, or they are 
shunned by those whom it is their chief interest 
to condliate. The great bug-bear ever present in 
the mind of an Englishman, is the dread of not 
being thought sufficiently " respectable." Pro- 
fessional men and tradesmen depend for their 
subsistence upon appearances. To be flashy is as 
bad OS to be shabby ; the great object is to appear 
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substantial. If you are rich, you have less temp- 
tation to be dishonest, and may consequently be 
trusted. Every man, therefore, who depends upon 
the opinion of others, is compelled to assume the 
appearance of being comfortably circumstanced in 
order to inspire confidence. Character is the life* 
blood of Englishmen, but character alone will 
seldom extricate a man from the slough of Poverty. 
In our highly artificial state of society, something 
more powoful than character alone is required to 
place a man in the road to fortune — call it as you 
please, tact or humbi]^. 

This necessity for keeping up appearances in 
order to move in that rank of life which his busi- 
ness reqmree him to occupy, is the heaviest tax 
imposed upon the income of an Englishman. How 
often does it draw from him all his profits, leaving 
him to lament how little he is enabled to lay by 
annually for his children! Many times, without 
doubt, he wishes he durst retire to a cottage too 
small to admit the visits of the heartless acquain* 
tance who form his " fashionable" world. Does 
their society afford him or his family any real 
happiness P Is it not rather the cause of many 
heart-burnings to him and to them P How much 
happier he feeb he should be, had he never looked 
abroad for happiness, but sought it only around 
his own hearth ! To see his daughters elegantly 
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attired, would gratify him extremely, were it not 
for the unwelcome reminiscences of expense. But 
would the; look less lovely, to his eyes, or be less 
dear to his heart, when moving about him in the 
useful performance of domestic duties, clad io 
homely garments, aud thinking more of him and 
home than of visiting and display ? 

How economically, and how happily too, might 
he live, were his own house his world, and his 
wife and children the only beings for whose opinion 
he cared ! But, alas ! these are the persons whose 
opinion is of least importance in his pursuit of 
fortune. He must do as the world does if he 
would secure its smiles, and is compelled to think 
less of happiness than of gain. 

Is such a man happier, leading such a life, than 
he would be as a colonist P Here— ever blessed be 
the recollection 1 — there is no necessity for sacrific- 
ing peace of mind to appearance. The man whose 
conduct proves him to be of gentlemanly mould, 
is everywhere treated fis an equal ; and though his 
occupation and mode of living be ever so humble, 
he loses nothing in the consideration of his fellow- 
colonists. The half-pay officer, or gentleman far* 
mer, who occasionally drives his own cart, or sows 
the seed which he has purchased in the market, is 
not thought less quahfied to act as a magistrate, 
nor is less respected by the great and small in his 
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neighbourhood. His cares are directed towards 
obtainiog substantiBl comforts for his family, and 
not towards making a display in the eyes of the 
little world around him. 

Conscious that he is respected only for his cha- 
racter as an iipriglit man, and that as every one 
knows he b not wealthy, it would be ridiculous to 
affect the appearance of wealth, he wears the 
coarsest garments with more pleasure than the 
finest coat, and draws all his happiness &om do- 
mestic sources. His sons and daughters equally 
indifierent to show — ^though, the latter, at least, are 
always neatly dressed — are busied with their dif- 
ferent duties, all tending to pTX)mote the general 
comfort. 

Happy family !— how pleasantly the evenings 
pass in your society ! Gladly would I ride many 
miles to spend such pleasant hours, and witness 
happiness so unpretending and real. How cheer- 
ful looks that large room, with its glorious fire of 
Jarra-wood and black-boys, (for it is the winter 
season,) and how lightly those young ^h move 
about, arranging the tea-table, and prepahng for the 
evening meal I The kind-hearted mother, relieved 
of all duties but that of superintendence, sits by 
the fire chatting cheerfully with the guest, whose 
eyes, nevertheless, wander round the room ^ter 
a certain light and dancing shape ; the host, a man 
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of eld, but stalwart in appearance, fall of hos- 
pitality and Doble courtesy, appears in his easy 
slippers and an old and well-worn coat, which 
formerly bad seen service in London ball-rooms. 
He discourses not only of the crops and colonial 
politics, but of literature, and the last news firom 
£nglsnd ; for like many other colonists he receives 
the English papers, and patronizes the Quarterfy 
Meview. On the sofa lie the Uteat numbOTs of 
Punch and the lUuatraied London News — some 
four mouths old, of course — for the ladies like fun 
and pictures, whilst their lather labohoosly wades 
through a three months' accumulation of the Times. 
With what alacrity the old gentleman rises up 
and welcomes a traveller, who has unexpectedly 
arrived, and has just stabled his horse, and seen 
him fed before he made his appearance in the par- 
lour I There is no beating about the bush for a 
bed, or an invitation to supper. Of the latter he 
is certain, and indifferent about the former j for 
having slept the last night under a tree, he feels 
sure of making himself comfortable on the sofa, or 
on the hearth-rug before the fire. And then the 
girls, who have no affectation or nonsense about 
them, crowd round the new-arrived, and ply him 
with questions about their young Mends in other 
parts of the colony, and whether he was at the last 
ball at Government House, and what was most 
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worn on that occasion — until the good man, laugh- 
ing, breaks throt^h the circle, declaring he will 
answer no more questions till he has had his 
supper, and, it ma; be, a glass of whisky-toddy 
screeching hot. 

During the evening the girls sing, and happily 
they sing well; and they take most pleasure in 
those songs which papa likes best to hear. And 
the poor bachelor-guest, who looks on, feels his 
heart melting within him, and reviles himself for 
the destitution in which he lives at home. Sud- 
denly, peibaps, horses at a gallop are heard to 
enter the yard ; and soon afl^wards two young 
fellows, freah from the capital, come dashing into 
the room, full of spirits, and vowing they have gal- 
lopped over on purpose to ascertain whether the 
ladies were still living. Here is authority of un- 
doubted value for everything relating to the ball at 
Government Houses and the merits and f^pear- 
ance of every person who attended it are soon 
brought under discussion. This naturally inspires 
the young people with a desire to dance ; so the 
table is pushed aside, and papa being squeezed 
nearly into the fire, mamma takes her place at the 
piano, and bursts off with the Annen Folka. 

It may seem strange to you, dear reader, who 
have an idea that colonists are merely wild beasts, 
that snch things should be. But so it is ; and 
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though people may dance the Cellarius with more 
gravity in the saJoona of St. James's, I question 
whether dancing be half the fun there that our 
light-hearted colonista seem to think it. There are 
no strangers in small cobnies — it is always a family 
party dancing tc^ther ; mid, consequently, people 
are as merry as if it were Christmas-time all the 
year round. 

Yoor fashionable people may pity them; but 
God help them, poor thmgs I In their dark and 
d^raded state they seem to enjoy themselves so 
much, that I should not like them to be put out of 
concdt with themselves, or made to repudiate what- 
ever gives them innocent pleasure. Nor are they 
entirely insensible to the good opinion of great 
pet^Ie ; for when they learnt that the Polka was 
thought vulgar at Buckingham Palace, they had 
serious intentions of denying it admittance into the 
ball-rooms of Perth; and I sincerely believe it 
would speedily have pined away and died, like a 
maiden under the breath of slander, but for a con- 
fidently entertained hope that her Majesty would 
never hear of the oflFencM of the people of Perth — 
and people will do all kinds of things when they 
can do them secretly. So the Polka continues to 
be danced in Western Australia ; and the courage 
of the dancers has been much revived of late by 
hearing that it is still ^%atly in vogue at home. 
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notwithstanding the august censures said to have 
been passed apon it. 

A country life might always be a happy one, 
were people possessed of the smallest competence, 
and of properly regulated minds. There is as much 
unh^piness, or at least discontent, in colonies 
as elsewhere; bnt discontented colonists are the 
greatest fools in the world, because they have them- 
selves created the evils, and the remedies are gene- 
rally in their own power. The grand object of 
man's search is happiness, which he strives to 
obtain by a thoasand various ways. Wealth he 
covets, because he fondly believes that it contains 
the prize he seeks ; but if happiness may be found 
without wealth, of what value are riches ? Money 
is not so indispensable a necessary in a colony. 
Very little indeed suffices to enable a proprietor on 
the banks of the Swan, the Avon, or the Bruns- 
wick, to bring up his family in comfort, and to 
perform all the rights of a generous hospitaUty. The 
discontent which is so often felt in colonies arises 
from two causes : first, it is the natural feeling of 
those who emigrate late in life ; who, although un- 
successful at home, have ever been fondly attached 
to home associations, to the friends and connexions 
with whom they have been bound up during many 
years, and to the national belief that a man can 
never be truly happy out of England. In addi- 
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tion to this, the emigrant of mature years has been 
so long accDstomed to feel himself living in the 
very centre of intelligence, he has so long hem 
accustomed to watch the prepress of political action 
at home and on the continent, and to drink the 
fresh draughts of scientific discovery at the foun- 
tain-head, that now, when far removed from the 
busy and exciting scenes of the ever-moving pano- 
rama of European life, he feels lost in the wilder- 
ness — a fragment of drift-wood washed ashore and 
left far behind by the fast-progressing waves of 
Knowledge and Action. 

The second cause of discontent is found in the 
non-acquisition of money. Every one goes out to 
a colony with the full conviction that he shall make 
a fortune in a few years, and then return to Eng- 
land and become a man of landed interest. 

A man has to conquer his first disappointments 
before he can become a happy settler ; he has to 
form new and more just ideas of his actual position. 
Generally, it is necessary that he should return to 
England once more before he can entirely appre- 
ciate the advantages open to him in a colony. He 
then fully perceives how much more difiicult it is to 
obtain a bare subsistence in the old country. He 
finds that with the utmost economy he cannot 
supply the numerous wants of his family, and he 
longs for his old Austrahan dwelling again, and the 
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easjr, independeot life which he was accustomed to 
lead, when his children used to run about io brown 
holland, and his wife looked beconiing in printed 
cotton, and thought no beverage bo good as the 
wine which she bad assisted to make. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Scepticism is the offspring of ignorance. There . 
are many people still living who doubt the existence 
of dragons ; who go so far as to assert that snch 
creatures never did exist upon the face of this 
earth, and never did torment and destroy the inha- 
bitants thereof, and persecute forlorn maidens. 
Th^ scoff at the records which have descended to 
our times, as &bulouB legends, composed by idle 
monks ; who were accustomed to write fictitious his- 
tories during the dark ages. They deny to historical 
ballads that authority which Mr. Macanlay attaches 
to them; and yet the principal fact in the bio- 
graphy of Andromeda (even before the times of the 
monks) may have been true ; and the poor people 
of Wantley may really have been harassed by 
the celebrated dragon of that ilk. We speak 
seriously. 

Geobgists have ascertained beyond a doubt that 
winged monsters of the size described in ancient 
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l^nds did really inhabit this earth at some period 
or other. Happily they do longer exist of the same 
dimensioDS as formerly ; like the descendants of 
Anak, they have become fined down, as it were, in 
the com'se of ages, until their proportions no longer 
awaken personal fear, nor do their exploits engage 
the attention of historians. Sometimes, however, 
the ancient ferocity, the propensity for devastation, 
still breaks forth, even in the diminutive descend- 
ants of this formidable race, and persecuted Man 
feels hiooself driven to the brink of despair. 

Soon after I had settled at Perth, in a small 
house, with three quarters of an acre of ground 
about it, I began to think of improving my little 
territory. I thought it was a duty I owed to 
society to set a good example, by brining my pro- 
perty into a high state of cultivation. 

I intended to " make the barren desert smile" — 
to embower my dwelling in the midst of blossoming 
peas, and aspiring kidney beans, — to draw around 
me, as it were, a little luxuriant Eden, which should 
be the admiration of a Sunday public, as they stood- 
riveted at the palings, unable to pass by without 
a lengthened survey ; whilst the envied possessor, 
stooping behind his magnificent cabbages, would 
listen to their unstudied bursts of rapture with jus- 
tifiable pride. Glowing with horticultural fervour, 
I rose early in the morning, and dug up the soil 
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with stern resolutioii, toiliog with a Patagonian 
pick-axe at the great roots which ran in every 
direction, until I thought myself a perfect pattern 
of a settler. My man also exerted himself with 
equal enei^ and more steady endurance ; and in 
process of time a considerable portion of ground 
was got ready for seed. In order that nothing might 
be wanting to insure the most unlimited success, I 
purchased a quantity of manure, and had it drawn 
upon the ground. Then it was that the Evil Genius, 
who (like the wicked Enchanter that always kept 
his eye upon Don Quixote,) hath ever dogged my 
steps, made his baleful presence manifest by the 
most rampant hostility. The day on which the 
manure arrived, I went out in my pleasure-boat 
upon Melville Water, accompanied by my man 
Hannibal, to manage the head-sheets. On our 
return, at dusk, we found the manure scattered all 
over the premises, as if it had been kicked about 
by a party of dancing demons. 

The traces of talons were clearly discernible on 
the ground. I knew not what to make of it. I 
thought a dragon must have been rampaging about 
the premises. Well ! the next day the man scratched 
the manure together agam as well as he could, and 
we sowed a quantity of seed — peas, beans, and divers 
succulent vegetables. The following morning Han- 
nibal rose late, having overslept himself, as he 
k2 
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alleged. I was awakened by his sudden appearance 
at my bed-side, but no sooner sat up than I felt 
back ag^, appalled by the ghastliness of his visage . 

" The d — ^Is," said he, " have been agaiu, and 
have Bcrat up the earth far and wide ; and (he 
added, using a strong expression,) I'll be dashed if 
there's a seed left 1 " 

Alas ! " 'twas but owre true." The ground 
so neatly raked the evening before, which I had 
returned again and again to look at with fond pride, 
until it was obscured by darkness, was now torn up 
and defaced throughout its length and breadth. 

" Well ! " I exdaimed, as soon as I could spe^, 
" there are dragons in the world." 

I could now enter into the feelings of the poor 
husbandman of the dark ages, when he got up in 
the morning, and found a dragon finishing the last 
of his highly-prized dairy cows. If I could only 
catch him at it ! I felt immediately a fit of blood- 
thirstiness creep over me. I could have destroyed 
a dozen dragons with pleasure, might I only come 
within reach of them. Calmly, however, I ordered 
Hannibal to sow the seeds again, and keep better 
watch and ward in future. 

It now became a serioiis question how my 
property was to be protected. Am I to be subject 
to these incursions without defence ? Is there no 
safeguard in this country for a man's possessions ? 
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I finished breakfast hastily, and went to consult 
the chief magistrate. To my question as to how 
I o\ight to guard my garden and vegetables from 
the attacks of the insidious enemy, he repUed by 
referring me to the 2 Wm. lY. No. 2, a local act, 
by which people wbose property is trespassed 
upon, are allowed the privilege of impounding 
the trespassers. 

Impound a dragon I I thanked the worthy 
magistrate, " But," said I, " the creatures that de- 
stroy my substance have wings, and are not to be 
caught by men who have none." 

" The law," replied his worship, "is decisive on 
the subject ; you must follow the law, whether you 
be able to follow the offender or not." 

" But," said I again, " if the law gives me no 
protection — and merely to authorize me to im- 
pound a creature with wings, is a mockery un- 
worthy of the dignity of the law — I may surely 
protect myself? I will have afile of men on guard, 
and fire on any creature that infringes upon the 
vested rights which I possess in my property. 
I will defend myself," s^d I, growing warm under 
the oppressive weight of the law, " and maintain 
my vested rights." 

" No man," replied the worshipful justice, " as 
you know very well, has a right to defend hiaiself, 
except with the weapons of the law. You will 
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only get into scrapes if you fight with any other 
weapons." 

Finding that I was kicking against the pricks, 
I made my bow, and went home again in a very 
iTeful mood. 

Hannibal had resown the beds, and was at work 
upon others. On seeing me, he stepped up to a 
fine Nuytsia floribunda, which ornaments my 
grounds, and taking up a double-barrelled gun 
that was leaning against it, gave a few significant 
slaps upon the breach, and, smiling complacently, 
winked his eye. I turned away and entered the 
house, filled with a kind of grim satisfaction, as 
thoi^hts of vengeance flitted through my brain. 
Too much disturbed to sit still, I paced up and 
down the room, listening eagerly for sounds which 
should announce the hour of slaughter and revenge. 
The milk of human kindness had curdled in my 
breast ; I felt that I could sympathize with the 
restless anxiety of Charles IX. on the memorable 
eve ci St. Bartholomew. But the butchery of 
unarmed Huguenots was a different aff^ alto- 
gether from a war of extermination against in- 
vading dragons, I looked out of the windows 
every moment to see what Hannibal was about; 
but there he continued hoeing, and weeding, and 
raking, and looking as calm and amiable as the 
Duke when he awaited the proper moment to 
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attack the French. Saddenly he paused ; I watched 
him quietly drop his rake, and retire backwards 
behind a bush, Trhere he remained crouching down, 
with the double-barrelled gun in his handa. 

Unable to remain quiet any longer, I opened the 
window, and cried in a fierce whisper, " Kill ! 
kiUt" With his hand he motioned me to be 
quiet, BO I withdrew and paced about the room 
with feverish anxiety. The discharge of both 
barrels made me drop into a chair. Murder had 
been 'Committed ! Vengeance was satisfied, and 
remorse arrived as usual. Remorse, the ill-favoured 
ofispring of Fear 1 

" Yon will get yourself into scrapes," said the 
chief magistrate, " if you use any other weapon 
than the law." I reasoned with Conscience; 
1 repeated the argument that I had a right to 
defend my property when tiie law failed to aflbrd 
me protection. Dragons, said I, are /enB naiura ; 
the people of Perth, it would seem, are in the habit 
of keeping them as pets, and thus they come to be 
considered private property. But then, kt the 
people of Perth destroy their own substance, and 
not mine. If they do not choose to have gardens 
of their own, they have no right to prevent the 
growth of my radishes. Because they do not like 
sack, shall we have no more cakes and ale ? Be- 
cause they can exist without cauliflowers, must 
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I renounce all hopes of liaving hyssop In my 
pottage? 

What ! am I to rise up early in the morning 
and sow the seeds of carefulness and labour, merely 
for the sustenance of other people's harpies? 

To whom am I to look for redress, when I 
know not to whom the ruthless creatures belong ? 
— Creatures that wander far and wide in search of 
foodj that gain their precarious subsistence by 
plimder and rapine; and are intensely hostile to 
the labours and improvements of civilization. No 
wonder the poet looked upon them as hell-born, 
and called them a pest and a curse to society : — 

" nee nenoT nlla 

Peatia et in Denm Stf^is wee eztolit andu." 

I had made these reflections, and received a 
good deal of comfort from them, when Hannibal 
appeared at the door with a palhd countenance. 

" Two of them. Sir, are done for ; one's a big un 
■—eight pounds, if he weighs an 'unce. He's a 
handsome feller, that un ; black feathers, and spiurs 
to his heels six inches long. They'll make a 
houtcry about him, I expect." 

"What have you done with the carcases?" 

" Dragged 'em behind the bushes. 'Tan't legal 
to lift the bodies." 

" Gro on with your work, Hannibal, and don't 
appear at all fluttered or discomposed. liook as if 
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DothiDg had hsppened. If any one calls, I am 

not at home." 

An outcry ima raised about the death of the 
dragon. He was the favoimte of a yoang lady who 
was a pet of her papa's— (next to dragons, children 
are the most horrid nuisances). — An accursed dog 
(the d — 1 take all dogs I say I,) had found the body, 
and dragged it into the street, where it was recog- 
nised by the girl. The papa, furious at the sig^t 
of the favourite's tears, roamed and raged about 
the town in search of witnesses. Men of Belial are 
always to be found, especitdly in a colony, and 
Hannibal was openly accused of the murder. 

The whole town was in a state of excitement. 
People seemed to think that a blow had been struck 
at the very roots of civil and religious liberty ; and 
as every one had his favourite dragon, every one 
felt alarmed for its safety so long as Hannibal 
remained nnpunisbed. 

The ladies were especially bitter in their remarks 
and inuendoes. 

I was told \>yfiiend8, that more than one lady 
had observed, that an old bachelor hke myself cared 
nothing about dragons, and therefore it was just 
like my selfishness to seek to deprive them of their 
innocent pleasures and amusements. 

No one would listen to my plea of self-defence ; 
DO one regarded my losses ; I was not looked upon 
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as a aufferer; and instead of sympathy received 
only abuse. 

A smnmoDS being issued against Hannibal, he 
appeared before the tribunal of two of Her Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace, accused of a grave misde- 
meauoor. 

As eveiy one knew that I was the instigator of 
the offence, I inagnanimously avowed the fact, and 
was requested to stand in the place of Hannibal. 

In vain, however, did I use every argument to 
justify the deed. The chief magistrate reminded 
me that I had been fully advised to proceed only 
according to law, imder the Act, 2 Wm. IV. No. 2, 
amended {/ f) by 4 Wm. IV. No. 5 ; by either of 
which I was fiilly authorized to seize and impound 
all trespassers — a limit and license that included 
dragons. 

My defence was allowed to be a sensible and 
rational one ; but the law was opposed to it, and 
their worships were bound by oath to prefer the 
law to common sense. (I doubted myself whettier 
dragons came within the Law, but the Justice 
decided that they were poundable animals.) This 
being the case, I was under the necessity of paying 
the sum of ten shillings damages, and as many 
more for costs and expenses incurred by the bailiff, 
in travelling up and down his bailiwick in search of 
the body of John Hannibal Muckthome (whose 
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body was all the time sitting quietly in my kitcheD) 
— rather than go to Fremantle gaol for a month, 
and help to draw stones about the streets in a large 
cart. 

I need scarcely add, that I returned home a 
wiser and a sadder man. " Hannibal," said I, 
" the Spirit of the Age in tias colony is opposed to 
territorial and to social improvement. My grounds 
must still remain a barren waste. Instead of 
embowering myself in fertility, as I had intended ; 
instead of creating new beauties which should 
transfuse fresh charms into the minds of the peri- 
patetics of Perth; I must continue to live in a 
desert, and shall doubtless soon subside into an 
ascetic recluse. Hannibal ! turn the horses into 
the garden, and let them trample over the beds." 

Thus have I reluctantly shown the reader that 
the dark ages still cast their shadows over the city 
of Perth ; — the dawn of a high state of civilization 
is still wanting there, where man continues defence- 
less from the ravages of noxious monsters peculiar 
to an early and uncivilized era.* 

* The laws which colouista make for themselres are often 
as absurd at any that the Imperial Parliament thinhs proper 
to enact for them. To thia day, the only legal remedy (except 
an action, and a ehiUiug damagee) against the winged and 
laDg-clawed nuisance* that destroy the hopee and break the 
he*rt of the horticolturist, is to impound them. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

mCHABL BLAKB, THE LKISH SETTLEB.* 

Michael Blake was a native of Skibbereen, a 
well-known barony in the " ould country." His 
parents lived in a hut, " quite handy " to the road, 
in the midst of a bit of turf-ground, where they 
managed to rear their annual crops of potatoes and 
their sprouts of children with as little trouble to 
themselves as possible. Michael, as he said him- 
self, was the youngest of four, but there were five 
younger than he. As soon as he could walk, his 
mother clothed him in an old coat of his father's, 
the tails of which swept the ground far behind him, 
as he trotted over the cabin-floor Avith a stick in his 

* A di7 and hamorons old man, who I cannot help suspect- 
ing coins a good many of his anecdotes, gave me this account 
of one of the early settlers, just as I reoord it. The &ct of 
Blake's coming to this colony, solely because he had heard 
^era was an estate in it called Skibbereen, (after the pUce of 
his nativity,) struck me as being something truly Irish and 
originaL The cum's whole history is given almost in the 
words of my informant, who professed to hare reoeired it pure 
from the fountain-head. 
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hand, to waUop hla favourite companion, tiie 
loDg-leg^;ed and long-BDouted sow, as sbe lay 
dreaming in the door-way. His father was an 
upright moo, and dealt equal justice among his 
children, whom he lathered daily with the strictest 
impartiahty. This was all the education they had 
any reason to expect, as the priest was always in a 
hurry when he called at their door, and had not 
time to dismount from his pony, from whose back 
be bestowed hla blessing upon the tattered crowd of 
children as they pressed around, and gazed upon 
his Reverence with their wild grey eyes and open 
mouths. And their parents could not be expected 
to give any other education than they had them- 
selves received. 

Michael grew up, therefore, as might be expected, 
a hungiy, dirty-faced, unbreeched, long-coated 
luvhin. Although his parents had done no more 
for him than to usher him into a life of mud and 
misery, Nature had been more compassionate. She 
had bestowed upon him a restless imagination, 
apparently for the purpose of removing him from 
this scene of trouble as quickly as possible. It led 
him, at an early age, to explore the passes of a 
neighbouring bog, where he fell into a deep hole 
filled with water, and was just on the point of 
escaping from the cares of the world, when his 
eldest brother unfortunately came by, and fished 
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him out. Their father Beized the opportunity, aod 
lathered them both. 

Michael next travelled in a northerly direction, 
and reached the high-road with another brother, who 
was sent out to beg. Here they both sat upon a 
stone and cried for their breakfast, until a brilliant 
idea occorred to Michael, which dried hie tears. He 
made a dirt-pie, and presented it to his brother ; 
and they both passed their time very pleasanUy, 
until an English carriage appeared coming tdong 
the road. Little Fat ran forward, b^^ng and 
praying their honours to give him a halfpenny for 
the love of the Virgin, as he had been careMly in- 
structed to do by his dear mother, whilst his father 
took measures to impress the lesson upon his mind 
and person. Michael, on his part, made a vigorous 
effort to cross over to the other side, crying lustily, 
" Please Sir, a halfpenny I " but his mother, in 
order to give him a good appearance in front, had 
buttoned the old coat wrong side before, and poor 
Mike, in his haste and hurry, happening to put one 
of his httle feet into the remains of a pocket, un- 
happily tripped himself up, and rolled before the 
horses' feet. The post-boy cleverly turned them 
aside as quickly as possible, but nothmg could pre- 
vent the hind- wheel of the carriage from grazing one 
of Michael's shins, and making him squall out in 
the most dreadful manner. 
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A young lady and gentleman descended &om the 
carnage, and showed the greatest compassion for the 
sufferer, whom they caused to be carried by a 
servant to his father's hovel, whith^ they accom- 
panied him, and soon relieved the anxieties of his 
parents by a present of five golden guineas. 

Some years elapsed, and things went on in the old 
way with the Hake famOy. Mike had sproated out 
into a fine gossoon of a boy, and exercised his errant 
disposition by running after the gentlemen when 
they went out shooting, and helping the keepers to 
cany the game. One day, a gentleman who was 
shooting in the neighbourhood called at his father's 
cabin, and asked for the little boy whom he had run 
over in his carriage some seven years before. Mr. 
Blake, senior, after blessing bis honom: for his good- 
ness, and wishing hun long life and every earthly 
happiness, called to the young spalpeen to get out of 
that ; and why was he not for coming when the 
gentleman was spaking to him P Mr. Blake hinted 
to his visitors that he should correct the manners of 
the youth at an early opportunity, and in the mean- 
time Mike slyly approached, with a gun that he was 
carrying for the keeper in his hands, and received 
the compliments of the gentleman on his good looks. 

The end of it was that the gentleman, who was 
an officer, took Mike into his service ; imd in process 
of time, when he joined his regiment, Michael 
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became his constant attendant. Dying, however, 
unexpectedly, as moat people do, the worthy Mr. 
Blake, junior, was left to his own resouicett ; and 
finding nothing better to do, he accepted a BhiUing 
from a friendly seijeant, and entered Her Majesty's 
service as a full private. 

In process of time he married a wife — a real 
jewel, from that " gem of the sea " so dear to poor 
old England — and accompanied his r^i^ent to 
Van Dieman's Land, en route to India. He was 
well known and liked by the officers, having a pe- 
culiar talent for blarney ; and nothing pleased him 
so much as a little conversation with a superior. 

The regiment remained seven years in Van 
Dieman's Land, and then passed on to its destina- 
tion, leaving a number of men, who had received 
their dischai^, to become settlers in the colony. 
Among these was Mr. Michael Blake, who soon 
established himself on a block of land, and became a 
prosperous colonist. But times grew bad, ere he 
could retire with a fortune. His wife formed un- 
desirable acquaintances, and Michael endeavoured 
to reclaim her by wholesome correction; but, 
unhc^pily, he bestowed so much attention upon her 
Eunendment that he entirely neglected himself, and 
before he was aware that he was falling into error, 
had become an habitual drunkard. 

Eveiything now went wrong. Mike, hating 
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himself, began to hate everything about him; he 
bated the colony; be hated the magistrates, who 
now and then imposed a penalty upon him ; he 
bated the laws, and discovered the difference be- 
tween law and justice, without being able to find 
any traces of the latter. His fences fell into decay ; 
his pigs and cattle committed trespasses, and the 
neighbours made him pay damages. It was the 
faidt of the law, or rather of the lawyers, whom he 
condemned to the flames with dreadful imprecations. 

Unable to pay the stordceepcr for sugar and tea, 
judgment was given agdnst him, and his last sur- 
viving cow was seized by the sheriff. He had the 
satisfaction of beating the officer nearly to death ; 
but the cow was sold notwithstanding, and he took 
a month's exercise on the treadmill, whilst his wife 
spent the time with her friend the excise-officer, and 
drank to bis better health and general improvement. 

On being released, he complained to the Go- 
vernor, and presented petitions to the Legislative 
Council f^nst the unjust judges who ruled the 
land, and crushed the hearts out of the people. 

Soon, however, softer feelings came over him ; 
thoughts returned of home, so long forgotten in 
days of prosperity. He wondered whether his 
parents were alive, whom, forty years ago, he had 
left in the barony of Skibbereen, and had not heard 
of since. . 
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He thought of the home of his boyhood; of 
the antiquated cabin in which, at the will of 
his father, be had so often " eaten stick;" of 
the long-legged and long-snouted sow, that used 
to grunt uneasily in her dreams before the fire ; 
of the potatoes and salt for breakfast and dinner, 
of which he never got enough; of the puddle 
before the door, in which he used to love to dabble 
— all these visions of the past came back upon him 
now in the time of his sorrows, and filled him with 
a craving for the scenes of his youth. 

Every one in trouble goes to the Governor, who 
has consequently plentyof morning-callers. A few 
words of sympathy from his Excelleni^ are very 
consoling, and serve the afflicted for a topic of 
conversation for some time to come. "His Ex- 
cellency, the last time I saw him, desired me 
to write to my friends." " His Excellency par- 
ticnlarly wishes me to make it up with Smith, or 
I 'd never have foi^ven him for seizing my cow." 
" His Excellency swears that he can't spare me 
from the colony, or nothing should make me stay 
another day in it," &c. &c. 

Mike presented himself at the Govemment-c^ces, 
and after waiting a couple of hours, caoght sight 
of the Governor as he was passing out through 
the ante-room. 

" God bless your Honour, it's bould I am to be 
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stopping yonr Honour aod KxceUenc7 this way, 
and you going out too with the business of tiie 
Nation upon your Honour's showlders." 

" What do you want, my good friend, what do 
you want?" 

"It'fi your Honour and Excdiency that's the 
good friend to me and the poor, and many's the 
prayer that's offered up night and morning for 
your Excellency, by them that blesses the Good 
God and the Viipn for having sent your Honour 
to reign over us." — 

" What is it, Mike, what is it ? I'm in a 
hony." 

" And is it me that's hindering your Honour ? 
sure and I'll walk wid ye to the world's end and 
talk all the same. Och, and it's the bad times 
that have come upon us all entirely — and the ould 
settlers feels it the most, as is likely. Faith and 
we'd all die off, out and out, if it wasn't for 
your Excellency thinking of us, and schamiitg to do 
us the good turn, when the Council (bad luck to 
'em !) raises the duties." 

" My horse is waiting ; I really cannot stay." 

" Arrah, and itfs a fine baste that some, and 
the two of you looks well together, with the white 
cockatoo feathers, and the sword all goold and 
diamonds." 

Here his ExceUency showed signs of mounting 
h2 
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Jils horse, so Mike bastened to whisper confiden- 
tially, 

" Governor, dear, my heart's broken entirely for 
the ould country, and the poor father and mother 
that's looking out for me night and morning these 
forty years, to give me their blessing; and the wo- 
man at home, the crathur, kills nae day-by-day with 
her going on ; and I'd like to see ould Ireland once 
before I die, and Skibbereen, which your Honour 
knows is the finest place under Grod Almighty's 
blessed canopy, and I can't die in pace till I see it 
— 'deed I can't. Governor dear; and there's a 
Man-of-war, no less than the Shannon lierself, 
going to sail for the Indies, where I'd get passed 
on by Colonel Maxwell (God bless him for the 
rale gintleman !) only. Governor dear, spake the 
good word for me to Captain Widdicombe, and 
I'll be took to Calcutty free for nothing ; and 
it's not a tinpenny-piece that I have in the world, 
the blessed Virgin pity me !" — Here his Excel- 
lency, being mounted on horseback, felt himself 
in more independent circuinstances, and told Mike 
that he must not think of leaving the colony with- 
out his wife, as it would be most improper conduct 
(the Gtovemment would have to support her), and 
that he himself had no interest with Captain Widdi- 
combe — His Excellency's chai^r, being of an im- 
patient teniper, allowed no further time for parley. 
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but cantered off with his rider, feaving Mike rather 
at fault. 

The more numerous the difiSculties that appeared 
Id the way of Mike's return to Skibbereen, the 
more yearning became his desire to lay his bones 
there. Every day he appeared at the GovemmeDt- 
ofBces, and waylaid the Colonial-Secretary, or the 
Attorney-General, or some other of the officials, 
entreating them to obtaiu a iree passage for an old 
soldier, whose only desire on earth was to die 
among the bogs of Skibbereen. 

He talked incessantly of that beautiful spot, and 
swore that he loved it better than the Garden of 
Eden. He pined after Skibbereen as the melan- 
choly peUcan pines for his desert home ; but hope 
gradually seemed to leave him — all other friends 
had long since abandoned him, and he had fallen 
hdplessly into the power of his arch-enemy the 
Rum -bottle, when a fellow- countiyman arrived 
at Hobart Town from Western Australia. Mr. 
Denis Maguire listened patiently to Mike's pathetic 
lamentatiou over the lost Skibbereen, and then 
calmly replied, " Och, but it's Uttle that I'd dis- 
thract myself for a place like that in the ould 
country; sure isn't there Skibbereen near the 
Swan River, belonging to Mr. O'DriscoII, and isn't 
it a beautiAdlcr place entirely than any other Skib- 
bereen in the world?" " What!" interrupted Mike^ 
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" is there Skibbereen at the Swan Raver, and is it 
Mr. O'DriscoIl that's living there ? Arrah ! say that 
agun, my darling, if you plaze." Maguire repeated 
the statement ; on which Mike, BtarUng up, b^;aii 
to dance an Irish hornpipe; and then, stopping 
short of a sudden, swore that he was the happiest 
boy alive, and thanked the blessed Saints for all 
their goodness to him. 

The next day he managed to seU aU the remains 
of his property, and made a baigun with the 
owner of a small coasting-vessel to convey him and 
his wife (whom he was compelled to take with him) 
to Swan River, where he arrived in due course of 
time, and managed to locate himself at Skibbereen, 
where he bnUt a hut, cultivated several acres of 
land, and became quite a reformed character. 

Although his landlord, Mr. O'Dnscoll, was Ms 
countryman, Mike managed to blarney him so that 
be did just what he liked, and never paid any rent 
either in cash or in kind. His yearning desire had 
been to live at Skibbereen, and now that he had 
attained his object he was (wonderful to say) con- 
tented and happy. 

He frequently came to Perth for the sake of a 
little chat vnth the storekeepers and the gentry, and 
as he was sure to blarney some one into giving him 
a dinner, he always returned home light of heart 
and unimpaired in pocket. But alas! poor Mike 
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was not destined to die in peace at Skibbereen. A 
laige party of the nativee had suddenly attacked the 
abode of a neighbouring settler, and put the owner 
to death. Michael Blake tmd two of his Mends, 
without waiting for oth^ assistance, hastened to the 
rescue, imperfectly armed. They were overpowered 
in an instant. Blake and one of his companions 
fell pierced with many spears, whilst the other, 
being on horseback, escaped, carrying with him four 
spears fixed in his body. Tears afterwards, one of 
the natives who had assisted at the slaughter coolly 
related the particulars of the death of Michael Blake. 

When he was lying on the ground, said this 
man. he turned round, and supporting himself on 
his arm, entreated for mercy in the most moving 
terms. The savages stood round him, looking on, 
and listening patiently to his address. 

"Did you show him mercy?" asked my in- 
formant. 

"No I" replied the savj^je, with calm indif- 
ference. 

"What did you do?" 

" We cut his tongue out." 

"Wretdil what for?" 

"He wongee (chattered) too much." 

Poor Mike ! his blarney could not save him ; it 
had often before done him good service, but the 
savages valued it not. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



WILD CATTLE B1TNTI5a. 



Having received intelligence that a numerous 
li^ o£ wild cattle had lately been seen grazing 
upon some extensive plains a day's journey south 
of Perth, I got up a party with the intention of 
hmiting them. 

Our preparations were made the day before start- 
ing on the expedition. A bullock-cart was loaded 
with fire-arms, kegs of brandy, various kinds of 
provisions, and cloaks and blankets. A couple of 
natives had been engaged to act as guides, and 
these, with their wives and families, spent the 
greater part of the day lomi^ng about my premises, 
idly inspecting the arrangements, and sleeping in 
the sunshine, lazy as the pigs, which they surpassed 
in filth. In the afternoon, taking with them a 
supply of flour, they commenced their journey, 
intending to sleep upon the road, and leave us to 
overtake them on the following day. 

At day-break the next morning we were in our 
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saddles, the bullock-cart having started during the 
night. The party consisted of throe, who were all 
dad in blue hnnting-shirts, and had polished horns 
hanging at their backs, filled with eau-de-vie, wine 
and water, or the simple fluid, accorduig to the 
taste of the wearer. As we passed down the silent 
street at that eiu'ly hour, one of the party, an 
officer, agreeably dispelled the slumbers of the 
peaceful inhabitants by a most able performance 
upon a key-bugle; the others gave vent to the 
exuberance of their spirits by loud " tally-ho's ! " 
and cries of " hark away !" and other encouraging 
expressions addressed to imaginary dogs. Then we 
gave oar able steeds the head, and dashed abng 
with all those happy and exulting thoughts which 
bubble in the breast of youth hurrymg to the chase. 
Is there miy moment in life so dear to memory as 
those we have passed on horseback, in the fine air 
of morning, when we hurried along towards the 
haunt of cunning Reynard, and expected every in- 
stant to see him break cover? Less exciting by 
far is hunting in Australia, but still it is hunting, 
and we are on horseback, and ei^er as ever for a 
gallop. Passing over two well-built wooden bridges, 
connected by a causeway, we crossed the river, and 
took the road for the Canning. 

Thick woods of banksia, wattle, and eucalypti, 
closed in the view on every side ; but occasionally 
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we ascended a gentle slope, and then looking back 
we could see a beautiful picture before us. In the 
still ur and misty light of the morning, Perth -water 
lay dear and tranquil amidst the vast forest by 
which it is sorrounded. The heights of Mount 
Ehza looked down into the glittering mirror. On 
the right bank were the white houses of the ctq)ital ; 
fur to the left we caught glimpses of Melville water. 
Except the occasiooal flights of wild ducks, and the 
dark gusts which from time to time swept along 
the waters, heralding the rising land-wind, all was 
still and breathless. One could not help asking 
oneself how long this scene had existed as we now 
behdd it ? Was it designed for thousands of years 
to be viewed only by savages, mindless as the birds 
or fishes that frequented its waters? Had it 
always existed thus, or been growing during centu- 
ries under the hand of Nature, until it should be 
adapted to the habitation of civilized man P And 
was that period now arrived, or were we premature 
in seizing upon our inheritance before it was 
thoroughly prepared for our reception? Many 
times have we asked ourselves this last question. 
This singular country appears to represent the 
ancient character of the earth in one of the earlier 
stages of formation. It represents tiiat epodi when 
animal life was first developed in the lowest order 
of quadrupeds. 
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There are a few amall exceptions, but it may be 
laid down as a general rule, that all the animals 
indigenous to this country are marsupial — from the 
kangaroo, the largest, down to the little field-mouse. 

The animals not indigenous are Man, the wild 
cattle, and the wild doga. Many speculations have 
been hazarded as to the origin of the first : to me it 
spears there can be Uttle doubt that the first 
teibes found their way hither from the eastern 
islands, having proceeded originally from India. 
The language of the natives bears more traces of the 
Hindu than of any other. This, I beUeve, is the 
opinion of the Bev. J. Mitchell, M.A., of the 
Middle Swan, whose long residence in India, and 
intimate acquaintance with some of the languages 
of that countiy, give weight to his conjectures. 
Many of the words used by the natives of both 
countries are identical in sound, and express the 
same meaning. 

I have also noticed that the Coolies of India and 
the natives of this colony manage to understand one 
another much sooner than is the case between the 
latter and the whites. 

The wild cattle have long existed m the interior, 
as appears from their remains. Both they and the 
wild dog have probably descended from animals 
cast ashore by shipwreck. The indigenous tribes 
are those, of .the kuigaroo, the opossum, and the 
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lizard. It is curioua to observe how the distin- 
guishing features of ihe first are manifested in a 
great variety of auiiiials, of all sizes from the kan- 
garoo downwards — the long hind, and short fore 
legs, the three toes on the former, the rat-like head, 
the warm pouch, betokening the immature partu- 
rition. The opossums also are marsupial. All 
these animals seem to belong to an early age of the 
geological world. Many of the plants speak the 
same language — especially the Zamia. The rocks, 
too, of this portion of New Holland are all primary, 
except the limestone and -sandstone near the coast. 
la this country, then, a portion of the world that 
has remained in the same state for thousands, or 
himdreds of thousands, of years ; or is it of com- 
paratively recent formation, exhibiting that condition 
which at one period belonged to the whole surface 
of the earth ? The latter, of course, must be the 
case; and if so, we cannot help .thinking that 
further changes must take fhce in its geological 
character before it shall be permanently occupied 
by civilized man. At present, however, it must be 
admitted there is no sign of volcanic action going 
on to effect these changes. Our conjectures are 
piffely speculative, and will probably meet with no 
sympathy from the reader, but we throw them out 
because the subject is full of wonder and mystery ; 
and those who have brought personal ohservatioii 
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to bear upon it, best know it to be so. As we 
wander through the lacustrine valleys which abound 
here ; valleys once the beds of rivers, but now broad 
swamps choked up with lofty reeds — we feel as 
though we were in the land and the age of the 
Saurians. 

The whole country swarms with lizards, some of 
which, to the northward, grow to the size of five 
feet ; but the most common are the Iguana, or 
Guana, a creature some ten or twelve inches long, 
with a flat head, very wide mouth, and only the 
stump of a tail. They are perfectly harmless, and 
subsist upon frogs and insects. One variety of this 
species, found in the district of King George's 
Sound, was brought to my notice by my brotlier. 
It m usually found in a tuft of grass, where it lies 
completely hidden except its tongue, which is thrust 
upwards, and bears an exact resemblance to the 
petal of a flower, crimson and pink. Flies seem to 
delight in resting upon this deceptive flower, which 
being covered witb an adhesive mucous substance, 
takes them prisoner, and proves their destruction. 

We have now had a long canter, which has 
brot^bt us to the neighbourhood of the Canning 
River. 'Hie country hereabouts resembles a wild 
English park. The trees are all of the eucalypti 
species, large and dispersed ; the surface of the 
ground is level, aflbrding a view of the Darling 
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Ililla, which appear to be close at hand. Crossing 
the river by a rustic bridge, we ascended the oppo> 
site bank, whilst our trumpeter blew a charge that 
was intended to annonnce our approach at a farm- 
house dose at hand. As we rode up to the door, 
the proprietor, attended by three stalwart sons, 
hastened to greet us. He was a gentleman who 
had passed a good portion of his life on the Con- 
tinent, but having a large family to bring up had 
resolved to seek his fortune in the Southern hemi- 
sphere. Breakfast was already set oat for us in a 
large room which served as the baronial hall of the 
mansion ; whilst our horses, partaking of the pro- 
digal hospitality of the farmer colonist, were tethered 
in various parts of a fine field of clover. 

Breakfast is a famous meal after an early morning 
ride, and people have then not only good appetites 
but good spirits. Half-a-dozen kangaroo-dt^, 
attracted by the clatter of knives and the tempting 
savour that arose from the large dish of sheep's fiy, 
crowded round the open door, whilst they seemed 
to feel keenly the selfishness of those who appro- 
priated the whole of the feast to themselves. Every 
now and then arose a howl of anguish from this 
group, as one of the young men would arrive with 
fresh supplies of cofiee or fried bacon, and kicked a 
clear passage for himself into the room. One oriy 
of the canine race was allowed to approach the 
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table — the venerable Tip, who having formerly, in 
times of acarcity, earned his master five pounds 
a-week by catching kangaroos for the market of 
Fremantle, was now entitled to sit at bis right hand, 
vrhesK a few morsels were occasionally bestowed 
upon him, which he leceived with becoming gravity 
and decorum. 

Breakfast finished, we saddled our horses and 
proceeded on our way, accompanied by one of the 
sons of our host. We poshed along towards the 
foot of the hiUs, over a sandy countiy covered with 
scrub, and trees of various magnitudes. 

The birds that we saw were chiefly fly-catchers 
and parroquets ; and occasionally the vrild turkey, 
or bustard, sailing along in the distance, made us 
sigh for a nearer acquaintance. 

After a cheerful ride of several hours, havmg 
the hills on our left hand, we crossed a few small 
plains; and understanding from our guide, Tom 

H , that we were now at our destination, we 

b^an to look about us for our bullock - cart, 
whose track we had noticed from time to time as 
we came along. Our " cooeys" were answered by 
voices not far distant; and following the sound, 
we soon came within view of a column of smoke 
curling tightly above the trees ; and on arriving 
at the spot whence it arose, we found our man, 
assisted by the natives, busily engaged in erecting 
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a kind of hut, or rather skrecn of boughs, for our 
night quarters. The buUocka were feeding quietly 
at a short distance ; the cart was conveniently 
placed for being unpacked ; and a group of three 
native women and their children, squatted round 
a fire of their own, about a hundred yards from 
ours, and busily occupied in baking flour-dampers, 
signalled our approach by shrill cries of welcome, 
without rising from their places. 

Our horses were soon relieved of their saddles, 
and each man leading his own steed hy the long 
tether-rope which had been carefully coiled round 
its neck, took it to a neighbouring pool to drink, 
and then proceeded in search of the best pasture. 
Our animals having been attended to, our next 
thought was of ourselves ; and every one took his 
bundle of blankets and cloaks out of the cart, and 
umroUed it beneath the sloping skreen of boughs, 
and prepared his bed according to his particular 
taste or experience; testing the accommodation 
from time to time by flinging himself upon his 
couch, and ascertaining the diflerent vents by 
which the wind would be likely to prove annoying 
during the night. These were next stopped up by 
handinis of xanthorea leaves, or by strips of bark 
from the paper-tree. 

The lodging being pronounced perfect, and the 
sun beiug level with the horizon, we hastened the 
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preparation for our meal ; and hampers and boxes 
soon gave forth their stores of cold fowls, tongues, 
hams, and meat-pies. Sausages are excellent things 
in bush-campaigns ; and as every man toasts his 
own OQ the point of a bng stick, a high degree 
of nervous excitement is felt by each, lest be should 
kwe bis savoory morsel in the fixe. 

The kettle soon boiled, and aa we ate our tea- 
dinner, the sun went down, and night quickly 
swtdlowed up the short twilight, leaving us to de- 
pend entirely on our fire, which presented a goodly 
pile that shot forth cheerful flames, making the 
scenery around us bright with light. The ground 
{<x the space of many yards ^ttered beneath the 
flick^ing rays ; the bowls of the tall trees seemed 
whiter liian usual ; even the brown cheeks of the 
natives looked less dark, aa they chattered and 
laughed over their supper. Cold grog, or hot 
brandy-and-water, was leisurely sipped by those 
who lay on their couches in the full tranquility of 
after-dinner ease; and as digestion proceeded, 
songs and catches awakened the echoes of the 
woods. 

Tired at last, we sank to sleep, having first, 
however, visited our horses and changed their 
tether. During the night I woke up. All around 
were fast asleep in diiferent postures ; some rolling 
about uneasily in their dreams ; others stiD as the 
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dead. I heaped fresh logs upon the fire, whieh 
hlazed forth anew. The nativea were all huddled 
under their wigwams, which are about the size 
and shape of an open umbrdla resting on its edge. 
The night was dark throughout the forest, and 
overhead ; the tittle circle of Ught within which I 
stood, seemed like a magician's ring, sacred and 
safe from evil spirits that filled the air around. 
It was as the speck- of Time amid the ocean of 
Eternity — as Hope, bright and solitary in the 
midst of unfathomable darkness. There I fdt safe 
and secure — but without — who might tell what 
spirits roamed abroad, melancholy and mahgnant? 
Peering into that dark boundaty of forest, the eye 
vainly endeavQured to pierce the gloom. Fancy 
peopled ita confines with flitting shapes, and beheld 
a grinning hobgoblin in the grotesque stump of 
many a half-burnt tree, on which the hght momen- 
tarily flickered. The ear listened eagerly for sounds 
in the dutant solitude ; and one ahnost expected to 
hear shrieks of laughter or of terror borne upon 
the night-wind from the recesses of the hills. Evil 
spirits seem peculiarly the companions of heathen 
savages. A vrild, desert, and desolate region, tra- 
versed only in the day-time, and rarely even then, 
by stra^Ung barbarians whose hearts have never 
known a single gentle emotion, seems natural^ i» 
be the haunt of the Spirits of BviL 
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Chiii^, the terror of our natives, is often seen 
bj them, as they he cowering under their kangaroo 
skins, and huddled together in the extreouty of 
fear, stalking giant-like and gloomy along the 
Btmuuits of the hihs, whilst the moon shrinks 
timidly behind her curtain of clouds. 

On that night, however, there was no mooo, and 
Chingi was not visible to me, nor did any sound 
break in upon the oknce of the forest, save that 
of our horses eating their food, and giving an 
occasional snort as the sand affected their nostrils. 
Anxious to b^old any spirits that might please 
to be visible, I walked to the spot occupied by my 
quadruped, with the intention of changing his 
quarters; but finding him comfortably stretched 
in repose, I left him to dream of his own distant 
manger and two quarterns of oats, and returned 
to my couch. The appearance of the bivouac, to 
<nie viewing it from the surrounding darkness, was 
very picturesque. Every object was lighted up by 
the cheerful blase — the cart with its packages in or 
about it, the aleapers in their blue or red woollen 
shirts, under the sloping roof, their guns leaning 
against the uprights, their shot-belts and pouches 
hanging in front — the kangaroo-dogs lying round 
tiie fire, and as near to it as possible — the sur- 
iDunding trees and shrubs glittering with a silvery 
light, their evergreen foli^e mstUng at the breath 
h2 
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of the Boft land-breeze — altogether formed a stiik- 
ing and peculiar scene. 

Next morning we were up before the sun, and 
having breakfasted, proceeded on hOTseback in 
search of the herd of wild cattle, which we knew, 
from the reports of natives, to be somewhere in 
the neighbourhood. We rode down an exten^ve 
plain, covered plentifully with grass, and presentiDg 
numerous ctimips of trees, which afforded shelter 
to bronze-winged pigeons and immense flights of 
white cockatoos. The latter screamed fearhilly as 
we drew nigh, but did not remain long enough to 
allow OS the chance of a shot. Man; tracks of the. 
cattle were visible, traversing these plains in every 
direction ; but, on reaching a small pool, we found 
such recent traces as led us to beheve the animala 
could not be &r distant. Remaining stationary 
for a few moments, we allowed the two natives 
who accompanied us to ascertain the direction in 
which the herd had wandered, and their signs soon 
led us to follow in profound sUence. The natives 
walked rapidly ahead ; the tracks were very ^pa- 
rent, and we were all in high glee, and growing 
extremely excited. The sun shone brightly, but as 
it was in the month of May, the air was mild 
and pleasant, without being hot. After proceeding 
along the plains for several miles we came to a 
thick jungle, through which the catUe had formed 
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a path. The mterior presented a rocky area of 
considerable extent. Fragmenta of rock lay jostled 
together, among which tiees and ahnibs appeared, 
and here and there an open space afforded room 
for the herbt^ which had tempted the cattle into 
this rough scene. In parts where grass refused to 
grow, beautiful purple flowers raised their heads in 
dusters — and ever in the most rug^;ed and barren 
spots the gayest flowers are found to bloom. How 
grateful do we feel to Nature for bestowing such 
charms upon the wild desert ! cheering our spirits 
with a sense oS the beautiful, that else would droop 
and despond as we journeyed through the lone and 
dreary waste. 

Although we sometimes proceeded over a surGace 
of bare rock, and at others over large and loose 
stones, where no foot-print was visible to the eye 
of a white man, the natives never failed to discover 
the traces which they sought with unerring sagacity. 
After a ride of nearly two hours we observed one 
of the natives making signs to us to halt. " There 
they arel" passed in eager whispers &om one to 
the other. Before us was a belt of wood, through 
which we could perceive about a dozen cattle 
grazmg ou a broad plain. 

Already they had a sospicion of danger, and 
began to look around them. One of the natives, 
with my double-barrelled gun loaded with heavy 
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ball, was creeping towards them through the grass 
upon his hands and knees, whilst we cautioosly 
drew up at the side of the wood. 

The herd consisted of a huge mouse-coloured 
boll, with an enormous hunch on his shoolders, 
and about a dozen cows, with a few calves. The 
bull came slowly towards us, muttering low bellows, 
and shaking his fierce bead and ponderous neck, 
on which grew a short, black mane. From some 
unexplained cause or other the native fired his gun 
before the animal was within range, and the buU, 
being a beast of discretion, stopped short, as thoo^ 
extremely surprised, and, aSter a little hesitation, 
turned round and rejoined his female friends. The 
whole herd then began to trot ofT at a slow pace 
across the plain, which was there about a mile 
broad. We were now all eagOToess for the pur- 
suit ; and Tom H , the most experienced of 

the party, calling on us to follow him, dashed off 
at right angles fit>m the herd, and outside the belt 
of wood, in the behef that he would be able to 
head the animals by a little manoeuvring ; but at 
the instant he started the old bull turned short on 
his course, and made across the plain in a new 
direction. I happened to be the last of our party, 
and was the only one who perceived this new dis- 
position of the enemy. Anxious to be the first in 
the mei^e, I aUowed my fiiends to gallop off, aiid 
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dashed myself throagb the wood directly ifl pursuit 
d the hra^. Thinking there was no time to lose, 
I waited not for my gun, but resolved to trust to 
the pistols in my holsters. 

The cattle, who had begun their retreat at a 
steady trot, increased their speed as they Baw me 
galloppiog up to them. I waa afraid of their cross- 
ing the plain, and escaping in the thick forest 
beyond, and so pushed my good horae to his 
utmost speed. He seemed to be as much excited 
aa myself, and lq a few minutes I headed the herd, 
and tried to turn them back ; but they would not 
deviate from their course, and would have rushed 
through a regiment of foot, had it been in their 
way : I therefore avoided the old bull, who came 
charging along at the head of the phalanx, and 
found myself in the midst of the herd. It was a 
moment of dehghtful excitement ; some skill was 
required to avoid the hurtling forest of horns, but 
I turned round and gallopped with the mass ; and 
having perfect confidence id my horse and horse- 
manship, I felt that I could pick out any of the 
animala I pleased. My gun, however, was wanting 
to bring the huge bull to hie bearings. He looked 
so enormous aa I gallopped alongside of him, that I 
despaired of making any impression with a pistol, 
and resolved to limit my ambition to the slaughter 
of one of the cows. We were now across the plun. 
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the bull had entered the forest, and the others 
were in the act of doing the same, when I rode 
against the outside cow, in the hope of turaii^ her 
away from the thick cover, and keeping her in the 
open plain. She woold not, however, turn aside, 
and I fired my first pistol at her eye, and though I 
only grazed her cheek, succeeded in separating her 
from her companions, and turning her up the loi^ 
plain. At this moment four kaDgaroo-dogs, (a cross 
between a greyhound and a blood-hound, bold, 
powerful, and swift,) that had followed me in the 
chase, but had only gallopped alongside of the catUe, 
finding me seriously engaged with one of the nnm- 
ber, made a simultaneous dash at the unfortunate 
cow, and endeavoured to impede her career by 
barking, and biting at her nostrils, dew-lap, and 
flanks. 

It was a fine sight to see these four noble hounds 
chasing away on either side of the animal, whilst 
she, every now and then, stooped low her head 
and made a dash at them, without pausing in her 
career. Away she went at a slapping pace^ keep- 
ing me on the gallop. Fearful of hurting the dogs, 
I refrained from firing for some time, but at length 
got a chance, and aimed a ball behind her shoulders, 
but it struck her ribs, and penetrated no deeper 
than the skin. Loading as I rode along, I deli- 
vered another ball with better success, and she 
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began to abate her speed. The rest of the part/ 
Qow came up, cheering and haUooing, but the 
game had dashed into a swamp in which the reeda 
and shrubs were high enough to conceal horses 
and huntsmen; neverthelesB, we pushed through, 
and found her on the bank of a muddy pool, where 
she stood at bay, whilst the dogs barked cautiously 
before her. She was covered with sweat, blood, 
and dirt, and perfectly furious ; and the moment 
we approached she made a rush, trampling over 
several of the doga ; and darting madly against the 
nearest horseman, caught his charger on the flank, 
and steed and rider rolled together on the ground. 
The furious assailant stumbled over her prostrate 
foes, and was saluted with a dischai^ of fire-arms, 
which, however, did not prevent her from rushing 
against me in return for a ball in the shoulder, but 
I eluded the assault, and the animal fell exhausted 
to the ground. 

All this may sound savage enough to those 
who read in cold blood, but it was very exciting 
at the time ; and man, when a hunter, becomes for 
the moment ruthless and blood-thirsty. This was 
a very severe chase ; the animal had run full five 
miles over a rough country at such a pace as to 
cover ovx horses with foam, and they now stood 
thoroughly blown, and shaking in every limb. 

We returned to our home after a short rest, 
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taking the tail with us as a trq)hy. A party 
was despatched in the evening with the cart, and 
a large portion of the carcase was brought in and 
skilfully salted by the experienced hand of Tom H. 

This evening passed away as pleasantly as the 
last, and as we were all rather ftitigued, we retired 
early, and slept until awakened by the sun. 

A native arrived early in the morning with 
intelligence that a herd of wild cattle was now 
grazing in a ravine of the hills about four miles 
distant. As we could not well follow them on 
horseback in that locality, we started off on foot 
armed with our rifl». The morning as usual was 
brilliant, but not too warm, and we walked along 
in high spirits. We had not proceeded far throu^ 
the woods when one of the natives, who was in 
advance, stopped short on a sudden, and we all 
instinctively did the same. Stealing back to us, 
he took my rifle out of my hands without any 
ceremony, and telling us to remaia perfectly still, 
crept slowly forward, stooping nearly to the ground. 
We now perceived a small plain about two hundred 
yards a-head of us, on which were sis wild turk^ 
leisurely feeding and walking about. 

The native had dived among the scrub, and we 
lost all signs of him. It soon, however, became 
evident that the turkeys suspected danger; they 
erected their tail brown and grey necks, and looked 
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about them like alanned sentinels. "They're 
offi" cried we — ^but just as they were preparing 
to run, which they do with great rapidity, one (^ 
them was seen to flutter his wings and tumble 
over, whUst the crack of the lifle proclaimed the 
triumph of Migo. We nuhed through the brush- 
wood, elated as schoolboys who have shot their 
first throstle with a horse-pistol, and found the 
bustard Sapping out its last breath in the hands 
of the native, whose dark visage gleamed with 
triumphant pride. 

Resuming our march, we passed over the side 
of a hill covered with inferior Jarra trees, and soon 
entered the ravine in which we expected to find 
the cattle. They wese not visible ; so we crossed 
the valley, and passed up the other side (or about 
half-a-mile, when we entered another valley, some 
distance up which we perceived a herd of cattle 
quietly grazing, or lying nmunating in the con- 
fidence of perfect security. We endeavoured to 
creep toirards them as quietly as possible, but their 
senses of smelling and hearing were so acute 
that they became acquainted with their danger too 
soon for us, and trotted gently up the valley before 
we could reach them. We now dispersed in the 
hope of heading them. Attaching myself to Migo, 
who considered my rifle the most likely to prove 
successful, as he had killed the bustard with it, we 
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walked for half an hoiir across the hill-side without 
seeing anything of our game. A rifle-shot and 
a loud shout prepared U9 for something, and in an 
mother minute we heard the crashing of branches 
and the tread of feet, and soon beheld half-a-dozen 
cows and two or three calves making their way 
up the hill at a short distance from us. 

" What fOT yoQ no get behind tree ?" said the 
native in an angry whisper, and giving me a push 
that prevented my staring idly any longer, and 
sent me into a proper position. 

" Oh ! why will they go in that direction ? Why 
will they not come within Fange ? I will give every- 
thing T have on earth for one good point-blank shot I" 

And sure enough a bouncing bull-calf, turning 
aside from a thick dump of trees, came within 
about a hundred yards of me apparently wild 
with fright, and not knowing which way to run. 
Just as he was turning off again, I fired, and 
he fell upon his knees, struck in the should^. 

Migo was upon him in an instant, and felled 
him to the earth with a blow of his stone-hammer. 
I shouted the psean of victoiy, and was answered 
by a loud "cooey" irom the valley and the voice 
of my friend Mr. B. calling out, " I have killed 
a splendid cow and dispersed the herd. The buU 
and several cows are gone down the valley towards 
the plains." 
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All the party, with the exception of Tom H., 
were soon assembled round the body of B.'b cow, 
which was black and fine-limbed. She was 
evidently in milk, and there was little doubt 
that the calf slain by me had belonged to her. 

Eveiy one now asked what had become of 
Tom, whose assiBtaiice was absolutely necessary 
in catting up the carGases. B. had heard his 
rifle down the valley, and we now began to 
"cooey" for him. In a few moments we heard 
a faint "cooey" in reply, and started in that 
direction. After walking for about ten minutes 
towards the opening of the valley we heard dis- 
tinctly, and at no great distance, the bellowing 
of a boll. Proceeding cautiously, with our rifles 
all ready, we soon arrived at the spot, and there 
beheld a huge bull tearing up the ground with 
his feet and horns, and bellowing in the most 
savage manner. A shout of joy directed our 
attention among the boughs of a low banksia tree, 
where our unfortunate friend Tom sat painfully 
perched, only just out of reach of danger. The 
animal below every now and then feU upon his 
knees, crushing and smashing something which we 
had great difficulty in recognising as poor Tom's rifle. 

"He is badly wounded," cried Tom, "pitch into 
him, and don't be airaid I " 

Without waiting for this exhortation, we let fly 
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a volley, which brought the animal down upon his 
knees ; and after a few staggering efforts to run at 
UB, he sank to rise no more ; whilst his first assail- 
ant, Tom, slipped down &om his perch, and limped 
towards the remains of his rifle, execrating the 
dying bull in a furious manner, and even venting 
his wrath in a kick. As Tom wore a red shirt that 
only reached to his hips, he had no chance of con- 
cealing an enormous rent in his nether garmrait, 
through which protruded the remains of a shirt, 
which at the best of times was probably far from 
presenting the appearance of virgin purity, but now 
was stained with Idood. As people in Tom's pl^t, 
when not seriously hurt, are usually more laughed 
at than pitied, the chagrin of our friend enhanced 
the intereet with whidi we listened to his story. 

Knowing that there was no escape for the herd 
of cattle up the valleys, as they terminated in steep 
rocks, and that therefore th^ would either cross 
pver the side of the hill, o^ return down the first 
valley towards the plains, Tom hung back, leaving 
the rest of the party to head them. After some 
time had elapsed, he distinguished the bull and 
sev^al 00W8 trotting along the hill - side ; and 
hastening to meet them, he posted himself behind 
a tree, dose to which he saw they would soon pass. 

Anxious, however, to get a view of the game, he 
stepped out from his ambush just as the bull had 
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^proached within fifl^ yards. Each saw the other 
at the same mcHuent. The bull stopped short, and 
Tom felt rather queer. He did not Hke to fire at 
the vast head of the animal, lest the ball should 
gUoee off without effect. The btdl, instead of 
turning aside, began to bellow and tear up the 
ground with hia hoo&. The cows stood still, and 
stared at Tom, who began to think the state of his 
affairs looked gloomy ; but he knew tliat his best 
polii^ was to remain «tock-«till ; so he looked at 
the bull and the cows, sod the bull and the cows 
hioked at Tom. At (engih the bull had aufficientlj 
nerved his resolution, and began to advance, tear- 
ing up the ground and bellowing as he came on. 
Tom took aim between the shouldo'-blade and the 
neck, and lired ; the enemy staggered, and roared 
with ftuj, roshii^ like a whirlwind upcHt Tom, who 
took to bis heels, and began dodging round the 
trees. But the bull was in earnest ; and savage 
with rage as a thousand Uons, be tt^e round the 
trees more quickly even than Tom, carrying his 
head dose to the ground, and his tail straight out 
behind, whilst his eyes, Tom said, glared with such 
fury, that our poor friend's heart froze up within 
him. Luckily he espied a banksia tree which 
seemed easy to ascend ; but just as he reached it 
the bull was upon him. The bull roared, and Tom, 
roaring almost as loudly, made a spring at the 
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tree, but slipped down again just upon the horna 
of the animal. The next hoist, however, rent his 
garments, and lacerated a portion of his person 
which he had always considered especially sacred ; 
but as the thrust heaved him upwards at the same 
time, and gave a fresh impulse to his agilitj, he 
succeeded in scrambling upon a bough that kept 
him just out of danger. No one may describe the 
pangs of despair by which he was assailed when he 
beheld the utter destruction of his only lifle. He 
threw his cap in the face of the bull, but he only 
lost his cap as well as his rifle by this rash and 
inconsiderate action, which was the highest proof 
he oonld have given of the extremity of his distress. 

Poor Tom ! he had often been made a butt of; 
but had never been so butted before. 

The cup went merrQy round that evening, and 
many and jovial were the songs that were sung, and 
witty and pleasant were the jokes that passed freely 
at the expense of the unfortunate tauricide, who, 
bereft of his rifle, and dil^idated in reputation 
and pantaloons, was heartily glad to be able to hide 
his sorrows in sleep. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



[ S POIlfl.* 



Thbbx is a pleasant ride along the shore from 
l^mantle to a little bay about seven miles distant, 
one aide of which, covered with lofty trees, rans far 
into the sea, and is called Woodman's Point. The 
sea in this part appears to be only a few miles 
broad ; Garden-island forming the opposite shore, 
the southern extremity of which seems almost to 
join Cape Perron, and thus presents the appearance 
of a vast bay. Not long ago, the blackened remains 
of a small house, or hovel, were to be seen on the 
Tei^ of the wood, facing towards Cape Perron. 
Around it might be distinguished the traces of a 
garden of considerable extent ; a few stunted vines 
stUl continued annually to put forth the appearance 
of verdure, which served only to tempt the appe- 
tite of the stray cattle that wandered down to this 
solitary spot. A large bed of geraniums had ex- 

* This ia a more Bentimental atorj than that of Hiohael 
Kak^ but I owe thflm both to the same aathoritj. 
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tended itself across the path which used to lead to 
the door of the house ; and their varied and beau- 
tiful flowers, rejoicing in this congenial chmate, 
gave additional melancholy to the scene. It was 
evident those plants had been reared, and tended, 
and prized for their beauty ; they had once been 
carefully cultured, pruned, and watered — now they 
were left to bloom or to die, as accident permitted. 
Near to this bed of geraniums, but apart and soli- 
tary, untouched even by weeds, of which there were 
only few in that sandy soil, grew an Enghsh rose- 
tree. Its long, onpnined boughs straggled wildly 
on the ground. It looked the picture of desolation 
and despair. A few imperfect flowers occasionally 
peeped forth, but knew only a short and precarious 
existence, for the shrub being no longer sheltered 
behind the house, was now exposed to the daily 
violence of the sea-breeze. 

This widowed rose, derived of the hand which 
had tended it so carefully, and of the heart which 
its beauty had gladdened, seemed now in its care- 
less desolation awaiting the hour when it should 
die. It really looked, with its drooping boughs, 
its torn blossoms, and its brown leaves, rustling 
and sighing to the breeze, like a sentient being 
mourning without hope. Those who have nev^ 
hved in exile from their native land, can have no 
idea of the feeUngs with which a lonely colonist, 
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loDg separated from all the associations of home, 
would regard a solitary plant which so peculiarly 
calls up home memories. Pardon us, good reader, 
this appearance of sentiment ; you who will read 
these lines in Old England — that land which we 
must ever think of with pardonable emotion— will 
evince but little sympathy with us, who necessarily 
feel some fond regard for the Mother from whom 
we are parted, and are naturally drawn towards the 
inanimate things by which we are reminded of her. 
There ia in this colony of Western Australia a single 
daisy root; and never was the most costly hot-house 
plant in England so highly prized as this humble 
little exile. The fortunate possessor pays it far 
more attention than he bestowB upon any of the 
gorgeous flowers that bloom about it; and those 
who visit his garden of rare plants find nothing 
there that fills them with so profound a feeling of 
interest aa the meek and lowly flower which recalls 
to their memories the pleasant pastures of Old 
England. 

But to return to the ruins of Woodman's Point. 
This plot of land, now so neglected and forlorn, 
was once the blooming garden of a very singular 
old man, who owed his support to the v^tables 
which it produced, and to the fish that he caught 
from the little cobble which danced at anchor in 
the bay, whenever the weather permitted the flsher- 
n2 
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maD to exercise his art. No one knew his histoiy, 
but his coDversatioii and deportment told you that 
he was of gentle birth, and had been well educated. 
His manners were particularly amiable and retiring, 
and every one who visited the solitary old man 
came away impressed with a melancholy intCTest in 
his fate. 

He always welcomed a visitor with gentle 
pleasure, and seemed glad of the opportunity of 
showing his crops of vegetables and the flowers in 
which he delighted. 

The rose-tree never failed to arrest his steps for 
a moment He bad brought it himself from Eng- 
land as a cutting, and there was evidently some 
history attached to it ; but he never shared his 
confidence with any one ; and the history of the 
rose-tree, like his own, was never revealed. 

There was only one point on which he betrayed 
any feeling of pride — and that was his name. No 
one else would perhaps have been so proud of it, 
but he himself ever seemed to regard it with 



He called himself Anthony Elisha Simson ; and 
never failed to make you observe that his patro- 
nymic was spelt without a "p." 

Nothing irritated him so much as to receive a 
note addressed, "A. E. Simpson, Esq." 

The SimsoDS, he would assure you, were an 
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old family in the northern counties of Snglnnd, 
and traced back their geneatc^ to the Conquest ; 
whereas the Simpsons were of quite a different, and 
doubtless inferior origin. Nothing more than this 
did he ever relate concerning his family or his per- 
sonal history. 

He arrived in the colony a few years after its 
foundation, without any other effects than what 
were contained in a portmanteau and carpet-bag, 
and with only a few sovereigns in his purse. 
Without associating himself with any one, he early 
fixed upon the spot where he afterwards built his 
house, and established his permanent abode. Here 
he began to make his garden, and did not disdain 
to earn a few shillings occasionally by cutting fire- 
wood for a man who supplied Fremantle with that 
necessary article. It was this occupation that 
caused the settlers, who knew nothing more of him, 
to give him the title of " The Woodman" — a name 
which soon attached to the locality. 

After he had been some time in the colony, Mr. 
Simson b^an to express great impatience for the 
arrival of letters from England. Whenever a vessel 
arrived at the port, he would put on his old sboot- 
ing-coat, and walk along the shore to Fremantle, 
where, after having inquired in vain at the post- 
ofiice, he would purchase a pound of tea, and then 
return home again. 
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Years went by. Every time that a vessel arrived, 
poor Simson would hurry to Fremantle. He 
would watch, with eyes of ill-repressed eagerness, 
the mul carried to the post-office in boxes and 
large sacks. Surely amid that multitude of letters 
there must be one foe him ! Patiently would he 
wait for hours at the window, whilst the post- 
master and hk assistants sorted the letters; and 
when he had received the usual answer to his 
inquiry, he would return to his abode vrith down- 
cast looks. 

As lime passed on he grew more &etful and 
impatient. Receiving no intelhgenoe from Eng- 
land, he seemed to be anxious to return thither. 
He would drop expressions which led his visitors 
(generally government officers who called upon him 
iu their rides) to believe he would depart from the 
colony were he rich enough to pay his passage, or 
were he not restrained by some other powerful motive. 

His mind ran altogether upon the Old Country, 
and it was vrith rductance that he planted the 
vegetables and cured^ the fish which were essential 
to his support. 

For many hours during the day he used to be 
seen standing fixed as a sentinel on the low rock 
which formed the extremity of the ridge called after 
himself— the Woodman's. Point — and looking Aome- 
wards. 
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Doubtless, thought was busy within hira — the 
thought of all he had left or acted there. None 
had written to him ; none remembered or perhaps 
wished to remember him. But home waa in his 
heart, even whilst he felt there was no longer a 
home for him. A restless anxiety preyed upon his 
mind, and he grew thin and feeble; but stilt 
whenever a sail was seen coming round the north 
end of Rottnest, and approaching the port, he 
would seize bis staff, Emd set out upon his long 
joum^ to Fremantie to inquire if there were, at 
last, a letter awaiting him. 

May we imagine the growing despair in the 
heart of this poor old exile, aa life seemed ebbing 
away, and yet there came no news, no hope to him 
from home? Frequently he wrote himself, but 
always to the same address — that of a broker, it 
was supposed, in Throgmorton-street. But no 
answer was ever returned. Had he no children — 
no friends P 

Naturally weak-minded, he had now grown 
almost imbecile ; but hia manners were still bo 
gentle, and every thing about him seemed to 
betoken so amiable and so resigned a spirit, 
that those who visited him could scarcely part 
again without tears. As be grew more feeble in 
body, he became more anxious to receive a letter 
from home; he expected that every one who 
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approached his dwelling was the bearer of the 
intelligence so long hoped for in vain; and he 
would hasten to greet him at the gate with eager 
\a6k.a and flushed cheeks — again only to be dis- 
appointed. 

At length it was with difficulty that he tottered 
to the Point, to look for a vessel which might 
bring him news. Although no ship had arrived 
since he last sent to the post-office, he would uige 
his visitor, though with hesitating earnestness, to 
be so good as to call there on his return, and 
ascertain if by chance a letter were not awaiting 
him. He said he felt that his hour was approach- 
ing, but he could not bear to think of setting out 
on that long journey without having once heard 
&om home. Sometimes he muttered, as it were to 
himself, that treachery had been practised against 
him, and he would go and expose it ; but he never 
allowed himself to indulge long in this strain. 
Sometimes he would try to raise money enough by 
drawing bills to pay his passage, but no one would 
advance anything upon them. 

Daily he became more feeble, and men began to 
talk of sending him a nurse. The last visitor who 
beheld him alive, found him seated in the chair 
which he had himself conBtmcted, and appearing 
less depressed than usual. He said he expected 
soon to receive news from home, and smiled with 
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child-like glee. His friend helped him to walk as 
far as the rose-tree, which was then putting forth 
its buds. " Promise," said the old man, laying his 
trembling hand upon the other's arm, "promise 
that when I am gone you wUl come and see them 
in full blow P Promise ! you will make me happy." 
The next day they sent a lad from Premantle to 
attend upon him. The boy found him seated in 
his chair. He was dead. A mound of earth at 
the foot of a mahogany-tree, still marks the spot 
where he was buried. Those friends at home who 
neglected or repulsed him when hving, may by 
chance meet with this record from the hand of a 
stranger — ^but it will not move them ; nor need it 
now. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ROV THB LAVS OF EHQIiAND AFFECT TSX HATITEfl. 

The Dative population of our colony are said to 
be a much more peaceable and harmless race than 
those of any other part of Australia. In the early 
days of the settlement they caused a good deal of 
trouble, and were very destructive to the pigs and 
sheep of the colonists; but a little well-timed 
severity, and a steadily pursued system of govern- 
ment, sooa reduced them into well-conducted 
subjects of the British Crown. There appears, 
however, to be Uttle hope of civilizing them, and 
teaching them European arts and habits. Those 
of mature age, though indolent, and seldom inclined 
to be useful in the smallest degree, are peaceful in 
their habits ; and when in want of a little flour will 
exert themselves to earn it, by carrymg letters, 
shooting wild ducks with a gun lent to them, 
driving home cattle, or any other easy pursuit ; but 
they appear to be incapable of elevation above their 
original condition. Considerable pains have been 
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bestowed (especially by the Wesleyans) upon the 
Dative children, many of whom are educated in 
schools at Perth, Fremantle, and other places, in the 
hope of making them eventually useful servants to 
the settlers. Most of these, however, betake them- 
selves to the bush, and resume their hereditary 
pursuits, just at the age when it is hoped they will 
become useful. Very frequently they die at that 
age of mesenteric disorders ; and very few indeed 
become permanently civilized in their habits. 

Nothing could be more anomalous and perplexing 
than the position of the Aborigines as British sub- 
jects. Oar brave and conscientious Britons, whilst 
taking possession of their territory, have been most 
careful -and anxious to moke it universally known, 
that Australia is not a conquered country; and 
successive Secretaries of State, who write to thdr 
governors in a tone like that in which men of sour 
tempers address their maladroit domestics, have 
repeatedly commanded that it must never be for- 
gotten " that our possession of this territory is baaed 
on a right of occupanfy." 

A "right of occupancy!" Amiable sophistry I 
Why not say boldly at once, the right of power? 
We have seized upon the country, and shot down 
the inhabitants, until the survivors have found it 
expedient to submit to our rule. We have acted 
exactly as Julius Caesar did when he took possession 
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of Britaiu. Bat Ctesar was not so hypocritical si 
to pretend any moral riff&i to possesaion. On what 
grounds caa we possibly claim a ri^At to the occu- 
panqf of the land ? We are told, because civilized 
people are justified in extending themselves over 
uncivilized countries. According to this doctrine, 
were there a nation in the world superior to our- 
selves in the arts of life, and of a different religious 
faith, it would be equally entitled (had it the phy- 
sical power) to the posseseion of Old England under 
the " right of occupancy ;" for the sole purpose of 
our moral and social improvement, and to moke us 
participants in the supposed truths of a new creed. 

We have a right to our Australian possessions ; 
but it is the right of Conquest, and we hold them 
with the grasp of Power. Unless we proceed on 
this foundation, our conduct towards the native 
population can be considered only as a monstrous 
absurdity. Howcvot Secretaries of State may 
choose to phrase the matter, we can have no other 
ri^ht of occupancy. We resolve to found a colony 
in a country, the inhabitants of which are not strong 
enough to prevent our so doing, though they evince 
their repugnance by a thousand acts of hostility. 

We build houses and cultivate the soil, and for 
our own protection we find it necessary to declare 
the native population subject to our laws. 

This would be an easy and simple matter were it 
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the case of conquerors dictating to the conquered j 
but our Secretaries of State, exhibiting an inter- 
esting display of conscientiousness and timidity, 
shrink from the responsibility of having sanctioned 
a coDquest over a nation of miserable savages, 
protected by the oraclea at Exeter Hall, and reject 
with sharp cries of anger the scurrilous imputation. 
Instead, therefore, of being in possession by right of 
arms, we modestly appropriate the land to our- 
selves, whilst making the most civil assuruices that 
we take not this liberty as conquerors, but merely 
in order to gratify a praiseworthy desire of occupy- 
ing the country. We then declare ourselves seised 
in fee by right of occupancy. But now comes the 
difficulty. What right have we to impose laws 
upon people whom we profess not to have con- 
quered, and who have never annexed themselves or 
their country to the British Empire by any written 
or eveu verbal treaty ? 

And if this people and country be not subject to 
our rule by conquest, and have never consented or 
desired (but the contrary) to accept of our code of 
laws, and to submit themselves to our authority, 
are they really within the jurisdiction of the laws 
of England — especiaily for offences committed inter 
set 

Such is the anomalous position in which the 
native inhabitants are placed through the tender 
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coiisciences of our rulers at home. A member of 
a tribe has been speared by one of another tribe, 
who happens to be patronized by a farm-settler, 
and is occasionally useful in hunting-np stray cattle. 
The friends of the dead man proceed to punish the 
assassin according to their own hereditary laws; 
they surprise him suddenly, and spear him. The 
fanner writes an account of the fact to the Pro- 
tector of Natives at Perth; and this enei^tic 
individual, rising hastily bom dinner, calls for his 
horse, and ^dowiiig himself with a blue woollen 
shirt, and a pair of dragoon spurs, with a blanket 
tied round his waist, fearlessly commits himself to 
the forest, and repairs to the scene of slaughter. 

He learns firom the mouth of the farm-settler. 
that the facta are really what he had been already 
apprised of by letter ; and then, having left, word 
that the offender may be caught as soon as possible, 
and forwarded to Fremantle gaol, he hastens back 
agtun to his anxious family ; and the next morning 
deUvers a suitable report to bis Excellency the 
Governor of all that he has performed. In course 
of time the native is apprehended — betrayed liy a 
friend for a pound of flour — and brought to the bar 
of justice. His natural defence would be that he 
certainly slew an enemy, as he is accused of having 
done, but then it was a meritorious and necessaiy 
act ; he g^ries in it ; his own laws required that he 
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should slay the murderer of hia relative ; and his 
own laws, therefore, accuse him not. What are 
English customs, prejudices, or laws to him ? He 
is not a British subject, for he is not the inhabitant 
of a conquered country (as English governors tell 
him), nor has he, or any of his tribe or complexion, 
consented or wished to be placed under the protec- 
tion of our laws. Why, then, should he be violently 
dn^ged from the arms of his vnlffied squaws, and 
his little pot-bellied piccaninnies, and required to 
plead Cor his life in the midst of a large room filled 
with frowning white faces P Much obliged is he to 
the judge, who kindly tells him, through the inter- 
preter, that he b not bound to convict himself, and 
need not acknowledge anything that may operate 
to his disadvantage in the minds of the jury. 

The unfortunate savage disregards the friendly 
caution, and heeds it not ; he maintains, stoutly, 
that he ffid^ied Womera through the back, because 
Womera had gi^ed Domera through the belly. 
He enters into minute details to the gentlemen of 
the jury of the manner in which these slaughters 
were effected, and describes the extent and direction 
of the wounds, and every other interesting particular 
that occurs to him. The gentlemen c^ the jury, 
after duly considering the case, return (of necessity) 
a verdict of " Wilful murder," and the Judge pro- 
nounces sentence of death — which is afterwardp 
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commuted by the Governor to traiiBportatioii for 
life to the Isle of RottDent. 

Now if our lavs had been imposed upon this 
people as a conquered nation, or if they had annexed 
themselves and their country to our rule and empire 
by anything like a treaty, all these proceedings 
would be right and proper. But as it is, we are 
two natioDS occupying the same land, and we have 
no more right to tiy them by our laws for offences 
committed inter »e, than they have to seize and spear 
an Englishman, according to their law, because he 
has laid himself open to an action of crim, con. at 
the suit of his next-door neighbour. 

Look at the question in another point of view. 
Is jurisdiction a necessary incident of sovereignty ? 
Do a people become subject to our laws by the very 
act of planting the British standard on the top of a 
hill P If so. they have been subject to them from 
the days of Captain Cook; and the despatches 
of Her Majesty's Secretaries of State, declaring tiiat 
the natives should be considered amenable to our 
laws for all offences which they might commit among 
themselves, were very useless compositions. We 
claim the sovereignty, yet we disclaim having ob- 
tained it by conquest ; we acknowledge that it was 
not by treaty; we should be very sorry to allow 
that it was by &aud; and how, in the name of 
wonder, then, can we defend our claim P Secretaries 
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of State have discovered the means, and tell us that 
Her Majesty's claim to poasessioD and sovereignty 
ia " based on a right of occupancy." Jurisdiction, 
however, is not the necessary incident of territorial 
sovereignty, imless that sovereignty were acquired 
by conquest or treaty. We question, indeed, whether 
it is the necessary consequence even of conquest— 
the laws of the conqueror must first be expressly 
imposed. The old Saxon laws prevailed among the 
people of England after the Conquest, until the 
Norman forms were expressly introduced. 

It is well known in colonies, that the laws pro- 
pounded in certain despatches are more poweriul, 
and more regarded and rev^enced, than any others, 
human or divine. A kind of moral gun-cotton, they 
drive through the most stupendous difficulties, and 
rend rocks that appeared to be insuperable barriers 
in the eyes of common sense or common justice. 
Judges are compelled to yield to their authority, and 
do violence to their own consciences whilst they help 
to lay the healing unction to those of their lawgivers. 

The most convenient and the most sensible pro- 
ceeding, on the part of our rulers at home, would be 
to consider this country in the light of a recent 
conquest. Instead of declaring, as now, that the 
ntUives are to be treated in every way as British 
subjects — thus making them amenable to the English 
law in all its complexity, whilst their own laws and 
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habits are bo entirely opposite in character — ^it would 
be better to pass a few simple ordinances, in the 
nature of military law, which would be intelligible 
to the natives themselves, and which would avoid 
the difficulty of applying the cumbrous machinery 
of our criminal code to the government of savages 
who can never be made to comprehend its valuable 
properties. It is most easentud that the natives 
who commit offences against the persons or property 
of the whites should be brought to punishment. 
At the same time it is most difficult to establish the 
guilt of the party accused, according to the strict 
rules of l^;al evidence. The only witnesses, pro- 
bably, were natives, who understand not the nature 
of an oath, and who He like the Prince -of Darkness 
whenever they have wit enough to perceive it is their 
interest to do so. In general, the only chaDce of 
obtaining a l^al conviction is through the con- 
fession of the prisoner ; and as it is most desirable 
that he should be convicted, when there is no mortd 
doubt of his guilt, as his acquittal would be looked 
upon as a triumph by his fellows, and make them 
more daring in their opposition to the law, very little 
delicacy is used in obtaining that confession. 

Were the prisoner defended by counsel, who did 
his daty to his client, without regard to the inte- 
rests of the public, the guilty person would esct^ 
in almost every instance. As it is, the law is ont- 
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raged, and a trial by jury made an occasioQ of 
niockeiy and gross absurdity, in order to obtain a 
conviction which is necessary to the welfare of the 
white population. Nothing would be more easy 
than to legislate for the proper government of the 
Aborigines; but you must begin de novo, and 
throw aaide with scorn the morbid sentimentality 
that refuses to look upon those as a conquered peo* 
pie, whom, nevertheless, it subjects to the heavy 
thraldom of laws which they are not yet fitted to 
endure. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 



ON TRB PHYSICAL OKOANTEATIOM b? THE HATITSa. 

The native inhabitants of Western Australia are 
only superior in the scale of human beings to the 
Bosjemans of Soathem Africa, llieir intellectual 
capacity appears to be very small, and their physi- 
cal structure is extremely feeble. In somo respects 
the Australian peculiarly assimilates to two of the 
five varieties of the human race. In the form of 
his face and the texture of his hair he resembles the 
Malay; in the narrow forehead, the prominent 
cheek-bones, and the knees turned in, he approaches 
towards the Ethiopian.* There is a remarkable 
difference between the jaws and teeth of the Aus- 
tralian and those of any other existing race. The 
incisores are thick and round, not, as usual, flat- 

* The obaerrationa in tliia cliapter were contribut«d b; 
Hetuj Lander, Esq., Colonial SnrgeoD on tbe Qold Goaat, who 
rauded fir« jtoLra among the nAtiree of Weitem Anatnlia, 
aod is intimaUlf acquainted with ail their hahita and pecn- 
liaritiea. 
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tened into edges, bat resembliDg truncated cones ; 
the cuspidati are uot pointed, but broad and flat on 
the masticating surface, like the neighbouring bious- 
pides. This may be attributable to mechanical 
attrition, depending on the nature of the food 
which the teeth are employed in masticating. The 
upper does not overlap the under jaw, but the 
teeth meet at their surfaces. This peculiarity of 
teeth has been noticed by Blumenbach as a charac- 
teristic of the Egyptian mummy ; but he thinks the 
nature of the food not sufficient to account for it, 
and imagines it to depend on a natural variety. He 
observes, that "although it seemed most easy to 
account for this appearance by attributing it to the 
nature of the food used by the Egyptians, yet the 
generality of its occurrence in Egyptian mummies, 
and its absence in other races, are remarkable ; and 
it affords some probability that the peculiarity de- 
pends upon a natural variety."* A constant uni- 
formity in the structure and arrangement of the 
teeth is an important particular in the identification 
of species ; and if any human race were found to 
deviate materially in its dentition from the rest of 

* In a fbnner olitpter (XIII.) I have expressed ui o|Hiu<nL 
that th« nattTfls are descended from the old inhabitants of 
iDdia, which I think is exceedingly probable. It is interest- 
ing to remember, that the ancient Egj^tiana are sapposed to 
have originallj oome from the same countij. 
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mankind, the fact would give rise to a strong sus- 
picion of a real specific diversity. I have examined 
the teeth of in&nts and children, and found them 
in eveiy respect similar to those of Europeans of 
similar ages. Moreover, the process of degradation 
may be traced in natives of different ages up to the 
teeth worn to the level of the gums in the old man. 
I therefore consider it the effect of attrition ; but it 
becomes an interesting question to determine what 
may be the nature of the food which produced the 
same character in the ancient Egyptian and the 
modem Australian. Did the fathers of science live 
on barks and roots, like the wretched Australian P 
Although attrition may cause this singular ap- 
pearance of the teeth, the real question is, why 
does the lower jaw so perfectly and exactly meet 
its fellow P And is this confined to these two ex- 
amples ? 

- There is no fixed law determining invariably the 
human stature, although there is a standard, as in 
other animals, from which deviations are not vei^ 
considerable in either direction. Some varieties 
exceed, othen fall short of, the ordinarr stature in 
a small degree. The source of these deviations is 
in the breed ; they are quite independent of exter- 
nal influences. 

In all the five human varieties, some nations are 
conspicuous far height aud strength, others for 
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lower stature and inferior muscular power ; bat in 
no case is the peculiarity confined to any particular 
temperature, climate, or mode of life. The Austra- 
lians, in general, are of a moderate stature, with 
slender limbs, thin arms, and long taper fingers. 
Although in general stature there is nothing to dis- 
tinguisfa one variety of man from another, yet in 
the comparative length of the different ptuts of the 
human frame there are striking differences. In the 
highest and most intellectual variety (the Caucasian) 
the arm (pa humeri) exceeds the fore-arm in length 
by two or three inches — in none less than two inches. 
In monkeys the fore-arm and arm are of the same 
length, and in some monkeys the fore-arm is the 
longer. In the Negro, the tdna, the longest bone 
of the fore-arm, is nearly of the same length as the 
oa humeri, the l^ter being from one to two inches 
longer. In a Negro in the lunatic asylum of Liver- 
pool (says Mr. White) the ulna was twelve and a 
half inches, and the humerus only thirteen and a 
halt In the Australian, the ulna in some I have 
measured was ten and a half, nine, ten, eleven and 
a half; the humerus was in those individuals re- 
spectively eleven and a half, ten and a half, eleven 
and a half, twelve aiid a half. Thus, in none of 
the measurements did the humerus exceed the ulna 
two inches, which in the Caucasian variety is the 
lowest number. In all the black races the arm is 
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longer in proportion to the stature than in the 
white. The length of the 1^ of the Australian 
averages thirty-six inches ; in one man it was only 
thirty-three and a half, and the tibia of that man 
measured sixteen and a half, leaving only seventeen 
to the femur — a very remarkable disproportion. 

Thus in the proportion of their limbs, the Aus- 
tralian ranks far below the European; nay, even 
below the Negro, and approaches far nearer to the 
simise than any of the other races of mankind. 
Perron, in his voyage, made an estimate of the 
average strength of the arms and loins of the 
Australian, and of some French and English ; this 
is the result in French measures : — 

AB1I& I.OINB. 

Kiiofframnut. Myriagrammet. 
AnstraliaD .... 50.8 . . . 1Q.2 
NatiTOS of Timor . . 58.7 . . . 11.6 

French 69.2 . . . 16.2. 

Englub 71.4 .. . 16.3 

Thus in whatever manner the capacity of the 
race is tested, its inferiority is strikingly exhibited. 
We shall find, when examining the skull, that the 
coronal suture falls on the temporal instead of the 
sphenoid bone, which is one of the strongest marks 
of the simiee, and .does not occur in other human 
skulls. 

I have no desire to place the Aiutralian lower in 
the scale of intelligence than he is fairly entitled to 
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rank, but I cannot shut my eyes to facts ; and if 
his oiganizatioD is in conformity with his bferiority, 
there he must rank, in spite of the wishes of his 
warmest friends. At the same time I agree with 
the most enthusiastic philanthropist that no attempt 
should be left untried to amend his condition, and 
bestow upon him tho blessings which Providence 
has lavished upon as; but I cannot help fearing 
the result will be disappointment. A fair com- 
parative experiment, says Mr. Lawrence, has been 
made of the white and dark races of North 
America; and no trial in natural philosophy has 
had a more unequivocal result. IV native races 
have not advanced a single step in 300 years; 
neither example nor persuasion has induced them, 
except in very small numbers and in few instances, 
to exchange the precarious supply of hunting uid 
fishing for agriculture and the arts of settled life. 

The colour of the skin is chocolate, and re- 
sembles the Malay, although perhaps a little 
darker. The colour of the skin is, of course, 
greatly dependent upon ihe nature of the climate 
and the constant exposure of the surface of the 
body to the sun ; the parts under the arms are of 
a brighter colour than those more exposed. We 
find in human races, as in vegetation, that every 
successive level alters its character ; thus indicating 
that the state of the temperature of high r^ons 
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assimilates to high latitudes. If, therefore, com- 
plexions depend upon cliniate and external con- 
ditions, ve should expect to find them varying 
in reference to elevation of surface; and if they 
should be actually found to undergo such varia- 
tions, this will be a strong argument in favour of 
the supposition that these external characters do in 
fact depend upon local conditions. The Swiss in 
the high mountains above the plains of Lombard/ 
have sandy or brown hair. What a contrast pre- 
Bents itself to the traveller in the Milanese, where 
the peasants have black hau- and almost Oriental 
features I The Basques, of the tracts approaching 
the Pyrenees, says Colonel Napier, are a strikingly 
different people &om the inhabitants of the low 
parts around, whether Spaniards or Biscayans. 
They are finely nutde, tall men, with aquiline noses, 
fair complexions, light eyes, and fiaxen hair; in- 
stead of the swarthy complexion, black hair, and 
dark eyes of the Castilian. And in AJrica what 
striking difierences of complexion exist between 
the Negro of the plains and of the mountains, 
even whilst the osteology is the same, therefore 
I pass over the hair and skm of the Australian 
aa parts too muck subjected to the influence 
of climate to afibrd means of legitimate deduc- 
tion. It is the general opinion that these natives 
are not a long-lived race. The poverty of their 
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food may acconnt for this, together with the want 
of shelter from the vicissitudes of the climate. 
The care taken by civilized man to preserve health 
is, by increasing susceptibility, the indirect cause 
of disease; the more rigid is the observance of 
regimen, the mora pernicious will be the slightest 
aberration from it ; but a total disregard of all the 
comforts of r^^ar food, and efficient shelter, the 
habit of cramming the stomach when food is plen. 
tiful, and of enduring long abstinence when it 
cannot be procured, has a &r more baneful effect 
upon the human constitution than all the excesses of 
the white man. Aa man recedes from one hastener 
of destruction, he inevitably approaches another : 

" Groes riot treasures ap a weaUh;^ ^°<' 
Of pUgnes, bat mora immedicable ills 
Attoid the lean extreme." 

1 have observed that the natives mix the gum of 
certain trees with the bark, and masticate both 
together. This is attributed to the difficulty of mas- 
ticating the gum tdone ; but I am persuaded that it 
has another cause also, and that it arises &om that 
experience of the necessity of an additional stimu- 
lus to the digestive organ which has taught the 
Esquimaux and Ottomacs to add sawdust or clay 
to their train-oil. It arises from the fact that 
(paradoxical as it may appear) an animal may be 
starved by giving it continually too simple and too 
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nutritious food ; aUmeut in such a state of conden- 
sation does not impart the necessary stimulus, 
which requires to be partly mechanical and partly 
chemical, and to be exerted at once on the 
irritability of the ct^illaries of the stomach to 
promote its secretions, and on the muscular fibres 
to promote its contractions. 

I shall now point out the difference between the 
Australian skull and those of some other races, 
without giving a description of skulls in general, 
which Would unnecessarily lengthen these observa- 
tions. " Of all the pecuUarities in the form of the 
bony fobric, those of the skull are the most striking 
and distinguishing. It is in the head tlutt we find 
the varieties most stron^y characteristic of the 
difierent races. The characters of the countenance, 
and the shf^ of the features depend chiefiy on 
the conformation of the bones of the head." 

The Australian skull belongs to that variety 
called the prognathous, or narrow elongated va- 
riety ; yet it is not so striking an example of this 
variety as the Negro skull. If the skull be held in 
the hand so that the observer look upon the vertex, 
the first point he remarks is the extreme narrow- 
ness of the frontal bone, and a slight bulging 
where the parietal and occipital bones unite. He 
also sees distinctly through the zygomatic arches 
on both sides, which in the European skull is 
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impossible, as the lateral portioos of the frontal bone 
are more developed. The summit of the head 
rises in a longitudinal ridge in the direction of the 
sagittal suture ; so that from the sagittal suture to 
that portion of the cranium where the diameter is 
^eatest the head slopes like the roof of a house. 
The forehead is generally flat ; the upper jaw rather 
prominent ; the frontal sinuses large ; the occipital 
bone is flat, and there is a remarkable receding of 
the bone from the posterior inseTtioo of the occipitO' 
frontalis muscle to the foramen maffnum. It is a 
(>eculiar character of the Australian skull to have a 
T^ singular depression at the junction of the 
nasal bones with the nasal processes of the frontal 
bone. 'Hiis may be seen in an engraving in Dr. 
Pritchard's work. I have before described the 
teeth, and mentioned the remarkable junction of 
the temporal and parietal bones at the coronal 
suture, and consequently the complete separation 
of the sphenoid from the parietal, which in Euro- 
pean skulls meet for the space of nearly half an 
inch. Professor Owen has observed this con- 
formation in six out of seven skulls of young 
chimpanzees, and Professor Mayo has also noticed 
it in the skulls he has examined. But although 
this is a peculiarity found in this race alone, it is 
not constant. I have a skull in which the sphenoid 
touches the parietal on one side, whilst on the 
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other they are separated a sixth of an inch.; and in 
the engraving, before referred to, the bones are 
shghtly separated, but by no means to the extent 
that they are in European skulls. The super and 
infra orbital foramina are very lai^, and ^e orbits 
are broad, with the orbital ridge sharp and promi- 
nent. All the foramina for the transmission of the 
sensiferouB nerves are large, the auditory par- 
ticularly 80; while the foramen, tfarot^h which 
the carotid artery enters the skull, is small. Ths 
mastoid processes are lai^, which might be ex- 
pected, as their hearing is acute. The sfyloid 
process is small ; in monkeys it is wanting. The 
position of the foramen me^um, as in all savage 
tribes, is more behind the middle transverse 
diameter- than in Europeans ; but this arises in a 
great measure, though not entirely, from the 
prominence of the alveolar procesaes of the npper 
jaw. Owing to constant exposure to all seasons, 
the skulls of savages are of greater density, and 
weigh heavier than thoee of Europeans : — 
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Upon an examination of the foregoing points 
of diversity, it is unqnestionable that the Austra- 
lian skull is inferior in development to the Euro- 
pean, and the cf^acity of the cranium of much 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

BKETOHBS OF LIPB AMOHQ THK MATrTBS. 

The Natives have very few traditions, and most 
of those which they relate resemble the discon- 
nected phantasies of a dream rather than the 
record of a series of facts. 

They have some indistinct ideas about Chingi, 
the Evil Spirit, but no notion whatever of a Supreme 
Giod. When first the English arrived, many of 
the Aborigines considered them to be the spirits of 
their deceased relatives ; and some of them fancied 
they could trace the features of former friends in 
the lineaments of individuals among the whites. 
One of these natives, still living, has more than 
once told me that his late uncle is now a cer- 
tain eloquent and popular member of the Legis- 
lative Council. The nephew and resuscitated uncle 
occasionally meet, when the former never fails to 
claim tho relationship, which the latter good- 
humouredly acknowledges ; and the relatives sepa- 
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rate with mutual expressions of politeness and 
good-will. 

One of their most remarkable and most in- 
telligible traditions was recorded some time ago in 
the Perth Inquirer, by Mr. Armstrong, Interpreter 
to the Natives. 

It is as foUows : — 

" The natives assert that they have been told 
&om age to age, that when man first began to 
exist, there were two beings, male and female, 
named Wal-lyne-up (the &ther) and Doronop (the 
mother) ; that they had a son called Bin-dir-woor, 
who received a deadly wound, which they carefully 
endeavoured to heal, but without success ; where- 
upon it was declared by Wal-lyne^up, that all who 
came after him should also die in like manner. 
Could the wound have been healed in this case, 
bdng the first, the natives think death would have 
had no power ovear them. The place where the 
scene occurred, and where Bin-dir-woor was buried, 
the natives imagine to have been on the southern 
plains, between Clarence and the Murray; and 
the instrument used is said to have been a spear 
thrown by some unknown being, and directed by 
some supernatural power. The tradition goes on 
to state that Bin-dir-woor, the son, althoagh 
deprived of life and buried in his grave, did not 
remun there, but arose and went to the west; 
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to the unknowB land of spirits across the sea. 
The parents followed after their son, but (aa the 
natives suppose) were unable to prevail upon him 
to return, and they have remained with him ever 
since." 

The following is one of their fiibles : — The 
kangaroo was originally blind, and could only 
walk or crawl. The frog seeing it so much at 
the mercy of its enemies, took compassion on 
it, and anointed the sightless eyeballs of the 
kangaroo with its saUva, and told it to hop 
as he did. The kangaroo did so, and is now 
become the most difficult animal in the world to 
catch. 

Besides Chingi, the cfvil spirit who haunts the 
woods, there is another in the shape of an im- 
mense serpent, called Waugul, that inhabits solitary 
pools. Snakes that frequent both water and land, 
of great size — twenty feet long, according to some 
authorities — have been occasionally seen, and give 
a colour to this belief of the natives. One day, 
whilst bivouacking at a lonely and romantic spot, 
in a valley of rocks, situated some forty nules north 
of Perth, called the Dooda-mya, or the Abode 
of Dogs, I desired a native to lead my horse to 
a pool, and let him drink. The man, however, 
declined with terror, refusing to go near the pool, 
which was inhabited by the Waugol. I therefore 
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had to ti^ my horse myself to the spot, whilst 
the Hative stood aloof, fully expecting that the 
Waugul would seize him by the nose and pull him 
imder water. 

The natives are polygamists. Each male is 
entitled to tdl the females who are related to 
him in a certain degree. A newly-born child is 
therefore the betrothed spoiise of a man who may 
be thirty years of age, imd who daima her from 
her parents so soon as she is marriageable — ^when 
she is twelve years old, or earlier. Some men have, 
consequently, four or six wives of various ages, 
whilst others have none at all. The latter are 
therefore continnaUy engaged in ateahng the wives 
of other people. 

This causes incessant wars among the tribes. 
When the legitimate husband recovers his wife, 
he does not restore her to the full enjoyment 
of domestic happiness, until he has punished her 
for eloping. This he does by thrusting a spear 
through the fieshy part of her leg or thigh. 

The natives are very good-natured to one ano- 
ther; sharing their provisions and kangaroo-skin 
cloaks without grudging. The head of a family 
takes the half-baked duck, opossum, or wild-dog, 
from the fire, and aiter tearing it in pieces with bis 
teeth, throws the fragments into the sand for his 
wives and children to pick up. They are very 
p2 
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fond of rice and sugar ; and bake dampers 
from flour, making them on a comer of their 
cloaks. 

Fish and other things are frequently baked in 
the bark of the paper-tree. 

The following observations have been sent to 
me by my youngest brother ; " Every tribe pos- 
sesses a certain tract of country which is called 
after the name of the tribe — as Moenaing Budja — 
the Moenai-men's ground. They are not always 
very particular about trespassing on their neigh- 
bour's territory. Many of the colonists say that 
each tribe has its chief or king ; but among all 
whom I have seen, I never could discover that they 
paid any particular respect to one individual, 
thou^ they appear to reverence old age ; and I 
have frequently seen a party of young men, alter- 
nately carrying an old grey-headed patriarch 
during their excursions from one encampment to 
another. 

"They have no rehgion whatever, but they be- 
lieve in some kind of an evil spirit. I have often 
tried to discover, but could never clearly under- 
stand, whether they believe in only one aU-powerfiil 
evil spirit, or whether it is merely the spirits of 
their departed friends that they fear : or, (as I am 
inclined to beUeve) they fear both ; and for these 
reasons : — wherever there is a lai^ encampment of 
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natives, each family has its own private fire and 
hut, but you will always perceive another fire 
about one hundred yards from the camp, which 
apparently belongs to no one ; but which the old 
hags take care shall never go out during the 
night; for they will frequently get up and re- 
plenish that fire, when they are too lazy to fetch 
fuel for their own. They call that Chingi's fire ; 
and they believe if he comes in the night he will 
sit quietly by his own fire and leave them undis- 
turbed. That they likewise believe in the re- 
appearance of departed spirits, may be easily proved 
by the manner and the formalities with which they 
bury their dead. In the first place they cut off the 
hair and beard ; they then break his finger-joints 
and tie the thumb and fore-finger of the right hand 
together ; so that if be rise again, he may not have 
the power to use a spear and revenge himself. 
They Uten break his spears, throwing-stick, and all 
his other implements of war, and throw them into 
the grave, over which they buUd a hut ; and a fire 
is kept lighted for a certain length of time. It is 
likewise customary for his wife or nearest relation, 
if at any future period they should happen to pass 
near the grave, to repair the hut, rekindle the fire, 
and utter a long rigmarole to the departed, to induce 
him to lie still, and not come back and torment 
them. Nothing will induce n stranger to go near 
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a new grave, or to mention the name of the 
departed for a long time after his death. They 
always speak of him as So-and-so's brother, or 
father. If the deceased be the father of a family, 
it is the duty of his eldest son, or nearest relation, 
to avenge his death by killing one of the next, or 
any other tribe ; and this often leads to furioos 
battles or cold-blooded murders; for they are by 
DO means particular whether it be man, woman, or 
child who is the victim ; and it is generally the 
poor women who suffer on these occasions : the 
men being too cowardly, unless under the in- 
fluence of very strong passion, to attack those of 
equal strength with themselves. The women do all 
the work, such as building huts, carrying water, 
digging up roots, and procuring grubs out of the 
wattle and grass-trees. I have seen a poor unfor- 
tunate woman marching twenty miles a-day, with 
(at least) a hundred pounds'^weight on her back, 
including the child and all their effects ; whilst the 
husband has been too lazy to cany even his cloak. 
A hunting excursion with a lai^e party of natives 
is capital sport. They choose, if possible, a valley, 
at one end of whidi they station ten or twenty of 
the most expert spearmen; vrith whom, if you 
v/ant any fun, you must station yourself, taking 
care to remain concealed. All the juveniles of the 
party then start off, and make a circuit of many 
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miles in extent, shouting and hallooing the whole 
time. They form a semicircle, and drive all the 
kangaroos before them down the valley, to the 
spot where the old hunters are placed. Then 
comes the tug of war, the crashing of bushes, 
the flying of spears, and the thump, thump of the 
kangaroos, as they come tearing along, sometimes 
in hundreds, from the old grey grandfather of sis 
feet high, to the bttle piccanniny of twelve inches, 
who has tumbled out of his mother's pouch ; and 
numbers faU victims to the ruthless arms of the 
hunters. The evening terminates with a grand 
feast and a corrobery." 

Each tribe has its doctor, or wise man, who is 
supposed to have supernatural powers of healing 
wounds, and is the oracle of the tribe. One of 
these fellows described to me the mode of his 
initiation. He said his father, himself a wise man, 
took him one night to the edge of a steep hUl, 
where he left him lying wrapped in his kangaroo- 
skin cloak. He was veiy much frightened, but 
durst not stir. During the night Chingi came and 
tried to throw him down the hill, and to strangle 
him, but did not succeed. Chingi was like some- 
thing very black. He afterwards came again, and 
told him a great many secrets ; and thus it was 
that my informant became a doctor and a wise 
man. I think I have heard of people obtaining 
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the power of second sight in the Isle of Skye by 
l^g on a rock all night, wrapped in a bull's hide, 
(md receiving a visit from the devil. The similarity 
between these initiatory processes struck me for- 
cibly. . 
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CHAPTER XVin. 



THB MODSL-KINaDOIf. 



A WELL-GOTEILNED coIony IS the Model of a 
great kingdom. As in the case of other models, 
every part of the machinery "by which it is moved 
ia placed at once before the eye of the spectator. 
In a great empire, the springs of action are con- 
cealed ; the puhlic behold only the results, and can 
scarcely guess how those results were brought 
about. In a colony, every one stands so close 
to the httle machine of Government, that he can 
readily discern how it is made to work, and there- 
fore takes a more hvely interest in the working of 
it The model has its representative of a sovereign ; 
its Ministers, who comprise the Executive Council 
with the Colonial Secretary as Premier ; its Parha- 
meat, the Legislative Assembly; its Bishop of 
London, who is represented by the Colonial 
Chaplain, tie dignitary of the Church in those 
parts. In the Legislative Assembly there are the 
Government party, consisting of the Colonial Secre< 
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tary and the Attorney GeneiBl, who prove their 
loyalty and devotion by adhering to His Excellency 
the Governor on every division, and (according to 
general belief) would rather vote against their own 
measures than against the representative of their 
Queen. Then there is the populu* party, consisting 
of the popular member, who speaks at random 
on either side of the debate, but invariably votes 
against the Government, in order to maint^ invio- 
late the integrity of his principles. We have also the 
Judge, or Lord Chancellor, the great Law officer of 
the Crown, who sits silently watching the progress 
of a Bill, as it steals gently forward towutis the 
close of the second reading; and then suddenly 
pounces upon it, to the consternation of his Excel- 
lency, and the ddight of the popular member, and 
tears it in pieces with his sharp legal teeth, whilst 
he shows that it is in its scope and tendency 
contrary to the Law of England in that case 
provided, and is besides impossible to be carried 
out in the present circumstances of the Colony. 
The Model Nation has its national debt of one 
thousand pounds, due to the Commissariat chest ; 
and this burthen of the State costs his Excellency 
many a sleepless night, spent in vain conjectures 
as to the beat mode of relieving the financial 
embarrassments. 

It is pleasant to learn from the model, how Grovem- 
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meot patron^ is disposed of in the Parent 
country. Kindly motives, however, which never 
appear in the arrangements of the latter, are 
always conspicuous in a colony. A public work is 
sometimes created for the sole purpose of saving an 
unfortunate mechanic from the horrors of idleness ; 
and a debt due to the State is occasionally dis- 
cbai^ed by three months' washing of a Privy 
CounciUor's shirts. 

Then we have the exact &c-simile of a Royal 
Court, with its levees and drawing-rooms, where 
his Excellency displays the utmost extent of his 
affability, and his lady of her queenly airs. There 
maybe seen, in all its original freshness and vigour, 
the smiling hatred of rival ladies, followed by their 
respective trains of admirers ; whilst the full-blown 
dames of Members of Council elbow their way, 
with all the charming confidence of rank, towards 
the vicinity of her who is the cynosure of all eyes. 
The early levees of the first Grovemor of Western 
Australia were held in a dry swamp, near the 
centre of the present town of Perth. His Excel- 
lency, graciously bowing beneath the shade of a 
banksia tree, received with affability those who 
were introduced to him, as they stumbled into his 
presence over tangled brushwood, and with diffi- 
culty avoided the only humiliation that is scorned 
by English courtiers — that of the person. 
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Ladies, in struggling through the thoniy brake, 
bad sometimes to labour under the doable embar- 
lassment of a ragged Teputation and dress. To 
appear before the Presence, under such circum- 
stances, with a smUing countenance, proved the 
triumph of feminine art, and of course excited 
general admiration. But this was in the early 
days of the settlement. We have now a handsome 
Government-house, where ladies who attend draw- 
ing-rooms incur no danger of any kind. 

From the financial difficulties of a small colony 
you may form some idea of the troubles of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at home. And yet 
there is less financial talent required to raise five 
hundred thousand pounds in England than five 
hundred in an impoveiished colony. In the former 
country only a few voices, comparatively, are raised 
in expostulation ; and no one cares about them, if 
Mr. Hume could be gagged, and the other patriots 
in the Commons. But in a colony 1 threaten to 
ruse the price of sugar by the imposition of another 
half-penny per pound, and the whole land will be 
heaved as though by an earthquake. Not only will 
the newspapers pour forth a terrific storm of de- 
nunciations against a treacherous Groveroment, but 
every individual of the pubhc will take up the 
matter as a personal injury, and roar out his pro- 
test against so monstrous a political crime. Those 
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who called most loudly for the erection of a neces- 
sary bridge, will be most indignant when asked 
next year to contribute towards its cost. 

The Governor of a colony should not only be a 
good financier, but, if he would avoid the bitter 
pangs of repentance, must possess great firmness 
in resisting the innumerable calls upon the Grovem- 
ment purse. 

His Excellency may lay his account to being 
daily vituperated for not consenting to the con- 
atruction of this or that national work, but he will 
be still more taken to task when the melancholy 
duty of paying for it becomes imperative, and is 
found to be unavoidable. 

It is the general belief, that in a colony we are 
altogether out of the world; but it has always 
appeared to me, that within the narrow confines of 
one of those epitomes of a kingdom we may see 
more of the world thui when standing on the outer 
edge of society in England. 

A man thinks himself in the midst of the world 
in Great Britain, because he reads the newspapers 
and knows what is passing and being enacted 
around him. But the same newspt^rs are read 
with equal dil^nce in a colony, and the same 
knowledge is acquired there, though some three 
months later. To read the newspapers, and to 
hang, close as a burr, upon the skirts of society, is 
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not to be in the world. The world is, io truth, the 
heart of Man ; and he knows most of the World who 
knows most of his species. And where, alas 1 may 
this knowledge, so painful and so humiliating, be 
better acquired than in a colony ? There we have 
the human heart laid open before us without veil 
or disguise : there we see it in all its coarseness, 
its selfishness, its brutality. 

How many fine natures, cultivated, delicate, and 
generous, have gone forth from their native land, 
full of high resolves, only to perish in the mephitic 
atmosphere of a colony 1 

There we find whatever there is of good and bad 
in human nature brought immediately before our 
eyes. It is a school of moral anatomy, in which 
we study subjects whose outer covering has been 
removed, and where the inner machinery (fearfiil to 
see I) is left exposed. 

A knowledge of the world ! if we gain it not in 
a colony, it must ever remain a sealed book to as. 

We shall leave but a bad impression on the mind 
of the reader in concluding this short chapter with 
these sombre observations ; but we would not leave 
him without hope. Time will remedy all this. 
Some moral evils correct themselves ; as the water 
of the Nile becomes pure again after it has gone 
putrid. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



I OS A aOTESSOB. 



Except thb waiter at a commercial inn, no man 
has so much upon his hands, or so many faults to 
answer for, as the Goveraor of a colony. If public 
afiaira go wrong, every voice is raised, requiring 
hi m immediately to rectiiy them; aud as every one 
has a particular plan of Ms own, the Governor is 
expected instantly to adopt them aU. Nor has he 
pubUc calanuties only to answer for ; the private 
misfortunes of individuals are, without hesitation, 
laid at his door. He is expected to do something, 
and not a little, for all who are in trouble ; he has 
to devise expedients for those whose own wits are 
at fault : it is among his duties to console, to cheer, 
to advise, to redress, to remedy ; and, above all, to 
enrich. 

As men set up a block of wood in a field to 
become a rubbing-post for asses ; as bachelors take 
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to themselves wives, and elderly spinsters individuals 
of the feline race, in order to have something on 
which to vent their occasional ill-homours, so is a 
Governor set up in a colony, that the settlers may 
have a proper object or mark set apart, on which 
they may satisfactorily dischai^ their wrongs, 
sorrows, wants, troubles, distractions, follies, and 
□nreasonable expectations. A Governor is the 
safety-valve of a colony ; vrithdraw this Intimate 
object of abuse, and the whole community would 
be at loggerheads. A state of anarchy would be 
the immediate consequence, and broil and blood- 
shed would prevail throughout the land. Some- 
times a Grovemor forgets the purpose for which he 
was sent out &om home, and placed od high in a 
colony, as a rubbing-post; he sometimes lapses 
into the error of fancying himself a colonial Solon, 
and strives to distinguish his reign by the enact- 
ment of laws, which only increase the natural irri- 
tabihty of the settlers, and cause him to be more 
rubbed against than ever. On these occasions he 
is DOt always entitled to much sympathy ; but when 
private parties come crowding round him to have 
the consequence of their follies averted, or merely 
in a state of discontented irritation, to have their 
backs scratched, his poor Excellency is much to be 
compassionated. 

Almost every morning a long-eared crowd as- 
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sembles around the GovOTnment-ofBoes, where the 
rabbing-post ia set up, and one after another 
they are admitted to find what relief they may from 
Has cheap luxury. It ie pleasant to observe that 
th^ almost all come out again with smiling coun- 
tenances. For a moment, the sense of pain or 
discontent has been alleviated by the gentle appli- 
cation. 

Sometimes an honest farmer has ridden fifty 
miles in order to have the pleasure of complaining 
to his Excellency of the mal-administration of the 
postoffice department, evidenced by the non-deU- 
very of a letter, which, after a vast deal of investi- 
gation and inquiry, turns out never to have been 
posted. Sometimes a man comes for advice as to 
the propriety of going to law with his neighbour 
about a bull which had taken the Uberty to eat 
some of his turnips. One man wishes to have 
his Excellency's opinion upon a disease which has 
lately broken out among his pigs ; another has 
mysteriously carried a piece of iron-stone in his 
pocket for a hundred miles, and claims the reward 
for the discovery of a coal-mine; a third has a 
plan to propose for fertihzing the sand-plains around 
Perth, by manuring them with sperm oil. Some 
are desirous that their sons should be made Govern- 
ment clerks, and insist upon their right to all 
vacant appointments on the plea of being " old 
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settlers." Others have suggestions to make, the 
neglect of which would prove ruinouB to the colony : 
general mieeiy is only to be averted by the repeal 
of the duty on tobacco : no more ships need be 
expected (this is after a gale and wreck,) unless a 
break-water be constructed, which may be done for 
ninety-five thousand pounds, and there was a sur- 
plus revenue last year over the expenditure of 
thirteen sMllings and sixpence, the local gorem- 
ment being also indebted to the Commissariat chest 
in the sum of nine hundred pounds odd. Some 
complain of roads and bridges being in a defective 
state, and wonder why two thousand pounds extra 
per annnm are not laid ont upon them ; these are 
succeeded by a deputation from the inhabitants of 
Rockin^am, requesting, aa a matter of right, that 
half that sum may be applied in ornamenting their 
principal square with a botanical garden. Then 
the Governor has to attend to complaints against 
public officers. The Commissioner of the Civil 
Court has proved himself to be an unjust judge 
by deciding for the defendant contrary to the truth, 
as proved by the plaintiff ; or the Commissioner of 
the Court of Requests has received a bribe of three- 
and-fourpence, and refused to listen to the com- 
plainant's story. The magistrates have granted a 
spu-it license to a notorious character, and denied 
one to the applicant, an unimpeachable house- 
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holder. The Post-Master General has embezzled a 
letter, or the Colonial Secretary has neglected to 
reply to one. 

All these things, and a thousand others, the 
Grovemor is expected to listen to, inquire about, 
remedy, or profit by. 

One day, I remember, I went myself to com- 
plain of the absurdity of an Act of CouncU which 
I thought might be advantageously amended by 
the aid of a litUe light which had lately dawned 
upon me. 

Among those who haunted the ante-room, wait- 
ing for admittance to the rubbing-post, was a tall 
Irish woman, who had seen better days, but was 
DOW reduced to much distress, and was besides not 
altc^ther right in her intellects. 

She was in the fireqaent habit of attending there, 
for the purpose of complaining against the Advo- 
cate (xeneral, who never paid her proper attention 
when she went to lay her grievances before him. 
This woman was the terror of the Gtovemment 
officers. She never allowed her victim to escape 
when once she had b^on her story ; — in vain might 
he try to edge away toww^s the door — if he were 
not to be retained by the fascination of her voice, 
she would seize him by the coat with a grasp of 
iron, and a fly might as well try to escape from a 
pot-bellied spider. Whenever she appeared, no 
q2 
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public officer was ever to be found. A general epi- 
demic seemed to have fallen upon the offices, 
and exterminated all the inhabitants. The Co- 
lonial Secretary would rush out to luncheon, deaf 
as an adder to the cries of female distress that rang 
in the troubled air behind him. The Advocate 
General, hearing the well-known voice inquiring for 
him in no friendly key, would hurry away through 
an opposite door, and dive into the woods adjoining 
Government-house, and there gnaw hia nails, in 
perturbation of spirit until he thought the evil was 
overpast. His Excellency himself would sooner 
have seen the Asiatic cholera walk into the room than 
Miss Maria Martin, and invariably turned paler than 
his vrritdng-paper, and shuddered with a sudden 
ague. She had so many wrongs to complain of, 
which no human power could redress, and she re- 
quired so much to be done for her, and insisted 
upon having reiterated promises to that effect, that 
no wonder she excited the utmost terror in the 
minds of all whom she approached. She was, 
moreover, a huge, brawny, fierce-looking creature, 
and though upwards d fifty years of age, had the 
strength of an Irish porter. She was reported on 
one occasion to have taken a gentleman of high 
reputation, and unimpeachable morals, by the 
collar of his coat, and pinned him up against the 
wall, until he had promised to speak for her to the 
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Governor ; and when he subsequently accused her 
of this violence, she retorted by saying that it was 
in self-defence, as he had attempted improper hber- 
ties. The fear of snch an nnscnipulous and cruel 
accusation made Government ofBcers, especially the 
married ones, extremely shy of granting a tite-a- 
tite conversation to Miss Martin ; and as no one 
was, of course, more correct in his conduct than 
his Excellency the Governor, no wonder that he 
should feel extremely nervous whenever he was 
surprised into an interview with this interesting 
spinster. 

When I found her in the ante-room I naturally 
recoiled, and tried to back out again, amihng 
blandly all the time, as one does when a violent- 
lookiug dog comes up, and begins sniffing about 
your legs. Miss Martin, however, was used to 
these mancBuvres, and suddenly getting between 
me and the door, intercepted my retreat, and 
insisted on telling me, for the twentieth time, how 
villanously the Advocate General had deceived her. 
Escape was impossible; I groaned and sweated 
with anguish, but listen I must, and had to suffer 
martyrdom for an hour, when the Governor's door 
opened, and he himself looked out. On seeing the 
Gorgon he tried to withdraw, but she pounced like 
a tigress through t^e door^way, and slamming 
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the door after her, secured &□ audience with his 
Excellency, which she took care should not be a 
short one. I could remain no longer, and there- 
fore owe the rest of the story to public report. 
After an hour's tete-a-tete, his Excdlency's voice 
grew more imperative. The clerks, highly inte- 
rested, conceived that he was insisting upon her 
withdrawing. It is supposed that he could not 
possibly escape himself, as she of course cut off all 
communication with either the door or the bell- 
rope. The lady's voice also waxed higher; at 
length it rose into a stonn. Nothmg more was 
heard of the poor Governor beyond a faint, moaning 
sound ; whether he was deprecating the tempest, 
or being actually strangled, became a matter of 
grave speculation. Some asserted that they heard 
his kicks upon the floor, others could only hear 
convulsive sobs ; then all fancied they could dis- 
tinguish the sounds of a struggle. The offidals - 
debated whether it would be proper or indelicate 
to look in upon the interview ; but it became so 
evident that a scuffle was going on, that the pri- 
vate secretary's anxiety overcame all other consi- 
derations. The door was opened just as his Excel- 
len<7, escaping from the grasp of the mad woman, 
bad made a vault at the r^ing which ran across 
tiie farther end of the Council Room (to keep back 
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the public on certain days), in hopes of effecting 
his escape by the door beyond. Nothing could 
have been better conceived than thiB design ; but 
unhappity the lady had caught hold <^ his coat-tail 
to arrest his flight, and therefore instead of vaulting 
clear over the rails, as he had anticipated, his 
Excellency was drawn back in his leap, and found 
himself seated astride upon the barrier, with a des- 
perate woman tugging at his tail, and tiying to pull 
him back into the arena. Nothing, we believe, 
has ever exceeded the ludicrous misery displayed in 
his Excellency's visage on finding himself in this 
perilous situation. But seeing the private secretary 
and a mob of clerks, with their pens in their hands, 
hastening to his rescue, he made a desperate effort, 
and cast himself off on the other side ; and finally 
succeeded in lushing out of the room, having only 
one tail hanging to his coat, with which he escaped 
into an adjoining t^>artment, and was received into 
the arms of the Surveyor General in a state of 
extreme exhaustion. 

Such are some of the troubles and afflictions 
incident to the unenviable office of Governor of a 
colony. Those innocent country gentlemen who 
have expended the better part of their prop^ty 
on contested elections, and now weary heaven 
and Her Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State 
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for colonial aptwintments, little know what they 
invoke upon themBelves. In my opinion Sancho 
Fanza had a sinecure, compared with theirs, 
in his Govemoiship of the island of Barra- 

taria.* 

* Out loTS of the IndioroaB freqnently nukes oi delighted 
to find eveD the most eetinutUe ohancters in & ridicalona 
position. The thoia uieodote is perhxpa exaggented, but it 
if here recorded <w a monl wumng to those who yeun like 
Sancho Panza for a gOTeminent, and not from a desire to cast 
ridicule upon one who waa uniTenaUy respected and esteemed, 
for the quiet dooonim of his life, his high principles, his 
strict impartiality, and the oonsoientiona discharge of all the 
duties of his office. 
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CHAFl'ER XX. 

KK. BAILB, Mr QBOOK. — OTIB THB HILU A SBBKF BTITION. 

Soon after I was settled ia my resideace at 
Perth I pnrclLBsed a couple of young mares 
unbroke, recently imported from the Cape of Good 
Hope. They were the ofispring of an Arab horse 
and Cape mare, and one of them, a chestnut, was 
almost the handsomest creature I ever beheld. 
They cost me thirty guineas each; but nnce that 
period the value of horses is greatly diminished. 

I was very much pleased with this purchase, 
which recalledthe memories of boyhood and along- 
tailed pony, whenever I found myself feeding or 
grooming my stud — which I often thought proper 
to do, as my estabUahment, though at that time 
numerouf), did not comprise a well-educated 
gioom. 

Besides my own man, I had two runaway sailors 
from the ship in which we had eome out, quartered 
upon me. They expressed so flattering a regard 
for me, as the only person whom they knew in 
this part of the world, and were so ready to dig 
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the garden and plant potatoes, or do any other 
httle matter to make themselves usdiil, that I had 
not the heart to refuse them a nook in the kitchen, 
or a share of our daily meals. I now called their 
services into activity by making them assist at the 
breaking in of my mares; and whilst I held the 
luDging-rein, Mr. Sails would exert himself till he 
became as black as a sweep with dust and perspi- 
ration, by running round and round in the rear of 
the animal, urging her forward with loud cries and 
objui^;ations, accompanied with furious crackings 
of his whip. These sailors never did anything 
quietly. If told to give the horses some hay, they 
would both start up from their stools by the 
kitchen fire, as if in a state of frantic excitement ; 
thrust their pipes into the leathern belt which held 
up their trousers, and jostling each other through 
the doorway Uke a brace of young dogs, tear nmnd 
the house to the stable, or rather shed, as thoogh 
possessed by a legion of devils. Then, unable to 
use a fork, they would seize as much hay as they 
could clasp in their arms, and littering it all about 
the premises, rush to the stalls, where th^ sud- 
denJy grew eiceedingly cautious ; for in fact, they 
felt much greater dread of these horses than they 
would have done of a ground shark. Then it 
was all, " Soh ! my little feller ! Soh ! my pretly 
little lass! — 'Avast there — {in a iota tone) y«u 
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lubber, or I'll rope's end you — none of that!" 
This was whenever the mare, pleased at the sight 
of the hay, looked round and whinnied. Unleas I 
superintended the operation myself, the hay would 
be thrown under the horse's feet, whilst the men 
took to their heels at the same moment, and then 
turned roimd to see whether the animals could 
readi their fodder. If they could, these worthy 
grooms would come cheerfully to me and tell me 
that the horses were eating their allowance ; but if 
not, they filled their pipes, and took a turn out of 
the way, trusting the hay would all be trampled 
into the litter before I h^pened to aee it. When- 
ever I was present, I made them get upon tbe 
manger and put the hay into the iwk, (I never 
could teach them to use a fork,) but it was with 
fear and trembling that they did this. One day. 
Sails was standing on the manger, with the hay in 
his arms, when the mare, trying to get a mouthful, 
happened to mb her nose against the hinder portion 
of his person. Sails roared aloud, and let the bay 
fall upon the mare's head and neck. 

" What's the matter, man P" said I. 

" By Gad, sir," cned Sails, looking roaod witii 
a face of terror, and scrambling down, " he's tuk a 
bite out of my stam 1" 

After the horses had been weU lunged it became 
necessary to mount tbem. In vain, however, I 
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tried to persuade Sails or his comrade Dick to get 
upon their backs. I therefore mounted first myself, 
and after a deal of plunging and knocking about 
was dismounted agun, with the mare, who had 
thrown herself down, actuaUj kneeling upon my 
body. All this time. Sails st-ood he^lessly looking 
on open-mouthed, holding the lunging-rein in his 
hands ; and I had to call to him to " pull her off" 
before he made any attempt to give assistance. 
This accident effectually prevented my gallant 
grooms from trusting themselves on horseback; 
but they proved more useful in breaking in the 
animals to draw the light cart. One would ride 
whilst the other drove, and their nautical phrases, 
and seaman-like style of steering the craft, as they 
called it, excited the admiration of the neighbour* 
hood. But they never could bring themselves to 
like the employment of tending horses ; and finding 
that I insisted upon their making themselves 
useful in this way, they at last gave me up, and 
volunteered as part of the crew of a vessel about to 
sail for Sincapore. 

Long after this period I drove the dog-cart over 
the hills to York races. My brother had come 
down to Perth, and we went t<^ther, taking with 
us our &iend the amiable and talented editor of one 
of the Perth joumak. Attaching another horse to 
an outrigger, we drove unicorn, or a team of three. 
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It was B splendid October momiog, (the com- 
mencement of amamer,) and we rattled over the 
long and handsome wooden bridges that oross the 
two streams of the Swan, at a spanking pace, whilst 
the worthy editor, exulting in bis temporary 
emancipation from office, made the wooded banks 
of the river ring again with the joyous notes of his 
key-bugle. 

Half an hoar carried us over five miles of road, 
and brought na to Mangonah, the beautifully 
situated dwelling of R. W. Nash, Esq., barrister at 
law, the most active-minded and public-spirited 
man in the colony. After a short delay, to laugh 
at one of our friend's last coined and most facetious 
anecdotes, and also to visit his botanical garden, we 
rattled off again to Guildford; a scattered hamlet 
that was made acquainted with our approach by 
loud strains from the editor's bugle. Here, how- 
ever, we paused not, but proceeded along a hard 
and good road towards Green Mount, the first 
hill which we had to ascend. Green Mount, six 
miles frx)m Guildford, is famous for a desperate 
skirmish which took place some years ago between 
a lai^e body of natives and Messrs. Bland and 
Souper, at the head of a party escorting provisions 
from Perth to the infant settlement at York. 
Whilst slowly ascending the hill, a thick flight of 
spears fell among the party, wounding several of 
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them. No enemy was visible, and the greatest 
consternation previuled among the men, who 
hastened to shelter themselves under the carts. 
This induced the natives to rush out of their 
ambush, when they were received with a shower of 
balls; and at length driven back, after losing a 
good many men. Mr. Souper had several spears 
sticking in his body, and others of the EngUsh 
were severely wounded, but none mortally. 

The natives are veiy tenacious of life, and so are 
aO the birds and animals indigenous to the country. 

The natives often have spears thrust completely 
through their bodies, and without any serious 
injury, receive wounds that would prove mortal to 
the whites. A vagabond who had speared one of 
those noble rams of ours, of whom honourable 
mention has been already made, was shot by our 
shepherd whilst in the act of decamping with the 
carcase. The ball passed completely through his 
lungs, and would have made an end of any white 
man ; but the native recovered in the course of a 
few days, and walked a hundred miles heavily 
ironed, to take his trial for sheep-steahng at the 
Quarter Sessions. 

From Gruildford to the foot of Green Mount, the 
country presents a vast plain of cold clayey soil, 
unfit for cultivation, and though covered vrith 
scrub, affording very little useful herbage. 
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On ascending the hill, we come upon what is 
generally called the iron-Btone range, which extends 
nearly to York, a distance of forty miles. These 
extensive hills (about fifteen hundred feet above 
the level of the sea) are composed almost entirely 
of granite rocks, with occasional tracts of quartz ; 
and the surface is generally strewn over with a 
hard loose rabble. 

Although the sides tmd summits of tbe hills 
present scarcely any appearuice of soil, vast forests 
of lai^e Jarra trees, and other varieties of the 
eucalyptuB, extend in every direction i and flowers 
the most beautiful relieve the sombre appearance 
of the ground. Some few of the valleys afibrd a 
few acres of alluvial soil ; and in the first of these, 
called Mahogany Creek, six miles from Green 
Mount, we found a comfortable way-side house, 
with good out-buildings, and other accommoda- 
tioDs ; and here we baited to lunch, and bait our 
horses. 

Many other individuals, bent upon the same 
journey as ourselves, were lounging and smoking 
before the house, or partaking of the relieshments. 
Most were travelling on horseback ; some in gigs, 
and some in light spring-carts. A famous round 
of cold beef, with bottled ale and porter, proved 
extremely agreeable after our drive. 

In the afternoon ve proceeded fifteen miles 
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farther, to the half-way house, where on my first 
arrival in the colony I had been initiated into the 
art of cooking a saddle of kangaroo, and serving it 
up with mint-sauce. The road, tim>ugh a dense 
forest of eve^reen trees, is excesaively dreary, and 
the quarters for the night were never very 
satisfactory; but the traveller might always look 
forward to a comfortable sitting-room, kangaroo 
steaks and pork, with plenty of &esh eggs and good 
bread. Sinoe that time the house has .been given 
up by the eneo^etic landlord; and the Local 
Government is partly responsible for the loss of 
this acconmiodation, in consequence of having 
insisted upon a heavy license being annually taken 
out. In good times, when the farm-settlers of the 
York and Northam districts brought their wool and 
other produce dovm this road to the capital, they 
invariably spent a meny evening at the half-way 
house ; but since money has become scarcer in the 
colony, they have been compelled to avoid this 
place of entertainment, and kindle instead a fire by 
the road-side, where they spend their evenings in 
solitaiy meditation, to the advantage doubtless of 
their minds and purses. Tn the morning, full of 
philosophical thoughts and Med rashers of pork, 
tb^ calmly yoke their bullocks to the wain, nn- 
afflicted by those pangs which were often the rady 
acknowledgment rendered to the hoepitality of Mr. 
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Smith — pangs of menta] remorse and a bilious 
stomach. And yet the worthy host never suffered 
a guest whom he respected to depart without 
administering to him what he called " a doctor" — 
of which, about five o'clock in the morning, the 
poor mtm usually felt himself much in need ; and 
at that hour, as Aurora entered at the window, 
would mine host (equally rosy-cheeked) enter by 
the door, and deliver his matutinal salutation. 
This " doctor," a character universally esteemed by 
travellers in those parts, was a tumbler of milk 
fresh from the cow, tinctured with brandy. 

The glory had not departed from the half-way 
house at the period to which I refer; and as we 
drove np to the door, amid the UveUest sbrains of 
the editorial bugle, our jovial host welcomed us 
with his heartiest greeting. This spot is truly an 
oasis in the desert, affording a few acres of tolerable 
land, and some excellent garden-ground which, in 
the season, produces abundance of grapes, peaches, 
apples, figs, and various kinds of vegetables. A 
deep brook runs at the bottom of the garden which 
is very well vratered; and on its margin, in the 
midst of a green pbt, protected by palings from 
rude encroachment, is the quiet grave of one of 
Mr. Smith's children. How different looks the 
solitary grave of the desert from the crowded 
churchyards of England ! How much more home 
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it comes to the heart ! Actosb the brook is a large 
barley-field, and dowu the valley are several other 
inclosures ; all around, beyond these, is the dark, 
melancholy, illimitable forest. At one end of the 
house, which is of goodly size, stands a huge 
erection of wood, resembling a gallows, from which 
are suspended the bodies of three kangarooa. Not 
fsr from this, a group of natives — men, women, and 
children — are squatted round a small fire, eating 
baked opossums, and chattering, and uttering shrill 
Boreams of laughter, with all their might. Half a 
dozen huge kangaroo dogs are hanging abont this 
group with wistful eyes, but evidently without any 
expectations of obtaining a morsel. 

The house, being filled with people on their way 
to the races, resounded all the evening with jokes 
and merriment ; and when the well-disposed re- 
tired to bed, (md flattered themselves they were 
just sinking into repose, a mob of their evil- 
minded friends, headed by an Irish barrister and 
the usually sedate Crown Solicitor, beat down the 
door, and pulled them forth again. Then were the 
four walls of the room (which contwned four beds) 
made witnesses to a scene exhibiting all the horrors 
of wiu:. Dreadful was the conflict : bolsters and 
carpet-bags were wielded with fieree animosi^; 
pillows and rolled-up blankets flew about the room 
Kke cannon-shot ; and long was the contest doubt- 
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fol, until the despair of the besieged at length over- 
came the impetuosity of the assailants, and suc- 
ceeded in driving them from the apartment. 

The half-way house was often so crowded that 
some of the gueste had to sleep upon the diniiig- 
table, the sofas, and the floor. At early dawn it 
Was usually cleared of its visitors, who would push 
on to breakfast at Mahogany Creek ; or, if going 
to York, at St. Ronan's Well, distant some fifteen 
miles. It was here that we breakfiisted, sitting 
upon the grass, whilst with our camp-kettle we 
boiled our chocolate, and enjoyed our morning 
meal exceedingly. 

York is a scattered hamlet of good farm-houses. 
The country is highly interesting. A lofty hill, or 
mountain, called Mount Bakewell, confines the 
view on one side, and below it is the river Avon, a 
broad stream in winter, but in summer consisting 
only of deep pools in various parts of its course. 
The neighbourhood is beautifiilly wooded, and has 
the appearance of a park. In the centre of the 
hamlet a modest-looking, white-washed church 
"rears its meek fane." Nothing could be more 
peace&l and serene than the whole aspect of the 
place. 

At my brother's farm, comprising 4,000 acres, 
the property of R. H. Bland, Esq., Protector of 
Natives, w^ found a hearty reception, and a very 
r2 
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pleasant dwelling-house. For several days it was 
filled with young men who had come from various 
parts of the colony to attend the races. 

These gentlemen were moat of tbem young men 
of good family, and well educated, who havit^ 
only a small patrimony, and having been brought 
up to no trade or profession, had come out to a 
colony iu the hope of acquiring landed estates, and 
of founding in this part of the world a family of 
their own. In the meantime they had to drive 
their teams, shear their sheep, thresh their com, 
and exhibit their skill, in husbandry ; whilst their 
houses were as ill arranged and uncomfortable as 
could be expected from the superintendence of 
bachelors who thought more of their stables than 
of the appearance of their rooms. They care more 
about good horses than good cooks, and in most 
cases prefer doing without kitchen stuff rather than 
be troubled with a garden. 

Freedom of discourse and ease of manner cha- 
racterize the social meetings of our bachelor aris- 
tocracy " over the hills." 

Dinner is only to be obtained by dint of inces- 
sant shouting to the slave (frequently an Indian 
Coohe) who presides in the detached kitchen, and 
brings in the viands as fast as he " dishes up." 
The roast mutton gradually cools upon the table 
while Mooto is deliberately forking the potatoes 
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ont of the pot, and muttering curses against his 
master, who stands at the parlour-door, swearing 
he will wring his ears off if he does not despatch. 
Id order to moderate the anguish of stomach expe- 
rienced by the guests, the host endeavours to fill 
up the time by sending the sherry round. The 
dinner is at length placed upon the table, and 
Mooto scufBes out of the room whilst his master is 
busy carving, lest he should be compelled to wait, 
an occupation less agreeable than that to which he 
returns, and which engages most of his time — 
sitting on an upturned box before the fire, and 
smoking his pipe. Here, piously thanking Vish- 
nou and Brama for such good tobacco, he pufk 
away, heedless of the shouts of his suzerain, who 
has just discovered there are only eight plates for 
twelve people. One of the guests volunteers a 
foray into Mooto's territory, chiefly for the sake of 
relieving his own feehngs by making that worthy 
acquunted with the opinion he entertains of him, 
and returns to his seat with cold plates and a tran- 
quillized mind. 

When the villain lacquey has smoked his pipe, 
he brings in the cheese, and clears away. No 
unnecessary feelings of dehcacy restrain the guests 
from reviling him seriatim as he removes the 
platters ; and he retires to his own den and the 
enjoyment of a pound of boiled rice with undis- 
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tiirbed equanimity, leaving the others to boil the 
kettle and concoct egg-flip, which, together with 
wine, brandy, cigars, and pipes, enables the party 
to get thioogh the afternoon. Some remain at the 
table, drinking out of wine-glasses, tumblers, or 
pannikins (every vessel which the house contains 
being put in requisition), and talking loudly about 
their horses, or making bets for the next day's 
races ; others having thrown off their coats, and 
flung their persons upon a sofa, with their feet on 
a window-sill, ^-aS away in meditative silence, only 
joining occasionally in the conversation ; whilst two 
or three walk up and down the verandah, in solenm 
consultation as to the best mode of hedging, having 
unhappily backed a colt for the Margaux Cup that 
turns out to be a dunghill. 

I trust my good friends over the hills will not 
think I am making an ungrateful return for much 
hospitality by this rough and imperfect sketch. 
Heaven knows they are a worthy, kind-hearted, 
hospitable set of good fellows as ever drew a cork 
or made egg-flip ; but I must say some of the 
bachelor establishments are rather in a rude and 
primitive state at present. 

Those houses which are fortunate enough to pos- 
sess a presiding genius in the gentle and attractive 
form of Woman are very differently ordered. Eng- 
lish neatness and English comforts pervade the 
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establishmeDt, and the mamierB and cuatomB of 
well-regulated society are never forgotten. 

It is a pleasant sight in the evening to watch the 
cattle driven into the stock-yard by the native boy, 
who has been with them all day in the bush. 
Some of the old cows go steadily enough in the 
right direction, but others, and especially the young 
heifers, are oontinuaUy bunting one another, and 
trying to push their next neighbours into the ditch. 
Several, tempted by a pleasant field of barley, have 
leapt over a broken rail, and are eating and tram- 
pling down all before them. But soon they are 
perceived by the dusky herdsman, who inconti- 
nently shrieks like one possessed by demons, and 
rushing after the stray kine with a bough hastily 
picked up, chases and belabours them up and down 
the field (the gate of which he has never thought 
of opening), until he has done as much mischief as 
possible to the crop. Somebody then opens the 
gate for him, and the cattle are at length secured 
in the yard. 

Next arrives a flock of two thousand sheep, 
driven by white shepherds. On coming to the 
entrance of the fold-yard, they stop and hesitate, 
refusing to enter. All is uncertainty and confu- 
sion, the rearmost urged forward by the shouts of 
the men and the barking of the dogs, who nut 
firom side to side, thrusting their noses into the 
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soft white fleeces, press into the mass ; great is the 
scuffle, the rash, and the pattering of feet over the 
loose pebbles of the yard. At length, a hardy and 
determined ram in the vangiiard gives a leap of ten 
feet through the open gateway, and the others 
hustle through after him, every one leaping as he 
had done, and all congratulating themselves on 
having thus cleverly eluded the dedgns of some 
unseen enemy. 

I do not intend to give an account of the races, 
though they afforded more amusement probably 
than is common at Epsom or Ascot. Every one 
knew everybody and everybody's horse ; and as the 
horses were generally ridden by gentlemen, there 
was no doubt of fair play. There was an accident, 
as usual, in the hurdle-race ; but not being fatal, it 
did not interrupt the sports. Large groups of the 
natives, sitting on the ground, or standing leaning 
on their spears, gave increased effect to the pic- 
turesque scenery. Some clumps of forest-trees still 
occupied the centre of the course, and through 
these you caught glimpses of colomwd jackets and 
jockey-caps as they flashed by. The green side of 
Mount B^ewell was spotted with sheep, and 
above them frowned a forest of dark trees. 

A loaf of bread stuck upon a spear was a mark 
and a prize for native dexterity. The dusky 
savages forming a line in front, and clustering 
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eagerly upon one another behind, took their turns 
to throw at the coveted target; and every time 
that a spear left the v}omera, or throwing-stick, and 
missed the mark, a shrill yell burst simultaneously 
from the mass, relieving the excitement which had 
been pent up in every breast. But when a suc- 
cessful spear struck down the loaf, trebly wild and 
shrill was the yell that rent the air. 

The York and Nortbam districts affi)rd a vast 
quantity of land suitable for all kinds of grain. 
The sheep and cattle runs are exceUent, but they 
are now fully stocked, and new settlers must direct 
their steps to the southward, the Dale and Ho- 
tham districts affording scope and verge enough for 
many a flock and herd. Our own sheep were 
generally kept at a squatting station on the Ho- 
tham, some sixty or seventy miles south of York. 
Thither, after the races, we drove to inspect the 
flock. There was no road, and only an endless 
succession of trees, and of gently rising and falling 
country. How my brother and his men used to 
manage to hit upon the site of the location is more 
than I can conjecture. People accustomed to the 
buah seem to acquire, like the natives, the fiu;ulty 
of knowing exactly the direction, position, and dis- 
tance of the spot they want to reach. 

On the way, we fell in with one of those extra- 
ordinary nests constructed by that singular bird 
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called by the natives the Now. Mr. Gould's de- 
scription of a similar bird in New South Wales, 
the Brush Turkey {Talegcdla Lathami) does not 
exactly tally with that which we should give of the 
Now. His description is as follows : — " For some 
weeks previous to laying its ^gs, the Brush Turkey 
collects together an immense mass of vegetable 
matter, varying from two to four cart-loads, with 
which it forms a pyramidal heap ; in this heap it 
plants its eggs about eighteen inches deep, and 
from nine to twelve inches apart. The e^;s are 
always placed with the lai^ ends upvrards, being 
carefully covered, and are then left to hatch by the 
heat engendered by the decomposition of the sur- 
rounding matter. The heaps are formed by the 
labours of several pairs of birds. The ^gs are 
white, about three inches and three quarters long 
by two and a half in diameter, and have an excel- 
lent flavour." 

Of this bird, Professor Owen observes, "Oh 
comparing the osteolc^ of the IhlegaUa with that 
of other birds, it exhibits all the essential modi- 
fications which characterize the gallinaceous tribe ; 
and among the Rasores, it most nearly resembles 
the genera Penelope and Crax." 

The Now of Western Australia does not build 
its nest of vegetable substances, but collects to- 
gether an immense heap of earth, sand, and small 
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stooes, into the form of a broad cone, four or five 
feet high in the centre, and about ten feet across. 
Directly in the centre it ^ther leaves or subse- 
quently hollows out a hole lai^e enough to admit 
itself, into which it descends and deposits its eg^. 
The powerful summer sun heats the earth suf- 
ficiently to hatch the ^gs, and the young birds 
come forth active and able to provide for them- 
selves. Not the least astonishing part to me is, 
how they manage to scramble out of that deep 
bole. The natives declare that the hen frequently 
visits the nest, and watches the progress of incu- 
bation, and then when the young ones are hatched, 
they get upon her back, and she scrambles out 
with her family about her. 

This bird la about the size of a pheasant, has 
long legs, and a very deep breast-bone. It runs 
fast Each nest is supposed to be built by a 
single bird, but it is believed that other birds may 
occupy them in succeeding seasons. 

In the afternoon of the second day after leaving 
York, we descended into a broad valley, abound- 
ing with grass and scattered gum-trees. A large 
flock of sheep were being driven towards the bot- 
tom of the valley, where we could Ascent signs of 
human habitation. 

On arriving, we found a hut built of piles or 
stakefl interwoven with boughs, before the io<s of 
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which was a fire with a large pot upon it, from 
which a powerful steam arose that was evidently 
very grateful to a group of natives seated aiound. 
Two families seemed to compose this group, con- . 
sisting of a couple of men, four women, and five 
or six children of various ages. As we drew nigh, 
tiie whole party, without rising, uttered a wild 
scream of welcome, accompanied by that loud 
laughter which always seems to escape so readily 
from this light-hearted and empty-headed people. 

On descending from the vehicle, and looking in 
at the hut door, we perceived, lying in his shirt- 
sleeves on a couch composed of grass-tree tops 
covered with blankets and a rug made of opossum 
skins, the illustrious Mehbceus himself, with a 
short black pipe in his mouth, and a handsome 
edition of " Lalla Bookh" in his hand. Perceiv- 
ing us, he jumped up, and expressing his loud 
surprise, welcomed us to this rustic Castle of 
Indolence. 

When a large flock of sheep is sent into the 
bush, and a squatting station is formed, the shep- 
herds tc^e the sheep out to pasture every morning, 
and bring them home at night, whilst one of the 
party always remains at the station to protect the 
provisions &om being stolen by the natives. Hub 
person is called the hut-keeper. His duty is to 
boil the pork, or kan^uroo flesh, and provide sup- 
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per, &c., for the Bhepberds on their return at night. 
MeliboeuB, who superintended this station, under- 
took the duties of cooking and guarding the hut 
whenever he did not feel disposed to go out 
kangaroo-hunting, or shooting wild turkeys or 
cockatoos. In all things, sports or labours, the 
natives were his daily assistants, and in return for 
their services were rewarded with the fore-quarters 
of the kangaroos killed, and occasionally with a 
pound or two of flour. There were some noble 
d(^ at this station, descendants of Jezebel and 
Nero; and my brother had a young kangaroo, 
which hopped in and out with the utmost con- 
fidence, coming up to any one who happened to be 
eating, and insisting upon having pieces of bread 
given to it. Full of fan and spirits, it would sport 
about as playfully as a kitten ; and it was very 
tOnusing to see how it would tease the dogs, pull- 
ing them about with its sharp claws, and trying 
to roll them over on the ground. The dogs, who 
were in the daily habit of killing kangaroos, never 
attempted to bite Minny, who sometimes teased 
them so heartily, that they would put their taOs 
between their legs and fairly run away. 

The great enemies of the sheep in the Australian 
colonies are the wild-dogs. At York, and in the 
other settled districts, they are very troublesome, 
and require the shepherd to keep a constant look- 
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out. We were therefore much surprised to learn 
that although wild dogs abounded near this squat- 
ting BtatioD, they never attempted to touch our 
flocks. A sheep was to them a new animal ; they 
had yet to learn the value of mutton. A cowardly 
race, they are easily intimidated, and as they have 
not the art of jumping or clambering over a fence, 
a low sheep-fold will keep them out, provided they 
cannot force their way under the palings or hurdles. 
They cannot bark, and utter only a melancholy 
howl. The bitch generally htters in a hollow tree, 
and produces four or five puppies at a birth. 

The production of wool — the careful acquisition 
of a good flock of well-bred sheep, and the 
attainment of the highest degree of perfection in 
preparing the fleeces for the English market — 
appears to as to be the proper ambition of an 
emigruit to the Austrdian colonies. When ill- 
health compelled my steps hither, it was 1^ in- 
tention of myself and brothers to invest our 
capital entirely in sheep ; and retiring into the 
bush for some six or seven years, gradually accu- 
mulate a laige flock, the produce of which would 
soon have aflbrded a handsome income. It has 
never, however, appeared to be the object of either 
the Home Goverumeut or the Local Government 
of any colony (though unquestionably the interest 
of both) to encourage emigration. Settlers have 
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invariably every possible difficulty thrown in their 
way. On arriving in this colony, we found to our 
astonishment that squatting was illegd, and that 
we would not be allowed, as we had designed, to 
carry our goods into the interior and form a station 
upon Gtovemnient land. No license could at that 
time be obtained, and if we bought the smallest 
section allowed to be sold, which was 640 acres, 
for as many pounds, it was ten to one but we 
should soon find the district in which it was 
situated insuflScient for the run of a lai^e flock, 
and should have to change our quarters again. 
The consequence was, that we were compelled to 
abandon our project : my brothers took a farm 
at a high rent, and wasted their capital upon 
objects that could never bring in a good return ; 
whilst I (vt^elim !j> instead of listening to the gentle 
bleatings of sheep, and ministering to the early 
comforts of innocent lambs, have been compelled 
to hearken to the angiy altercations of plaintifi" and 
defendant, and decide upon the amount of damages 
due to injured innocence when the pot had insulted 
the kettle. 

Now, however, limited licenses are granted to 

persons wishing to go aa squatters upon Grovern- 

. ment land ; and even before these were issued, we 

were obliged to send our sheep upon Crown lands. 
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and form a station, for want of room in the settled 
districts. 

Sheep flocks constitute doubtlessly one of the 
most profitable investments for the emplo3rment of 
capital, notwithstanding the many obstacles and 
discouragements still thrown by both governments 
in the way of the wool-grower. They yield a veiy 
large returu to those vjko attend to them in person, 
and who confine their attention entirely to that 
pursuit, growing only corn enough for their own 
consumption. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

RXTRAOTB FBOX THh LOO OF JL BtTT-KEBt^R. 

May lOM. — ^Pelt rathw lonely to-day, in the 
midst of this endless sditude. Sat before the hut- 
door thinking of Zimniermau and his Keflections. 
Also thought of Brasenose, Oxford, and my oarrow 
escape from Euclid and Greek plays. Boom sum, 
non (Edijms, Set to work, and cooked a kangaroo 
stew for the three shepherds. 

Jane 4ith. — ^We have removed the sheep from the 
Dale to the Avon. We go wandering about with 
our flocks and baggage like the Israelites of old, 
from one patch of good grass to another. I wonder 
how long it will be before we make our fortunes ? 

28M. — K. arrived from York with a supply of 
flour, pork, tea and sugar. Brings no news from 
England, or anywhere else. Where the deuce are 
all the ships gone to, that we get no letters P Moved 
the station to Corbeding, 

■ 29M. — K. returned to York with his buUock- 
cart. No chance of my being relieved at present. 
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Went out by m3'8elf kangarooing. The pnp. Hector, 
out of Jezebel, will make a splendid dog. First 
kangaroo fought like a devil ; Hector, fearing no- 
thing, dashed at him, and got a severe wound in 
the throat ; but returned to the charge, after looking 
on for a few moments. Crossed an immense grassy 
plain, eight or nine miles wide, without a tree upon 
it. Had to carry a kangaroo more than five miles 
on my back. Wished it at Hanover, and twice 
abandoned it, but returned for it again, being so 
much in want of fresh meat. 

SOiA. — Spent the day in dreary solitude in the 
hut. AU my books have been read, re-read, and 
re-re-read. 

July Isi. — ^Went out with the dogs, and caught 
three kangaroos. Passed over some splendid 
country — wish it were peopled with white humans. 
How pleasant to have been able to call at a cottage, 
and get a draught of home-brewed! On the 
contrary, could not find even a pond, or a pint 
of water, and was nearly worried to death by sand- 
flies. 

2d, — Some scabby sheep having got among our 
flock, have played the deuce with it. The scab has 
regularly broke out. I had rather it were the plague 
or Asiatic cholera, and cleared them all off (my own 
sheep are fortunately at York). Dressing Iambs all 
morning — ^beastly work. In the afternoon went 
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out with the sheep, and left James to mind the hut. 
Sand-flies infernal. 

8rf, Sundajf. — Stayed in the hut all day. Smoked 
sheep-tobacco,* all my Turkish being finished. Felt 
pious, and wrote a short sermon, choosing the text 
at random — Jeremiah ii. 7 : " And I brought you 
into a plentiful country, to eat the firuit thereof and 
the goodness thereof." Read it at night to the 
shepherds. James said it was " slap-up." 

4M. — Went out kangarooing. Killed an immense 
fellow: when standing on his hind legs fighting 
with me and the dogs, he was a foot higher than 
myself. He ran at me, and nearly gave me a des- 
perate dig with his claw, which tore my only good 
hunting-shirt miserably. Smashed his skull for it. 

6M and 6M. — Dressing sheep all day. Our 
[band of] York natives, whom we have hitherto 
kept with us, are all gone home &^tan, leaving me 
and my three men, with only two guns, among 
a suspicious and treacherous tribe that cannot 
understand a word we say to them. Wish my 
brothers would come and look after their own sheep. 
It would do E.'s health more good than sitting in 
Court, hearing a set of fools jabber. Sand-flies 
eat us aUve here, and the mosquitoes polish our 

boDQS. 

* Coarse pig-tul, used aa a decoction for dressing the 
diseased sheep. 

S2 
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1th. — ^Moston and myself dressed fifty sheep 
today. John out frith part of the flock. 

8/A. — Heavy rain last night. Cannot go on 
dressing. Did nothing all day. 

^Ih. — Stayed in the hut doing nothing. 

\Qth, Sunday. — Ditto. 

IIM. — Tired of doing nothing. Dressed sheep 
most of the day. Muston out kangarcwing; caught 
three. 

\%th. — Ckwking. Made a " sea-pie," which was 
generally admired. 

August \st. — The Doctor arrived from York, 
driving tandem in E.'s trap. He has brought me a 
parcel of books just come from England. Blessings 
on my dear sister for remembering me. I thought 
myself foi^tten by all the world. Sisters (Heaven 
for ever bless them ! ) are the only people that never 
forget. News from home 1 How many thoughts 
come flooding upon me ! 

'id. — ^Last night, I confess, I oied myself to 
sleep, like a great big baby. I am very comfortable 
and contented so long as I receive no letter from 
home ; and yet I am such a fool as to wish for 
them ; and when they come I am made miserable 
for a week afterwards. Somehow, they make me 
feel my loneliness more. I feel deserted, foi^tten 
by all but one. She says she is constantly wishing 
for me in her rides. They seem to enjoy themselves 
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more at home than they used to do, now that ve 
are gone-~always picknicking, boating, or forming 
riding parties. " Fairy " continues the favourite — 
I always thought she was a good hack. "Light^foot," 
whom I lamed hunting, was obhged to be sold. It 
seems to be a sore subject with the GroTcraor. 
I wonder how Juno has turned out ; she was a 
splendid-looking whelp. I wish they'd enter more 
into particulars when they write. It's ridiculous 
my asking questions, as it will be more than a year 
before answers can arrive. They ought to write 
about fvery thing. I cannot bear to think to-day of 
anything but home. 

8(/. — ^The Doctor gone back to York — sulky 
about the sheep being so bad. Why does he not 
send us more tobacco and turpentine ? Says we 

smoke it all. The Doctor is an . Promises to 

send K. next week with mercurial ointment ; it is 
therefore useless to waste any more tobacco on the 
sheep — the stock is low enough as it is. 

4M. — Lay all day on my couch, reading " Rose 
d'Albret." Wish I had her here. One wants some- 
body to sympathize with so desperately in the bush. 

5M.— Ditto, ditto. 

6M. — Reading Punch all morning. In the after- 
noon made a damper, baked it, and eat it in 
company with the others. " Fit a cake, pat a 
cake, baker's man 1" &c. 
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16ti. — Dressing sheep sQ day with mercuriai. 
ointment. Wish this job was over. Dreadful work 
bending one's back all day, and rooting amongst 
the wool for the diseased places. 

18tA. — ^Weot out with the dogs, and killed two 
kangaroos. It runed tremeudoasly all the time, 

and I wi^ed the kangaroos at the . The 

natives happened to be hunting in a hu^ party, 
driving the game before them ; and as I stood in 
the midst of a large plain which they had surrounded 
on three sides, multitudes of kangaroos — I believe 
r might say thousands— of all sizes, came rushing 
past me. The dogs were quite bewildered, and 
remiuned at my side aghast; and it was several 
minutes before they recovered themsdves enough to 
give chase. The natives took no notice of me. In 
the evening fifty of them came about the hut. We 
took care to show our guns, and I shot a green 
parrot, sixty yards off, just to show them what we 
could do. They were quite peaceable, and danced 
a corrobery at night 

20M. — I dressed twenty-five sheep this morning 
myself. In the afternoon William came from York 
with six hundred more sheep (mine among them), 
which were found to be scabby. More work ! This 
is really too bad, thrusting all this cursed business 
Upon me. He had been four days coming, and had 
not lost a single sheep. 
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2lat. — Went out kaDgarooing, quite disgusted. 
Wandered a long distance, and had to cany a lai^ 
buck several miles. Could scarcely find ray way 
back, but at length got home (! 1) quite knocked up, 
and more and more disgusted with human nature 
and every thing. 

22(/. — ^The Doctor is enjoying himself at York, 
and E. Uves on the fat of the land at Perth, whilst 
I have never tasted anything but salt pork and 
kangaroo for many months, and have nothing to 
drink but tea. I have almost foi^tten the taste of 
a potato. We have nothing here but kangaroo and 
pork, and unleavened bread, called damper. I wish 
I could exchange our bill of fare occasionally with 
that French fellow who complained of having " tou- 
jours perdrix." He would be the loser, I take it. 
I could eat even perdrix <mx choua> — a viUanous 
dish formerly — ^but we have no more cabbages than 
partridges to thank God for. I have long been 
obliged to leave off saying '* grace after meat j" it 
really became an impious mockery, and was aUo 
impohtic and uneconomical, as my stomach used to 
turn against it. I consulted John this morning 
about killing a sheep, as none of them seemed 
inclined to die naturally. John caught at the idea 
with great quickness. He really is an intelligent 
fellow ; and both he and the other poor devils are 
so patient and unrepiuing, that the Doctor is httle 
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better than a beast not to order them some mattoa 
occasionally. I consider it absohitely necessary fear 
their health. We fixed up(Hi one of E.'s sheep, as 
it looked the fattest ; and' he being the ridiest, aai 
never coming himself to look at his flock, wiU not 
care about a iew sheep more or less. I'd kiU one ot 
my own, but they are such a seedy lot. No one is 
answerable for the murder of this sheep but myself, 
as I hereby confess that I killed it with my own 
hand, and afterwards held a coroner's inquest on the 
body, directing a verdict of " Visitation of Provi- 
dence " to be recorded in the accounts relatijig to 
the flock. We had the liver fa* supper. Excellent I 
never tasted anything half so good. 

2Sd. — -Dined on sheep's head and trotters. (Tea 
to drink, totyours^ 

"iAth. — Saddle of mutton. 

25M.— Leg. 

26M.— Shoulder. 

37M.— Leg. 

28M.— Shoulder. 

29M. — Finished the sheep, and poHshed the 
bones. 

[The rest of the Journal runs on much in the 
same way. This specimen will probably be enough 
for the reader.] 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



.^^ALEB. WBESTUNO WITH DKATH. 



The large estuary of the Swan affords ample 
scope for boating or sailing in small pleasure- 
yachts. 

Perth water, on the northern bank of which the 
capital is built, extends from two to three miles 
in length, and about the same distance in its 
broadest part, its form being that of a half 
moon. It is connected with Melville water by an 
opening of a quarter of a mile across. Melville 
water is some six miles long, and from three to 
four broad ; a splendid bay, called Freshwater Bay, 
devdopes itself at the western extremity of this 
fine sheet of water ; and the river, or estuary, here 
makes a turn at right angles, and pursues its course 
towards the sea between high precipitous rocks of 
marine limestone, which are from sis to seven 
hundred yards apart. 

My pleasure<boat has enabled me to pass many 
agreeable hours upon this estuary. 
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At first, especially, it was exceedingly pleasant 
to make expeditions for the purpose of exploring 
the different bays and inlets, which abounded with 
ducks, swans, and pelicans. 

My youngest brother and myself would frequently 
rise at a good hour, and having supplied our little 
vessel with a stock of provisions, and a few bottles 
of ale or other drinkables, hoist the sails, and bear 
away upon a cruise. The warm dry air, tempered 
by the sea-breeze, made boating exceedingly 
pleasant; and as we often touched at gardens 
situated at the mouth of the Canning, or on the 
shores of Melville water, and procured a basket 
of grapes, or peaches and melons, we managed to 
lunch luxuriously, having first cast anchor and 
bathed. 

Many readers must have felt the excitement ex- 
perienced by young sportsmen when they have the 
luck to fall- ia with some bird or animal not 
previously known to them. Every one remembers 
the dehght with which, when a boy, he shot his 
first wood-pigeon, or lay in ambush behind a hedge 
for an old crow. 

When first we beheld a group of huge tall birds, 
standing lazily in the sunshine upon a sand-spit 
which ran far into Melville water, we could scarcely 
beUeve our eyes that these were really live pehcans; 
and it was not only with intense interest, but with 
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feelings of self-reproach, that we drew nigh with 
hostile intentions to birds which in the days of our 
boyhood, when visiting Mr. Wombwell's menageiie, 
had filled us with awe and reverence, as creatures 
that were wont to evince the depth of parental 
devotion by feeding their young with their own 
blood. 

Our first overt act of hostility against the pelicans 
was unsuccessful. The sea-breeze was blowing 
strong, and we had to beat out against it doae- 
haoled ; just as we made the last board, and v&K 
bearing down upon the enemy, the huge, heavy 
birds, awaking from their siesta "with a start," 
raised their heads and looked about them. Then 
the foremost began to flap his long wings, and lift 
himself on tip-toe, whilst the others followed his 
example ; and soon they were all heavily akimming 
along the surface of the water, trying to launch 
themselves fairly into the upward air ; and having 
at length succeeded, they rose higher and higher in 
wide gyrations. The leader seemed resolved to 
hide himself in the distant blue of the cloudless 
heavens; and upward — up, up, up — they continued 
to mount, going round, and round, and round, in 
lessening circles — ^wtulst the spectator gazed in 
wonder at the slowly diminishing specks, that were 
almost lost in ether ; and at length, moving slowly 
towards the east — the unknown, mysterious wilder- 
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ness — they altogether faded away. We have heard 
of eagles soaring into the sun, but I doubt whether 
even they could soar much higher, or look much 
grander, than the noble pelican of the desert. 

The sheets were eased off, the long bomn of the 
graceful sUding-gunter (a kind of latteen) sail, 
stretched far over the gun-wale of the boat, which 
sHpped along easily and rapidly through the water, 
the rolling waves heaving up her stern, and sending 
her forward with a gentle impulse. We were 
opening the broad month of the Canning, when 
MelibceuB pointed out two other pehcans fishing 
in-shore on the lee-bow. Gentiy we edged away 
towards them ; Mehboeus standbg before the mast 
with his double<barreI ready, and motioning to me 
how to steer, as the main-sail hid the birds from my 
view. 

They perceived us, and began to swim along 
shore at a rapid rate ; the water was shoaling fast, 
and we greatly feared they would escape, but stiD 
we held on. The majestic birds rose slowly from 
the water, one following the other, and made towards 
the Canning. " I'll let fly at them," cried Meli- 
bceus, in an intense whisper, " luff up ! — hard-a- 
lee ! " The helm was jammed down, and the sheet 
hauled in ; the boat lufied into the wind, and 
became stationary, only bobbing upon the waves, 
whilst her sails shivered and rattled in the breeze. 
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Melilxeiu fired — and tlie hindmost bird declined 
gradually towards the water; its long wings became 
fixed and motionless at their widest stretch, and 
slowly it sank down upon its heaving death-bed. 
Loud shouted the sportsman ; and momentary envy 
filled the heart of him who steered. 

Away goes the boat before the freshening breeze, 
and soon it dashes past the body of the pelican, which 
is seized by the ready Melibceus, and with great 
difficulty hauled on board. A shot had penetrated 
to its brain and killed it instantaneously. The wind 
up the Canning was nearly abeam, and we dashed 
through the deep and narrow passage called Hell's 
Gates, and held on till we came to the foot of a 
steep and rounded hill, Moiint Henry. The river 
here turns at right angles, sweeping round the base 
of the hill, and leaving a broad and deep bay called 
Bull's Creek, to the southward. This is a famous 
spot for ducks and swans, and many a pleasant 
bivouac have I formed near it, waiting for early 
mom when the birds are busy feeding. As we 
rounded Mount Henry, we observed a lai^ slate- 
coloured bird lazily fiying across the river ahead of 
us. The Canning is here about four hundred yards 
broad, widening occasionally to a quarter of a mile. 
The wind was now i^ht aft, and we soon came 
npon the line of the bird, which appeared to be a 
crested crane. The boom was topped-up in a 
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moment, the jib-sheet let fly, and the boat's nose 
ran crashing through the sedges which in this 
part fringed the bank. The crane had alighted 
on the very summit of a straight and lofty tree, 
and there she sat, unconscdous t^ the danger at 
hand. 

Too much excited to care for any obstadea, and 
with eyes ever fixed upon the game, I tore my way 
through brambles, thickets, water and mud, until 
with no little difficulty I airived at ground free 
from underwood. The bird was still sitting 
patiently on her lofty perch, and my heart beat 
anxiously with hope that I should be able to creep 
within shot. What a moment of interest I It is 
still vivid in the memory, with all its doubts and 
fears and wildly-beating hopes. The crane seemed 
preparing to fly. Death I I felt nearly distracted 
with apprehension. The interest and excitement 
became intense. I cr^t from free to tree, and 
whenever I thought I was observed, stood motion- 
less. My eye-bolb became dry and hard with in- 
cessant gazmg. I feared to wink lest she should 
be gone. She extended her wings! I boonded 
forward. She was just ofi", and barely within 
reach, as I Bred ; a single mmiber two shot struck 
her pinion, and down she tumbled to the ground 
with a glorious wallop. 

A loud shout from Metibceus, who had sat in the 
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boat scarcely daring to breathe, proclaimed the 
presence of a Tritnesa to my triamph. 

Since then I have shot cranes without emotion or 
much feeUng of interest. 

Boating, as an amusement, ought only to be fol- 
lowed during the summer months, from the Ist of 
October to the 1st of April. In the winter season 
there are extremely violent gales of wind from the 
north-west, that sometimes last for three days toge- 
ther. Their arrival is generally foretold by the rapid 
falling of the barometer ; and at Perth it is almost 
always preceded by the rising of the estuary. A 
singular storm visited the district of Aostralind in 
the night of the 17th Jane, 1842. It crossed the 
Leschenault estuary, and entered the forest, making 
a lane through the trees &om three to four hundred 
yards wide. In this lane, which extended for many 
miles, nothing was left standing but the stamps oi 
trees ; whilst the trees on either side of the lane 
stood up like a wall and were perfectly uninjared. 
The storm in its course, which was in a direct hue 
from N.W. to S.E. levelled the trees in the vaUeys 
as well as those on the hills. Its effects were not 
like those of a whirlwind, when trees appear 
twisted round, and scattra^ in every direction ; in 
this lane the young healthy trees, which were 
generally broken off about two or three yards from 
the ground, all lay in the same direction. 
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Twice have I nearly paid dearly for ray rashnesB 
in boating. My boat was once capsized in a 
moment in a squall, and Hannibal and myself 
■wexe soused in the water before we knew what 
had happened. I canght hc4d of the bilge of 
the boat, and neaHy drowned myself with laugh- 
ing at the Son of AmilcfU', who was splashing 
about, shrieking with terror, and swallowing quarts 
of salt-water, as hia open mouth popped every 
moment under a wave. In vain I called to him 
to come to me, and lay hcrfd of the boat; he 
oould ndther see nor hear, and would have soon 
joined his illustrious nunesake in the Elysian 
fields, bad I not managed to throw the bight 
(tf a rope round his neck, and towed hira within 
reach, when I held him up by tiie collar of his 
jacket (ducking him under water occasionally to 
make him cease &om howling) until we were res- 
cued by a fishing-boat. 

One day, the 11th April, 184S, feeling disposed 
to take my book on the water and enjoy the calm 
air, I embarked by myself — a most unusual occur- 
rence, as I scarcely ever went out alone. What 
little wind there was blew down the estuary, but 
only gently ruffled the waters ; and my boat glided 
noiselessly before it. A couple of hours took me 
to the farther extremity of Melville water, and here 
it fell calm. I now began to feel uncomfortable, 
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for the air was close, and dark clouds appeared 
rising in the north-west. The wind began to blow 
in gusts ; a sadden puff, curling the waters, would 
strike the boat and make her heel over until her 
gunw^e kissed the wave^ as with a sudden start 
she rushed forwu'd under the impulse of the blast. 
Iwas now making homeward. The heavens. be- 
came black with angry clouds; the wind first 
sighed and moaned like a reluctant Spirit driven 
forth to fulfil its task uf evU, feeling something 
of remorse at crimes foreshadowed and inevitable ; 
and then working itself into fury, as though it 
would stifle thought, and crush out the germ of 
pity, the Wind in its might and rage rushed roar- 
ing over the waters, making the foam fly before 
it, and tearing up the face of the estuary into 
rugged lines of wild tumultuous waves. The little 
bark vdnly strove to keep her head to the storm, 
which bore her down imtil the water poured over 
the g^wale. 

It was about six o'clock in the evening, and 
darkness, hurried on prematurely by the tempest, 
spread suddenly around. The waves, as if trying 
to leap beyond the reach of some internal agony, 
rolled high above my head, as the " Fair Maid of 
Perth" sank hopelessly in the deep channel, with 
rocking mast and shivering sails. But not yet 
submei^ed, she rose again, and fronted the storm, 
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struggling desperatdy to reach the northern shore, 
which was not far distant. But the skies grew 
blacker still ; the storm became a hurricane ; the 
wind roared so loud that no vcHce of human agony 
or despair might be heard above its tremendous 
fury; the waves grew higher and mightier, and 
bec^e rushing hills of water, overwhelming, ir- 
res^tible. To me, quailing in my fraU bark, in 
all the consciousness of helplessness and ruin, it 
seemed as though the winds and the waves were 
really sentient beings combining to overwhelm me, 
and increasing .their effi)rts the more I struggled. 

This is no fiction that I am relating, but a 
reality that happened to mysdf, and which it 
would be impossible to exaggerate. Never shall I 
forget the last tremendoiu wave that came down 
upon me, impelled by a maddening gust whic^ 
whurled tearing along through the wild air, and 
scoojHng its deep passage through the waters. In 
vain was the jib-sheet let fly ; in vain did I luff 
into the wind. I could not quit the helm, imd 
therefore was unable to lower the sail which in 
that hurricane could not have been got in easily, 
and in the meantime the boat, breaking off from 
the wind, would have been swamped. I was 
so near the shore that I hoped still to reach it, the 
wind being abeam, in the course of a few minutes. 
But nothing could withstand the last wave and 
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blast. The boat lurched, tuid broke off. Huried 
on her beam-enda, the boom was in the water; 
the waves rushed over the side ; she struggled 
bravely, and tried to right herself ; hut after stsg- 
gering forwards a few seconds, the weight of the 
in-rushing water bore her dowu, and she slowly 
fell over on her side. The sensation was by no 
means pleas«it. I felt her going, without being 
f^le to prevent it. I glanced around f(»r tad or 
hope ; but there was neither. I could see nothing 
but waves, and hear nothit^ but the roaring blast 
The shore was close to me, but the high waves, and 
the darkness of the hurricane, prevented my discern' 
iog even the tops of the trees. As the boat cap- 
sized, I kicked off my shoes and threw off my 
coat and waistcoat, and seizing the main-sheet, 
let myself down in the water, trying to find 
bottom, but there was none within reach. 

I struck out towards the shore, but the ablest 
swimmer that ever swam could have made no pro- 
gress against that sea, and I could scarcely swim 
at all. 

I scrambled back to the boat, which now lay on 
her side, level with the surface. On getting upon 
her, you may conceive — ^but no ! you cannot — the 
honor of the moment, as I felt her gradually go 
down — sink, sinking beneath me. All now seemed 
over. My time had arrived ; my last moment was 
t2 
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come. I collected my thooghts, and prepared 
for it. 

I did uot feel so much terror as I should have 
anticipated in such a scene. Death seemed inevi- 
tahle, and I nerved myself, and prayed. All the 
past did not press upon me at this moment, in this 
death-struggle, as some readers may imagine. I 
thought not of my sins, nor of my Mends, nor 
of time misspent and work left undon& — my whole 
mind was absorbed in the sense of Death and Fdtd- 
MTT. The glances, rather than the thoughts which 
shot across my soul, seemed like reveaUngs of im- 
mortality. My sensations were mixed of horror 
and hope; the change irom the old to the new 
Life seemed beginning within me. It might have 
been excess of terror, but I did not feel terrified. 
T felt that all was over, and there was no room for 
the anguish that arises from doubt. All strugghng 
was vain, and though in tumult and horror, I yet 
felt resigned. The World of Time was past, and 
new being was at hand. 

Such is the memory which I must ever bear of 
the hour when (yet vigorous and full of Life) I was 
held in the arms of Death. 

The boat went down. The waves rushed over 
me ; the enemy held me by ttie throat, and seemed 
to press me into the opening grave. Even as the 
light faded from my eyes, and the Spirit waited for 
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that quick, sharp touch of the dart which should 
free it from the bonds of mortal life, I perceived 
the stem of the boat rising slowly out of the waves, 
whilst the stern was borae down by my weight. 

Instinctively I swam forward, and got upou- 
another part of the boat. Down it went again ; 
and as the water dashed against my lace, I saw the 
stem now rising up, whilst the stem plunged down 
into the depths below. I scrambled amidships ; 
the sea and the wind struck her, and she rolled 
heavily over, righting herself for a moment, with 
her mast and sail erect ; but soon she lay on her 
larboard side, deep in the water. I had been 
washed off her, but clung to the m^-sheet, and so 
got back again. I now held on to the side with 
one hand, whilst I managed to strip off all my 
clothes except my shirt and flannel waistcoat, first 
taking my knife out of my pocket. With this I 
tried to cat away the stays which held the mast in 
its place, hoping that it would then fall out, and re- 
heve the boat of the sails which weighed her down 
so low in the water. Most fortunately I bad not 
sand-ballast, in tarred bags, as most of our pleasure- 
boats had, but water-ballast in breakers, which 
now proved no additional burthen to the boat. It 
was also fortunate that she was built partly of deal, 
and had only her lower streaks of JMra wood, which 
does not float. 
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llie blade of the kiiife, which was only a pen- 
knife, BOOD broke, and I was obUged to give up the 
attempt to remove the sails. Still the hurricane 
blew on, wild and terrible as ever; the spray 
washed over me like rain ; the waves dashed me 
repeatedly from the boat, which was whirled and 
tossed about in a strange manner ; sometimes roll- 
ing completdy over, sometimes going down head, 
and sometimes stem foremost, I had to scramble 
from part to part, and exercise a good detd c^ 
agility in saving myself from being struck by the 
gunwale, or by the boom and sful, as they rose from 
the water and fell back again. 

And now I could see but small prospect of being 
eventually saved. The only chance was that the 
boat would drift, in the course of time, across the 
estuary, here nearly four miles broad. Then I 
tried, (md for a long time vainly, to ascertain whe- 
ther she drifted at all. The anchor, with about 
five-and-twenty feet of cable, had doubtless fallen 
out, and the boat was probably stationary. Night 
had set in, and it was too dark to distinguish even 
the shore with its forest of trees. These gales 
sometimes continue three days, and I knew it would 
be impossible to exist many hours immersed in 
water. I dreaded lest I should become benumbed 
and unable to hold on to the boat. 

In order to keep up circulation as much as pos- 
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sible, I shouted aloud, and nibbed my breast and 
thighs with my disengaged hand. 

Some dark object was oa the water near me. It 
moved; it came quickly towards me. I could 
just discern that it was a whale-boat contaiuiag 
several men. It had no sails or oars, yet it flew 
before the blast. I shouted and screamed as it 
went by, not twenty yards from me ; and the men 
turned their heads and waved their arms, and 
doubtless answered, but the gale roared with nn- 
abated fury, the waves intercepted them from my 
sight, and I could not hear their voices.* 

The moon had now risen, and the clouds were 
partially dispersed, so that I could at length dis- 
tinguish the woods on the weather-shore; and 
I could see the weary waste of waters over which 
I must drift before I could possibly be saved. 

Sometimes the wind blew with lessened violence, 
and I could sit upon the submerged bilge of the boat, 
and consider my state and prospects. After bng 
observation, I felt assured that the boat did really 
drift, but it was very slowly ; and I feared that as 
we approached the other shore, her anchor must 

* These m«D were ftbont a mile and a half a«tem of me, 
when the hnnicane began, and tried to poll in ^ore ; bnt jnat 
u they thought to have reached it, one of their oars broke, 
and being now helpleae, thej were obliged to scud before the 
wind. By good fortune thej were carried np the Canning, 
where thej remained all night. 
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inevitably bring her up in twenty-five feet water, and 
that nothing covld save me from perishing of cold. 
It never occurred to me during this memorable 
night, that when I set sail in the afterooon I had 
shortened the cable to about five feet in length, in 
order the more easily to trip the anchor. This 
was one of the circumstances, providentially 
ordered, that tended to save my life. 

Some miles down the estuary I could distinguish 
a light in the house at Point Walter, high placed 
on a steep bank ; there two of my friends were at 
that moment carousing, whilst I was being buf- 
fetted by waves and tempest, and fearing that the 
saturated sails and heavy wood at length would 
sink the imfortunate boat to the bottom. I yet 
could scarely hope to ' escape ; my mind was still 
made up to die, and I tranquilly awaited the 
event. 

The moon had now made half of her journey 
across the heav^is ; the wind had moderated, and 
I redoubled my exertions to keep ofi" the cold by 
shouting and rubbing myself. My flannel-shirt 
was another instrument of safety to me. It felt 
warm to my body though the waves poured con- 
tinually over it. 

The outline of the forest on the lee side of the 
estuary was now distinguishable, and hope would 
have been rife within me but for the expectation of 
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imdiDg myself anchored fast at a fatal distance 
from the shore. 

Every thing appeared so indistinct in the gloom 
of the night, that I could not guess how far I was 
from land ; and it was with surprise, as well 
as delight and gratitude, that I felt the boat bump 
against the sand. Oh that first bump, which told 
me of safety and deliverance after five hours of 
incessant peril I Shall I ever forget the thrill of 
delight which it gave me ? I could scarcely credit 
my senses, and put down my benumbed feet with 
doubt ; but they rested on the sand — real, hard, 
blessed terra firma! and without delay I waded 
through the water to the beach. 

The wind had now fallen, and it began to rain. 

I was on the edge of a thick wilderness of forest, 
without any house within reach — the nearest was 
some miles distant, and to reach it in the dark, 
and without shoes, through swamps and thickets, 
was almost impossible. 

The Canning River was about half-a-mile from 
me, and on the farther side of it was a settler's 
house ; but though I might reach the bank of the 
river, I could not hope to make myself heard half a 
mile ofi", amid the howling of the dying storm, and by 
people fast asleep. There was nothing for it, there- 
fore, but to make myself as comfortable as possible, 
and remain where I was until morning. Fortunately, 
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I recollected having seen the ruins of a goat-shed not 
far distant, when I had landed on this qxit with 
my gun two or three months before. With some 
difficulty, and some pain to my feet from thorns, 
I discovered this rehc of a hoveL Part of the 
roof was yet entire, and sheltered me from the 
wind. 

The door was lying inside, and this I made my 
bed. Then, having wrung out my shirt and 
flannel-waistcoat, and returned thanks to the 
Almighty for preserving a life not, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently prized by the owner, I lay down completely 
exhausted and fell asleep. 

Awaking at dayl^bt, I started off through the 
woods, stiff and hoarse with cold, but Ught of- 
heart ; and having reached the Canning, succeeded 
at last in making myself heard by the farmer oppo- 
site, who took me across in his boat, breakfasted 
me, and lent me his clotbes, and finally conveyed 
me to Perth, where I found my friends preparing 
to go in search of my body. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



I INTEND in this chapter* to give an explanation 
of the cause of the hot-winds of Australia ; to ' 
throw out a suggestion on the most likely mode of 
prosecuting discovery towards the interior ; and to 
conchide with a sUght sketch of the geology of the 
colony. Before doing this I shall give a brief 
account of a journey made by myself and Mr. 
Maxwell Lefroy in search of the inland sea so often 
talked of, and which a native promised to show to 
us ; so large, he said, that when he stood on one 
shore he could not see the other. Although this 
sea turned out to be a pure fiction, the journey was 
not entirely useless, nor altogether uninteresting. 
As this sea was probably not more than 200 miles 
distant from York, according to the reckoning of 
the native, who said it was " ten sleeps off," 
I judged that one month's provision would be 
sufficient. 

Accordingly, Mr. Lefroy and myself started on 

the expedition, on horseback, taking with us a 

* This chapter I owe to Mr. Henry Landor. 
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native boy, and a pack-horse loaded with floor, 
tea, and sugar, aad other neceBsaries. It will be 
sufficient to state that we pursued a south-east 
course, crossing the Hotham, the Williams, and 
the Arthur rivers, and traversing an indifferent 
country, but in uoany places fit for sheep-grazing, 
before we came to the lake, or sea, of which we 
were in search. When we arrived at it, we were 
disappointed to find it not more than six miles 
long, although the natives, with their usual amount 
of exaggeration, had increased it to an illimitable 
ocean. Before descending from the high land to 
the plain in which the lakes are situated, we 
caught a distant glimpse of what appeared to be 
a grand and broad river, pursuing a winding 
course through a magnificently wooded valley, 
with its clear bright waters dwindling in the 
distance to a silvery thread. A nearer examina- 
tion, however, dispelled the illusion, and the 
beautiful river turned out to be nothing more than 
a chain of shallow lakes, situated in a woody 
valley ; and only in very wet seasons flowing fiitjm 
one to another. 

We determined to follow the chain of lakes 
eastward, so long as our provisions should last, or 
as long as our horses could find food for them- 
selves. We proceeded east for six days, passing 
numberless lakes, and observing that the chain 
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divided, one branch of lakes running north-east, 
and the other due east. We followed the latter 
until we came to a lake called Dambeling, by far 
the largest we had seen, being about fifteen nules 
long by seven or eight wide, with s good sheep 
country on its northern bank, and a river, which 
we called the Lefroy, falling into its eastern end. 
The river was about thirty yards wide, with a 
clayey bed, and lai^ freah-water pools, and flowed 
from the east, through the worst country we had 
seen, it being an apparently endless desert, and 
level to the horizon. We went one day's journey 
into this inhospitable country, but the want of 
food for our horses, and our own unprepared state, 
prevented us from penetrating farther. On our 
return, we went for two or three days north, on 
the outskirts of the desert, before we turned west- 
ward on our way back to York. 

The only land we crossed in this expedition was 
situated at the head of the Hutham and Williams. 
The area of this country is undoubtedly very great, 
but its average character is below the York district; 
although it is well adapted for sheep-grazing. 

But the most interesting feature is the barren 
and desolate country to the east of Lake Dambe- 
ling, doubtless a continuation of the same sterile 
country seen by Mr. Roe, the Surveyor-General, 
east of York many years previously ; and probably > 
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from Mr. Eyre's observation, extending quite dowu 
to the Bouthem coast. We had no means of ascer- 
taining the width of this dreary country, but we 
did not think it could be impassably wide because 
the river Lefroy appeared to come across it. This 
river, in a geographical point of view, may be im- 
portant, as the character of its bed, without trees, 
more water-worn than the other rivers of the 
colony, its size, and the direction from which it 
comes, render it exceedingly interesting to deter- 
mine how it is supphed. The sandy nature of the 
country on its banks, and for many miles east, and 
the flatness of the country, preclude the idea that it 
receives its supply of water from the immediately sur- 
rounding district. It must either be supplied by a 
country of a far better character to the eastward, or 
it is the outlet of another and larger l^e far in the 
interior. From the natives we could learn Dothing 
but that there were no kangaroos, no opossums, 
and no water to the east ; but as their knowledge 
never extends 100 miles, and they would tell any 
lie to avoid going where they had no inchoation to 
go, their (pinions are worthless. It mighty be 
worth the while of the colony to send forth another 
expedition to determine the boundaries of this deso- 
late country, as it is not improbable that a practi- 
cable rout might be discovered to South Australia 
by means of the river and lakes. 
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The outlet of the lakes is ioto the river Beaufort, 
and possibly also into the Gordon. There is no 
doubt that in exceedingly wet seasons the whole 
valley is one continuous stream, when all the lakes 
would be united and present a truly magniflceDt 
appearance ; but as the area of evaporation is so 
large, and the banks of many of the lakes are high, 
the qasntity of rain must be enormous before the 
valley becomes filled with a running river. Lake 
Barbering, where the vall^ divides, has a steep 
shore, with three distinct marks of former water- 
levels. All the lakes have two or more shores, 
showing either a decrease of rain or an elevation of 
tie land itself, probably both. Between the 
present and ancient shores there is a belt of swamp- 
oaks and tea-trees, which show that some length 
of time has elapsed since the water left its old 
levels. 

The water to fill these large reservoirs must 
come down the river Lefroy, as the neighbouring 
country is too sandy to supply it in suffident 
quantities. 

No question in geography has presented a wider 
field for conjecture than the much-debated one of 
the nature of the interior of Australia. Is it 
desert, or water, or pasture ? inhabited, or destitute 
alike of animal and vegetable life? The explora- 
tions of Captain Sturt, and the journey of Mr. 
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Eyre, would incUne us to believe that the country 
is one vast sterile waste ; but the journey of the 
latter is worth nothing aa an att-empt to expose 
the natore of the interior, since he never lei^ the 
coast. It certainly shows how much suffering the 
human frame can endure ; and whilst, as illustra- 
tive of Australian geography, it is valueless, it is 
highly creditable to the energies of the traveller. 

The expedition of Captain Sturt has shown that 
to the north of South Australia the countty is 
chiefly desert, totally incapable of supporting 
animal life : while the geological specimens of that 
traveller prove that the rich mineral strata of 
South Australia extend far beyond the pastoral 
boundaries of the colony. A reference to the 
journey of Mr. Lefroy and myself, from York to 
the south-east, will show that there exists a low 
level country running far beyond our farthest 
eastern point, which may afford abundance of water 
and pasture for any futiwe expedition proceeding in 
that direction. 

An expedition starting &om these lakes in the 
beffinninff of winter, so as to take advantage of the 
first supplies of water, might advance far enough 
into the interior to discover at least the possibihty 
of proceeding before the succeeding summer would 
render it impossible to return ; for the lakes alone 
would not be sufficient to ensure a supply of good 
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drinkable water daring the aammer, as they gene- 
tally become quite salt long before summer is over. 
It would be necessary to find a good deep water- 
hole for the party to remain at doriag the dry 
season, and from which they could push out small 
lateral expeditions as a sort of foundation for the 
next season's main advance. Expeditions in Aus- 
tralia require great circumspection. It is not the 
most rapid traveller who will get the farthest, but 
the most prudent and cautious. I consider it 
quite possible to get across the island, either to 
South Australia or to Fort Essington. Most pro- 
bacy it would be easier to get to the latter than 
the former. 

From observations made on the rains and winds 
in Western Australia, and careful inquiries on the 
same subjects when I was in South Australia, and 
on a comparison of the two, I am inclined to believe 
that the climates of the two colonies assimilate. A 
wet winter in one is a wet winter in the other. 
Both receive their rains when the wind blows from 
the north-west to south-west. Thud the rains from 
South Australia pass from the Indian Ocean over 
Western Australia, and the whole island, to South 
Anstxalia. The hot wind of Western Australia 
blows from the north-east; and, in fact, the hot 
wind of both colonies comes from the same portion 
of the great island. That which is the hot wind in 
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summer in Western Australia ia the cold wind in 
winter ; and tbe same in South Austraha. The 
reason is obvioos. It is evident, from the Cact that 
South Australia receives its rain from the Indian 
Ocean, that there are no mountains in the interior 
of sufficient elevation to intercept the douds ; that 
there are no mountains in the interior, is shown 
also by the absence of rivers emptying themselves 
into the ocean. From the observation <^ Mr. 
Lefroy and myself, we were led to suppose that the 
intenor consisted for the most part of immense 
clay plains ; the lower portion of these plains being 
hollowed into the lai^ shallow l^es we meet with 
in our journey. Where the country is a little 
more elevated the plains are sand instead of clay. 
In winter these plains are covered with water, as 
the drifted leaves on the bushes testify ; and the 
marks of water on the surface are very evident. 
Now, when the winter winds pass over these 
immense masses of water, the great evaporation 
renders them intensely cold; and they arrive in 
the colony laden, (if I may so unphilosophicaUy 
express it,) with cold, caused by rapid evaporation. 
In summer these very plains are equally the cause 
of the hot wind j for when the rains cease, and the 
sun acquires his summer power, the watear is 
quickly evaporated, the clay beoomes baked, and 
the heat is reflected from the hard heated surface 
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quite sufficiently to raise a thermometer to 110° in 
the shade. The wind is now driven towards the 
colony laden with heat from the cracked, baked, 
clay-plains in the interior ; and thus it is, that at 
different seasons the same conntry produces sudi 
opposite effects. But although the general state of 
the interior is barren and unproductive, as I 
im^ine, I do not suppose that it is entirely so. I 
believe there are many cases of good pasture land 
in the midst of this sterile country ; fertile spots, 
small when oompared with the vast area of 
indifferent country around them,, bat large in 
themselves. And these pastoral oases are more 
cultivated than the worthless land amid which they 
are placed. In these patches of good land there 
are always water-holes to be found, and water- 
courses well marked, conducting the surplus waters 
to the lakes in the clay plains. That there are 
such fertile spots in the Australian deserts is 
certmn, for I have seen many of them myself, and 
they are mentioned also by the, South Australian 
travellers. The Binulahty in most respects ol 
vegetation in Western Austraha and in 8outh 
Australia, and the identity of many plants, proves 
also a country of good quality lying between the 
two colonies ; by which such plants were conveyed 
from one country to the other. Thus, the so called 
white-gum is the same tree in both colonies ; the 
v2 
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mttttffat, or raspberry-jam tree, is common to both ; 
and also to the plains of New Englaod, in New 
South Wales, where (I understand) it acquires a 
larger size than in Western Australia. The manch 
is another tree also common to the two colonies ; so 
is the black-wattle. The grasses are many of them 
alike. But this similarity is not confined only to 
the vegetable kingdom. The birds and animals 
are many of them also alike. The white and the 
black cockatoo are common to the three colonic, as 
are many kinds of the smaller parrots, the kangaroo, 
and the kangaroo-rat, the numbat, the opossum, 
the native cat, and many others. And this is not 
only true of animals of great locomotion, or birds 
of long flight, as the pigeon or cockatoo, but 
equally so of the opossum, the quail, and the wild- 
turkey. The quaU and the turkey are birds chiefly 
found in grassy lands, and neither fly to any great 
distance : at least the quail never does ; the tuikey 
will when much disturbed, bat not otherwise. 
Also the water animals, as the tortoise, are to be 
found in both colonies ; but not the platypus, 
which is confined to tile country east of the 
great river Murrumbidgee and its tributary the 
Darling. 

The natives are also alike in feature and habits, 
evidently the same race, with langut^ similar 
in character, in both countries, with similar wea- 
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pons and methods of procuring food ; having also 
similar customs and laws. 

Now, I infer from these facta, that the popula- 
tion, animal as wdl as v^etable, proceeded from 
one country to the other ; and that many forms of 
vegetation in the two colonies pcMsess no greater 
difference, than the difference of soil and latitude 
may account for; and that it may therefore be 
possible for men to find a route from one country 
to the other, by carefully noting and following the 
lay of the water-courses, the direction of the oases, 
and the nature of the geol(^ of the country ; for 
that no impenetrable desert exists between t^e 
countries, is evident from the passage of vegetables 
and animals from the one to the other. What will 
be the benefit, some one may ask, when such a 
route is discovered? Why, independent of the 
knowledge gained to gec^raphy, there will be th^ 
great practical good of opening the boundless 
pastures of Western Aiistralia to the flocks of the 
already overstocked lands of the other colonies. 
To Western Australia the gain would be great; 
and to South Australia it would be equally advan- 
tageous, as it would maintain the value of stock 
there, which will rapidly fall when no more land 
can be found fit for occupation. Even with all the 
rapid increase of population which the great 
mineral abundance of that colony will continue to 
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create, sheep will multiply faster than the popiila- 
tioQ, UDtil they become of the same low value as in 
New South Wales, where, if there be do run sold 
with them, they are not worth more than the value 
of the wool on their backs. 

It is therefore most desirable that attempts should 
be made to find a stock route from the western to 
the eastern coasts. 

Intra-tropicd Australia is more abundantly sup- 
plied with rivers, and of a larger magnitude, than 
any out of the tropica, the Murray alone excepted ; 
and doubtless a journey across the island within the 
tropic would present fewer difficulties than one 
direct from Perth to Sydney, or Adelaide ; but, 
excepting for the advancement of geographical 
knowledge, there is no object to be gained by such 
a journey. The best way is along the valley of the 
lakes, guided as the party proceeds, by the nature 
of the country. 

I earnestly hope that an expedition will be sent 
to make some effort to penetrate the great extent 
of an unknown country, lying east of Western 
Australia, as it is an object well worth the atten- 
tion of the Crovemment, or <^ the Geographical 
Society. 

The geology of Western Australia is not very 
interesting, as the country is entirely of primary 
formation to the east of the Darling range of hills : 
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the granite every where crowning the snmmit of 
the hills, and the immense plains consisting entirely 
of granitic sand, or of hard clay containing nodules 
of primuy rodcB. This formation, which does not 
in Western Australia consist of the stratified pri- 
mary series, as in South Australia, cannot be ex- 
pected to yield the abundant miaa^ riches that 
the strata of South Australia exhibit. Probably 
gold may be met with, and copper and lead may 
be fonnd in the Koikunenup Range, which u not 
entirely a granitic range, but is, I believe, capped 
with clay slate. The level country lying between 
the Darling hills and the sea is of a mudi more 
recent formation ; but has not been sufficiently 
examined to determine its age precisely, though I 
imagine it will be found to belong to the pliocene 
tertiary formations. Certainly it contains many 
shells of species now hving in the neighbouring 
ocean ; and the limestone ridge running parallel 
with and close to the coast, and which in the colony 
is falsely called magaeaian limestone, contains a 
great proportion of modem shells. The country lying 
between the hills and the sea contains many beds 
of lignite ; one of which, at Nom^up, on the south 
coast, is more than two feet thick, and ^owb itself 
on the face of the diff on the north shore of the 
estuaiy. Following the hoe of coast in any part of 
Aofltralia, the geologist cannot fail to be much struck 
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by the evident marks of a gradual elevation of the 
land ; he will every vrhere see the marks of the Bea 
on the cMSb, at a considerable height above its pre- 
sent level. At Cape Chatham, on the south coast, 
these sea-marks are visible SOO feet above the pre- 
sent level of the ocean ; and can be seen on the 
face of the rocks, in the hiUa at some distance &om 
the coast. On my journey to Nomalup, I discovered 
a lake containing shells in abundance, which ap- 
peared to me, and were also considered by the late 
Dr. Hindfl (Surgeon, Royal Navy) a skilful concho- 
logiat, to be a Uttoral specie, common to the shores 
of various parts of the globe. These shells, of no 
interest in themselves, become excessively interest- 
ing as evidence of a connexioa once existing between 
this lake and the ocean, from which it is now at 
least forty miles distant. This lake is not more 
than 100 feet above the present level of the ocean, 
and entirely separated from any other lake or 
river. How, therefore, could these marine shell- 
fish be Uving in a salt lake, unless they had con- 
tinued to exist there from the period when it was a 
portion of the ocean itself? That many generations 
of them had lived and died in this spot, was quite 
certain, from the abundance of dead shells on the 
shores of this very interesting lake. Nor is the 
evidence of elevation confined to the coast ; all the 
lakes seen by Mr. Lefroy and myself have ancient 
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shores much higher than the present waters ever' 
reach. The same evidence of elevation is to be seen 
in the harbour of Sydney, and in Spencer's Gulf, in 
South Australia. At the head of the latter the 
shingle and rolled-stones dearly show that the gulf 
has formerly run much farther inland : probably to 
Lake Torrens^ the superfluous waters of whidi are 
now discharged into the head of the gulf. The 
whole plain of the Muirumbidgee has been, at not 
a very distant date, beneath the ocean ; as the Ma- 
drepores, and other fossils in the limeatone diffs 
of the rirer testify. Earthquakes have been felt in 
South Australia since its settlement. A very inteUi- 
gent gentleman there told me that he had noted 
eleven since his arrival ; quite perceptible enough 
to leave no doubt as to their character. Probabfy 
the country was elevated at each shock, in a slight 
degree ; and perhaps before the volcano of Mount 
Gambier became extinct the elevatory movements 
were more rapid. Be that as it may, I am quite 
convinced that they are going on at this moment ; 
and it would be well to make marks on the clifls 
in various parts of the coast, at the present sea-level, 
in order to determine, after the lapse of years, the 
rate of elevation. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



COLONIAL OOTBKMKZirT. 



We have already observed that a vast deal of 
disoonteot prevails in colonies. With all the 
natural advantages of a fruitful soil and a heavenly 
climate, colonists are always dissatisfied with their 
position; becaoae, in a pecuniary point of view, 
they are always poor. And why are they so P The 
answer is a startling one. The excess of their 
abundance is the first cause of their poverty ; the 
instability of their goveromeot, the second. Th^ 
possess more than they can dispose of, and are 
borne down by the weight of their possessions. 
Place the markets of England and the labour of 
Ireland within their reach, and they would become 
miUiottnaires were they to cease to be colonists; bat 
so long as they continue to be colonists, governed 
by a Power altogether distinct from that which 
rules over Englishmen in their native land, they 
will continue to be helpless, oppressed, and poverty- 
stricken. 
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They alone, among British subjects, are living 
under an absolute Monarchy ; the caprices of which 
render property insecure and of uncertain value ; 
neutralizing industry, paralyzing enterprise, and 
crushing with fatal authority the enei^ea and the 
spirits of the people. 

In the absolute recklessness of colonial rule, no 
sooner does private enterprise raise its head, and 
throw oat the first feelers on the way to wealth, 
than B watchfbJ government eteps forward, and 
carefal only to secure gain to itself, crashes out (in 
the first feebleness of existence,) the germ of 
vitality. 

Id all new countries in which the sources of 
wealth are imperfectly developed, the expense of 
applying the means necessary to their development 
is so enormous, as to leave but small profit to the 
speculator. Labour is always dear in new coun- 
tries, where there is so large an outlet afforded to 
the labourer to escape from the toils of servitude, 
and become himself an occupant or an owner of the 
soil. All that he gains by the exchange is an ideal 
independence ; which is, onh^pily, but too attrac- 
tive to the unea^ spirit of modem improvement. 

The prosperity of a colony is the aggregate of 
individual wealth. The }m3sperouB adviuice of the 
colonist, is, therefore, the first duty of a super- 
intending Government. But the first aim of that 
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watchful guardian is ever to wring from the settler 
as much as may be extracted by pressure. The 
lowest demand for land, which would be dear at 
half-a-crown an acre, is eight times that amount. 
No sooner does the settler, by his science or in- 
dustry, discover some lucrative opening, than 
government steps in with its restrictions, its taxes 
and duties, and at once cats down the budding 
promise. If the design be to bring to light the 
mineral wealth of the country, Realties are im- 
mediately imposed ; and no chance of profit is left 
to the speculator when the rents are raised accord- 
ing to the probabilities of success. It is the same 
vrith all other speculations ; no one will embark, 
even in a timber-trade, when he knows that he is 
placing his capital at the mercy of a grasping and 
short-sighted Government. 

How much more lucrative, and how much more 
statesman-like would it prove, were our rulers to 
display as much good policy as the peasants of 
Norfolk, who do not pluck their geese until they be 
well feathered! Colonists, hke cabbages, should 
be allowed to acquire the necessary streogth, and 
attain the proper dimensions, before they be 
seriously operated upon. You might then cut and 
uick Uiem with reasonable hope of their sprouting 
forth anew. 

But the worst evil of an absolute Government 
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arises from the destruction in the minds of the 
people of all faith and confidence in its truth and 
honour. 

One Secretary of State countermands the edicts of 
his predecessor ; and as the Executive Ciovermnent 
al a colony is composed of the paid servants of the 
Crown, and is merely the machine of the Secretary 
for the time being, the ordinances which it promul- 
gates are distinguished by only one uniform feature 
— ^the announcement of broken promises and be- 
trayed faith. 

The inhabitants of colonies, disappointed and 
deceived, have no tnut in their rulers, and dare not 
invest their capital in enterprises which may be 
ruined in a moment by an arbitrary edict. At one 
period, for instance, they may have been induced, 
upon the faith of the Government, to purchase 
rem^ion tickets, which entitle the owner to a 
certain quantity of land wherever he may choose to 
select it. A succeeding Government confines this 
right of selection within certain narrow limits ; 
whilst another decides that the holder shall be 
allowed to purchase with these tickets only land 
that is entirely valueless. At one period men are 
encouraged to attempt the production of colonial 
spirits ; but no sooner is a large amount of capital 
expended, than it is made illegal to distil. Some 
parties are permitted to purchase land at a distance 
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&om the capital : and after years of toil and ex- 
pense are deprived of all protection &om the 
Government, and allowed no compensation for its 
withdrawal. 

But it were vain to attempt to enumerate the acts 
of broken Mth on the part of ui absolute Giovem- 
ment, from whose decree there is no appeal, and 
from whose oppression no redress. The moral evil 
to colonies is crushing and fatal. 

The best informed among English statesmen 
know nothing of colooies : but their hardihood in 
l^islating Cor them is, unhappily, equal to their 
ignorance. It was only last year (1846) that the 
bill for the government of Western Australia was 
(according to newspaper report) oppwed in the 
House of Lords by a noUe duke, on the ground, as 
his grace alleged in an animated and interesting 
speech, of the wretehedly immoral state of the 
colony, arising from the system of transportation, 
which so deluged the country with convicts that it 
was now a perfect hell upon earth I A noble lord, 
then ■Undersecretary for the Colonies t apol(^;iBed, 
with the best grace he could asaume, for this 
lamentable state of things, and assured the noble 
duke that the (jovemment was quite a\rare of the 
evil, and was turning its attention te a remedy for 
it. Had any one of the noble lords present known 
anything at all about the subject of the debate, he 
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ni^ht in a few wcurds have relieved the anxiety of the 
Government, by informing it that Western Australia 
is not, and never has been, a penal settlement — that 
convicts are not sent thither for punishment ; that 
even a single bush-ranger has never been known 
within the territory ; and that, in the words of an 
Adelaide jonmal, " it is as &ee from stain as any <^ 
the rural districts of England." 

Another Australian colony (that of Fort Phillip) 
calls for the attention of Grovenunent more im- 
peratively, perhaps, than any other of these settle- 
ments. At present an appendage to Sydney, bnt 
sitnated at a mc»t inconvenient distance from that 
capital, it is compelled to remit thither between 
fi% and one hundred thousand pounds annually 
for rates, taxes, and duties, not a tithe of which 
ever finds its way back again. It is deprived of 
roads, bridges, and all public works of importance, 
solely because it is friendless at home, voiccdess and 
unrepresented. Might Englishmen be made to feel 
that interest in colonies which in general they are 
ever ready to accord to the unfortunate, they would 
glow with indignation at the wrongs, the injustice, 
and the oppression \mdex which the inhabitants of 
distant settlements bend in silence. " If you don't 
keep your colonies in a state of dependence," are 
the memorable words of Lord Stanley, in May, 1846, 
" of what use are they ?" Such has ever been the 
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DaiTOTr-minded and unatateaman-like policy of the 
British Ooveroment. And yet even the infant 
colonies of the empire, though fettered, cramped, 
and swathed like the young progeny of the Esqui- 
maux, arc useful still to the Mother Country. They 
afford the best market for her produce ; and when 
freed from the pressure of their bonds, like 
plants released from the torturing confinement of 
their earthenware prison, and allowed to extend 
their roots abroad in the free soil of Nature, they 
will display new strength and viridity, and bring 
forth fruit in increased abundance. Her Majesty's 
present Secretary of State for the Ck)lonira (Earl 
Grey) entered upon his office with tmly liberal and 
right-minded views, which, we trust, will be carried 
out into operation wherever found necessary and 
practicable. " There can be no doubt," said his 
Lordship in the House of Lords, shortly before 
taking office, " that in our colonial empire we have 
the advantage of possessing wum friends and allies 
in all quarters of the world, who, commanding 
great natural resources, are united in heart and soul 
to defend our trade and our interests, and to take 
part with us in all contests against our enemies. 
We have garrisons of the cheapest kind in eveiy 
quarter of the universe. On the other hand, the 
colonies have this inestimable advantage — they have 
the glory and security to be derived from an in- 
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timate connexion with the greatest, ^e moat 
civilised, and the most powerful nation on the face 
of the earth. They have the gloiy — and they feel 
it to be a glory — of calling themselves British sub- 
jects, and feeling that in defence of their interests 
and best rights, the power and might of this comitry 
are ready at any moment to be called forth and 
exercised in their behalf. This is a substautiat 
advantage of the most important kind to the 
colonies ; and they are fully sensible of it. And if 
with this we pmmie a Hberal policy, and extend 
to them the dearest privilege of Englishmen — the 
prwileffe of gelf-ffovemment, and do not veaatiously 
intermeddle with their interned affairs ; in short, if 
we pm^ue a hberal policy towards them, both com- 
mercially and politically, we shall bind them to us 
with chains which no power on earth may break, 
and the connexion between the parent state and 
those great dependencies may continue until they 
far exceed ns in population." 

These are generous sentiments and profound 
truths, and they have shed the bright beams of 
Hope over that vast colonial empire to which they 
refer. 

In legislating for colonies, let it not be forgotten 
that one of the chief drawbacks to their prosperity 
is the want of confidence in the stability and per- 
manen<7 of existing regulations. There can be no 
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success, and there can be no safety, whilst those 
regulations and laws are liable to the influence of 
peculiar views or individual caprice. It is the 
people themselves, for whose government the laws 
are intended, who should be allowed to impose, to 
modify, or to expunge them. 

The predominating evil in colonies is the 

WANT OF CONFIDENCE AND FAITH IN TUB GOVEBN- 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



r THI ERB0K8 OF OOTBBKMKNT. ADTSHTDBB OF THB 



It has ever been considered one of the first 
principles of good government, that a &eqaent and 
ready communication and intercourse should be 
maintained between the ruling power and the pos- 
sessions subject to its authority. The first act of 
Roman sway was ever to lay down good lines of 
road through the conquered country ; and nothing 
has tended so much to maintain the authority of the 
United States over the Red Indians of America, as 
the formation of roads through the wilderness. 
The rulers of Great Britain entertain the opinion 
that when they have once seized upon a distant 
countiy, and thrown into it a handful of troops and a 
few of their importunate friends, with the title of 
government officers, they have done all that is re- 
quired of them. They wait with resignation for 
any account that may be brought of the progress of 
the new ccJony, by some wandering merchant- 
vessel. Despatches, frequently dated twelve months 
x2 
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previously, during which time they have been 
making the tour of all the oceans at present known 
upon the globe, are brought to Downing Street; 
and are then thrown aside, or at least are never 
attended to, probably because they are too old to 
be deemed interesting. No matter how pressing 
and immediate the wants of the colony, chance 
alone affords the opportunity of making their ne- 
cessities known at home. Letters and despatches 
accumulate in the Post-office; no vessel arrives 
bringing intelligence from England, or offering to 
take away a mail : the Colonial Secretary, having 
exhausted every official resource in the way of men- 
tal occupation, looks out at the window, and medi- 
tates upon quail-shooting. His Excellency the 
Governor, questions the possibility of adding an- 
other despatch to the hundred and fifty already 
composed in illustration of the art of making des- 
patches, as Soyer m^es soup, out of nothing ; and 
oppressed by the subject, becomes dormant in his 
chair of state i the clerks in the neighbouring 
offices no longer exhibit the uplifted countenance 
which, as justly observed by SaUust, distinguishes 
man frdm'aU other creatures ; nothing is to be seen 
of them but masses of hair in wild profusion, and 
right hands extended on the table, still mechanic- 
ally grasping steel-pens, whilst every face lies flat- 
tened upon a paper-case, and sleep and silence. 
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broken only by sighs and snores, reign throughout 
the building. Universal stagnation prevails among 
govemmeDt people ; and merchants and store- 
keepers appear to be much in the same condition. 
The only person in office who is kept in a constant 
state of fever, is the unhappy Post-Master-General, 
who is hourly called upon to state when he is going 
to make up a mail for England. In vain he apolo- 
gizes for the non-arrival of ships ; there is some- 
thing radically wrong in his department, for which 
he is expected to answer ; and dark denunciations 
are muttered in his ear, until worn out with anxiety 
and nervousness, he loses his appetite, and gradually 
withers away, like grass in the oven. 

And when at length a vessel arrives accidentally 
from Van Dieman'a Land, or perhaps from America, 
the Master at first demurs about taking a mml, 
under the idea that it may convey letters giving 
information of the state of markets that he desires 
should be known only to himself and his employers ; 
but finally consents ; and then, having received the 
mail on board, carries it about with him from port 
to port, until, at the conclusion of a long voyage, 
having occasion to empty his vessel in order to 
smoke out the rats, he discovers the forgotten 
boxes, and conscientiously sends them ashore. 

But if it be vexatious and inconvenient to have 
only this uncertain means of despatching our letters 
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to England, how mnch more annoying is it to have 
no r^;>ilar and stated time for receiving them &om 
home ! What could be more painful than to have 
to WMt twelve months before you can receive on 
answer to an inquiry ; and what more desbuctire 
to the interests of commerce? How many ftoctua- 
tions are there in the state of the markets during 
those twelve months t 

It is one of the greatest of evils to have no 
regular post-office communication between the 
Mother Countiy and her colonies, and the interests 
of trade in both greatly suffer by it. 

Much has been said lately of establishing steam 
communication with Sydney. A committee of 
Sydney merchants has been appointed in London 
to consider the subject, and the restless and inde- 
fatigable Lieut. Waghom has written a pamphlet 
showing how it may be done, provided the Govern- 
ment will contribute £100,000 per annum towards 
the }»^3ject. He proposes that a branch line of 
steamers ahaU be established, to proceed from Sin- 
capore by the north of New Holland, touching at 
Fort Essington, and through Torres Straits to 
Sydney, and probably on to Van Dieman's Land. 
But why follow such a route as this, through the 
most dangerous channel in the world, where even 
steamers would have to lie-to at ni^t (as the ■ 
Lieutenant admits), and where light-houses would 
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have to be erected and kept up at an extraTagant 
cost P Why take such a route, which presents not 
a single place to call at, except Port Essington, a 
miaerable spot, intended only as a kind of refuge 
fu: shipwrecked marinerB, possessing no commercial 
or agricultural inhabitants, and only enjoying the - 
advantages and the society of a Governor, a handful 
of soldiers, and three white women P Why insist 
upon expending so much public money, and encoun- 
tering so many dangers, without conferring a suigte 
additional benefit upon the Australian colonies, 
when tiie route by the south of New Holland is so 
obvious, so practicable, and so superior? The pro- 
jectcH^ talk of makii^ Port Gssingtcoi a depdt for 
coal ; but why not make this dep6t in Western 
Australia P During the summer mouths, from 
1st Ctetober to 1st April, the steamers might touch 
at Fiemantle; and during the winter months, at 
Port Gladstone, fifteen miles to the southward, 
afibrding a sheltered harbour whene sh^ may ride 
securely within one hundred yards of the shois. 
Coal mines will probably soon be at work in the 
colony, vast beds of that mineral having been dis- 
covered,, thus ofEering every inducement to steam- 
vessels to touch here. Nor oould Euiything be more 
advantageous, considering the great interests that 
England now has at stake in these seas, than to 
form a general' depot in this colony, where her 
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Majesty's steamers and sbips-of-war might refit on 
occasiou. As there is no other spot in all New 
Holland, Van Dieman'a Land, or New Zealand, 
where first-rate .ship-timber may be obtained, and 
where iron, coal, and copper, are also procurable in 
abundance, this colony offers advantages for the 
formation of a Gbvemment Dock-yard and depot 
(at Port Gladstone), that most be acknowledged by 
eveiy unprejudiced person. 

Objections may be raised to doubling Cape 
Lewin during the winter season ; but let the 
steunera stand well out to sea, and there would be 
no difficulty. The time lost would not exceed that 
spent in lying-to in Torres Straits during the night. 
Our colonial schooner, the ' Champion,' goes TOond 
Cape Lewin at all seasons. 

We would propose that the mail steamers, 
instead of branching ofi* &om Sincapore, as pro- 
posed by Lieut. W^hom, should depart firom 
Point de Galle, Ceylon, make direct for Swan 
Biver, there take in coal, and pass on to Adelaide, 
South Australia, and thence to Van Dieman's Land, 
where they might put the Melbonme and Sydney 
mails on board of the steamer already plying be- 
tween Van Dieman's Land and those places. By 
this route the Sydney people would receive their 
letters quite as soon as though their interests alone 
had been consulted, according to the desire of the 
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disinterested oommittee bef(He alluded to; whilst 
Van Dieman's Land woald gain a few days, and 
South Australia and Western Australia would 
be allowed to share in the general advantage, 
from which they would otherwise be entirely ex- 
cluded. 

But the Government and the pnbhc would also 
be gainers by the route which we suggest. It 
would be much cheaper to them, because it would 
be much more profitable to the company that car- 
ried it out. The colony of South Australia is now 
a popaloos country, and becomes more so every 
year ; but the Steam Company would carry no pas- 
sengers and no goods for South Australia (perhaps 
not even for Van Dieman's Land), if the route to 
Sydney were to be by Port Essington and Torres 
Stouts. The two colonies of South and Western 
Australia deriving no benefit &om such a course, 
could ^ve no support to the company. Grovem- 
ment hith^lo has resisted the efibrts of the Sydney 
merchants, and refused to sanction the proposal of 
Mr. Waghom, but chiefiy upon the ground of 
expense. And there is no doubt that Ministers 
would be guilty of a gross misdemeanour, were they 
to consent to apply £100,000 per annum of the 
public money in furtherance of a scheme designed 
for the exclusive benefit of a single colony. It is 
the duty of Government to see that any sum which 
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may be granted shall be so applied as to confer the 
moat exteDEiive benefit upon all the Australian colo- 
nies. That measures ought to be immediately 
teSsea to ensnre a regular communication between 
the home country and every one of her colonies is 
a matter of no doubt to us. The want of this has 
long appeared to be one of the grand ^rors 
of colonial legislation. Let us hope that the day 
is not far distant when this crying evil shall be 
remedied. Now that steam navigation has come 
so gener^y into use, there is no valid reason why 
it should not be made the means of uniting to- 
gether, as it were, the different outposts of the 
empire, drawing them more closely towards th^ 
parent country as to a common centre. It is fidl 
time that a greater appearance of sympathy were 
exhibited at home for those distant settlements 
which have now become the principal markets for 
British produce, and which, th^efore, deserve 
something more at the hand of Qovemment than 
what they have so long been accustomed to find — 
alternate periods of tyranny and neglect. 

By far the greater portion of English merchant- 
ships are engaged in trading to the colonies; our 
manufactures there find their principal mart ; our 
snrplus population is there cheaply provided with 
maintenance and a home. These are the grounds 
on which the colonies lay claim to the fostering 
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care of the Mother Countiy, and we trust the days 
are at hand that will see it afforded. 

The first step must be to ensure a regular and 
frequent intercourse between the countries, without 
which there can be no real protection; without 
which there is no sufficient encouragement given to 
trade ; and the parent state can therefore reap but 
little advantage, comparatively, from a colony whose 
powers are only imperfectly developed. 

Since the above remarks were written, accounts 
have reached England of the arrival at Fremantle 
of her Majesty's surveying vessel ' Bramble,* Com- 
mander Lientenant Ynle, after passing some time 
in Torres Straits and on the coast of New Guinea. 

Mr. Yale having kindly placed the notes of his 
Tojt^ at the dispose of a friend in the colony, 
they were partially published in one of the local 
journals in the month of January last The 
portion relating to Torres Straits is instractive. 
The ' Bramble' sailed from Fort Jackson about the 
end of December 1845, in company with the 
' Castlereagh' tender, Lieut. Aird, Commander. 
Tooching at Moreton Bay, Mr. Yule visited his 
old acquEuntance, Captain Wickham, R. N., late 
in command of H. M. S. ' Beagle,' and now a settler 
on the Brisbuie. In the words of the journal 
referred to, "the 'Bramble' proceeded slowly to 
the northward, being much delayed by the bad 
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aailing of the tender." The voyage presents 
Dotbing worthy of notice, until the arrival of the 
ships in Torres Straits, when it is impossible to help 
being stnick with the commentary which Mr. Yule 
unconsciously affords upon the perfect safety of 
that passage, now so much vaunted by the ad- 
vocates of the northern route. While the ' Bramble' 
and ' Castlereagh' were lying off Sir Charles Hardy's 
Islands, the latt^ being deficient in ballast, Mr. 
Aird was despatched with the boats to look for 
the voreck of the ' Maid of Athens' and the vyreck of 
the ' Martha Ridgway,' with the view of procuring 
some ; and having failed in discovering the fonner, 
and therefore in procoring a su£Bcient supply, he 
was again sent to the wreck of the ' Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell' for the same purpose. So much 
for Torres Straits t 

Mr. Yule strongly recommends Caimcross Island 
as the best station for obttuning wood and water 
for vessels navigating the straits, there being abun- 
dance of both easily procurable, and even la^ 
timber, if required. On this island they shot four 
megapodii, and observed many of their nests, some 
of which Mr. Yule describes as being twelve feet 
high, and upwards of fifty feet in circumference. 

On Friday, the 10th April, they made the coast 
of New Guinea, which presented a low and thickly- 
wooded coast-line, backed by mountains of mag- 
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nificent height and beauty; the country being 
apparently Tery rich, with many villages, em- 
bowered in cocoa-nut trees, scattered ^ong the 
shore. While coasting along, in search of a con- 
venient place to land, they encountered a native 
vessel of most extraordinaiy size and character, 
which we will allow Mr. Yule to describe in his 
own words : — 

** At daybreak, m the sun was rismg, I was very much 
struck with the grandeur of some very distant mountains in 
a .south-eastern directions-one in particnbir, the outline of 
whose summit waa only Tisible above the intervening clouds ; 
immense ranges of mountains were also distinctly visible this 
side of it, extending in a N.W. and S.Q. direction. It is 
seldom the rising sun hss disclosed to my sight so eplendld a 
view as then presented itself ; but in a few minutes, when the 
son's disk appeared, the beautiAil scene vanished, leaving only 
inferior cloud-topped mountains visible, together with the rich 
and undulating for^pxiimd. We shortly afterwards saw the 
strange sail seen last night. Although she was much nearor, 
she proved more unaccountable than before. As there was 
not snffideut wind to enable us to weigh, I resolved to send 
Hr. PoUard in the seoond gig to take a nearer view of this 
dtraoidinary veeseL I watched the boat untjl Hr. Pollard 
must have gone nearly five milee from us, when the boat's 
s^Is appeared a mere speck when close to the wonderful 
stranger. On this officer's return, he informed me he had 
approached within bow-shot of the vessel, which proved to be 
a gigantic double canoe, which he conceives must have mea- 
sured fifty or sixty feet long, kept apart and together 1^ a 
platform from fiftoen to twenty feet broad, which extended 
nearly the whole length of the canoes, the afler-end being 
square with the stems of the boats ; six or eight feet of this 
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wu left olcu- for the three ateermoi, who guided the vtmd 
with three long paddles over die itoni. With the exception 
of thia part of the pUtform, the whole was covered bj a strong, 
well-bailt house, mads of owe, the roof being flat, aod abont 
five or six feet above the pUtfbrm. This roof uuwered the 
purpose of an upper deck, affording the crew the means of 
oonyenientlj walking on it. This extraordinary craft was 
propelled hj two lai^ mat sails, each spread between two 
bamboo masts, the heels of which were fixed in the same atep, 
the mastheads being spread (athwartships) from twen^ to 
thirty feet asnnder, the sail being triangular between these 
bamboo masts, which were supported by diagonal shores fore 
and aft on either side; besides these two laige sails, the canoe 
had numerous sm^er (square) ones suspended from the prin- 
cipal masts ; there was also a small square sail forward. The 
whole of the spars and rigging was ornamented with a sort of 
flags and streamers. Hr. Pollard thinks that he saw about 
forty or fifty people on the roof, several of whom were in the 
act of stringing their bows; except this precaution on tbe 
part of the strangers, there was no demonstration of hostility. 
Ailer taking a good view of this most extraordinaty canoe, 
Mr. Pollard returned ; and she ultimately was wafted out of 
sight Whence she came, or where bound, still remuns to 
me a problem. 

" At noon I obtained the latitude, which was 8* 3' 8. ; 
longitude, by chronometer, 145° 28* B. 

" In the afternoon tbe ' Oastlereagh* was visited by two small 
canoes, with eight men, who had come off from a village we 
discovered abreast of us. The natives brought off a few cocoa- 
nuts and some bows and arrows, which they readQy bartered 
for such trifles as were given in exchange." 

The lofty mouDtain which so much excited Mr. 
Yule's admiration, was named by him Mount 
Victoria, and between it and the shore were several 
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ranges of inferior altitude, which gave him " every 
reason to believe that the lower regions were well 
watered and fertile." 

Having fixed upon a favourable spot for com- 
mencing his triuigulatioD behind a promontory 
which served to conceal them from the view of a 
native village which they saw at no great distance, 
Mr. Yule went ashore in the first gig with five 
seamen and one marine, accompanied by Mr. 
Sweetman, in the second gig, with three eeamen 
and two marines, all well armed, and proceeded 
to hoist the Union Jack and take possession of the 
place in the name of her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Having successfully performed this duty, and ob- 
tained the observations he required, Mr. Yule 
thought it h^h time to return on board ; bat the 
surf had in the meantime increased so heavily, 
that in the attranpt the second gig was swamped, 
and every thing in her, including the arms, lost, 
except the quiutant and chronometer, the boat 
herself being with difficolty saved by being towed 
outside the surf by the other gig. The rest of 
the adventure we shall give in Mr. Yule's own 
words : — 

" At this time I observed the ' Castlereagh' about two miles 
beyond Cape PoasflMion, nnder sail ; I therefore made signs to 
fifr. Wright, in the first gig, to tow the second gig towards 
the ' Oastlereogh,' which I oonclnded would attract Mr. Aird's 
attention. In this I was not mistaken, as the ' Castlereagh' was 
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immediatelj anchored about a mile and a half off, andherbofttt 
sent to the relief of oun. In the interim I determined that 
everj thing which was waahed on ehore shonld be collected 
together, after which we all huddled doee under a baah near the 
beech, whence we could aee our boata and be hid from the view 
of the natiTea as much aa poaaible. The ' Castlerea^V boata 
having at length closed with the 'Bramble's, the second gig 
waa soon baled out, when all four boats pulled ap abreast 
of 08 outside of the eurf, which had continued to increase ; 
the ' Oastlereagh' at the same time weighed, which I oonfeaa 
alarmed me much, as I knew yery few persona could he left 
on board after ahe had dispatched two boats' crews ; I there- 
fore concluded we were discovered bj the aatives beyond Cape 
PosecMion. I was in a few moments oonfirmed in my fean bj 
seeing Mr. Andrews prepare to push hia boat through the 
surf. I waved him baclc, when he energetically pointed 
towards Cape Fosseasion. I fully understood his signs (that 
natives were coming), but still waved him off, aa I knew hia 
gallant attempt to relieve us would fail, and that he and hia 
boat's crew would be added to those already in dirtreea oa 
shore ; he, however, pushed through the surf, when, as I ex- 
pected, this boat was upset, and all his arma, ammunition, Ac. 
lost. At the same moment we observed crowds of native* 
coming I'ound the point of Cape Foeseaaion, armed with 
apeara, clubs, and stone axes. Our arms and ammunition had 
been all lost or destroyed ; our situation was therefore most 
defenoelees, and, I may say, our retreat hopeless ; those boate 
at the back being nnable to afford us the least relief. I th^i 
thought it beat to show no signs of fear or mistrust, but 
to make friends with the natives, and amuse them, until 
the next tide should enable a boat to back through the surf 
In the interim, Mr. Andrews, with his four men, and assisted 
by some others, made three attempts to launch hia boat, which 
failed, and she was ultimately dashed in pieoee ag&infft the 
rocks. I advanced alone with playful gestures, waving a 
branch of green leaves, in token of peace. One man pointed 
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a spear at me, but the others stared at me with more wooder 
depicted on their oountenanceB than ferooitj. I then offered 
them some bits of tobacco, which thej vould not approach 
near enough to take from my hands. This shynesa, unfor- 
tunately, did not continne long ; for when the main body came 
up, amounting to nghty or ninety men, armed, they became 
troubleaome, and laid their hands on everything they could 
get hold of that was lying on the beach. To these robberies 
I attempted to put a stop, and made them some presents 
instead ; but the savages must have known our helpless con- 
dition, and became every moment more daring and rapadons ; 
' end, to add to our tribulation, we obgerred two large canoes, 
each containing thirty or forty men, come ronnd Possession 
Point, and heave to between the ' Oastlereagh' and the boats, as 
if with the intention of cutting off the latter. The ' Castle- 
reagh' could not unfortunat«ly take advantage of her gans by 
firii^ grape or canister, as we were completely intermixed 
with the natives. At this critical stage of our anxiety, 
the second gig, at all hazards, was veered through the surf, 
and, to our great joy, four or five men were drawn off 
in safety. A second attempt was made, and succeeded. Then 
came the awfitl moment for us who waited for the last trip ; 
for only a few moments before, I baulked a native when 
taking a deliberate aim at one of our last men who embarked. 
The natives now, seeing our numbers decrease, laid hands on 
us in the most violent manner. My quintant was first 
wrested from my coxswain, who in a tone of grief made 
known the circumstanoe. I immediately turned round and 
exclaimed ' Oh I don't part with that ;' but it was too late ; 
and when I endeavoured to recover it, I fonnd a club wielded 
over my head. In making my escape from this wretch I was 
secured by four others, who first took the government micro- 
nometer, which was slung round my neck I then endeavoured 
to stru^le ont of their clutches, and escape with the pocket 
chronometer and note-book, but these, as well at evety articU 
cf dothing I had (Uxmt my body, were stripped off; when 
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the aecond gig was opportunely again backed in, and in this 
forlorn state Ur. Pollard, the two marines, and I, waded off, 
and were digged into the boat. We then went on board the 
' Castlereagh,' which was at anchor about a mile from the shore ; 
the canoes slowly made off to the north-weatward, aftw we 
had embarked. The boats having been hoisted up and 
secured, we got the anchor up and proceeded out to tha 
'Bramble,' and anchored close to her at 6h. 30m. p.m. 1 
immediately afterwards returned to the 'Bramble,' truly 
thankful for our having escaped with our lives. The loss of 
instruments grieved me exceedingly, particularly as the nature 
of the coast rendered it next to impossible to effect a safe 
landing t« attempt their recovery. From the account I heard 
of the ferocity of the natives where the ' Fly' had been sur- 
veying last year on this coast, I cintfess I fully expected 
death would be ray fate in a few minutes, and thought of the 
similar position poor Captain Skying was in when murdered 
at Gape Eoso. If we had been possessed of six or eight 
muskets and plenty of ammunition, I think the natives 
might easily have been checked, but being defenoetees, my 
only hope was to dissemble my fears and amuse them, to give 
us time until we could effect our escape. These people varied 
in complexion from black to a light copper colour ; they 
appeared well made and active ; all of them were omajnented, 
but some much more so than others ; their ear-rings were 
made of rings of tortoiseshell, a number of tbem being 
batened together, and suspended to the lower parts of the 
ears, in which are holes stretched so large as to admit a man's 
thumb being passed through them; the cartilage dividing 
the nostrils is perforated in like manner." 

This adventure of our old friends of the 'Bramble' 
appears to me sufficiently interesting to excuse my 
having wandered through Torres Straits in order 
to record it. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



SCIENTIFIC niSCOVEBIES. — KAKOAROO IIUNTUTO.- 



There can be no doubt as to the truth of the 
axiom that "facts are stubborn things." Right or 
wrong, they seem to persist in a resolution to 
force conviction upon a man however reluctant he 
may be. 

Sturdy facts are never wanting in support of 
erroneous views; and more false conclusions are 
drawn from them than from the subtlest arguments 
of the sophist. 

When your theory is once confunued by a fact, 
the question is considered decided, and no further 
argument is admissible. I had two theories not 
long ago, the pursuit and investigation of which 
gave me a good deal of pleasure ; they were built 
upon iacts, and therefore they were indisputable. 

My first theory was upon the amount of evapo- 
ration at Perth during the summer mouths. 

The excessive dryness of the atmosphere proved 
that the evaporation at the end of the rainy, or 
T 2 
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winter season, most be very great indeed. My 
friend, Mr. H., had an hygrometer, which he 
kept in a small room adjoining that in which he 
usually sat ; and this hygrometer afforded the 
ground-work for our theories. It proved most 
satisfactorily that the evaporation exceeded every 
thing of the kind known' in any other part of the 
globe. It was clear that our atmosphere was 
drier than that of a brick-kiln when biiming its 
best. But the great beauty and novelty of the 
theory was, that the evaporation was greater at 
night than in the day time. 

lliis certainly puzzled us a good deal at first ; 
but when once you are sure of your facts, it is 
astonishing how soon you come to mould your 
theory' so as to make it perfectly agree vrith them, 
and manage to reconcUe yourself to the most 
startlmg contradictions. After satisfying himself 
of the truth of the fact — that the evaporation was 
really greater by night than by day — Mr. H. pro- 
ceeded to prove philosophically that nothing could 
be more reasonable than such a circumstance. 
From aU that I could make out of his arguments, 
which were extremely logical and ingenious, , it 
seemed clear that as every thing in this country 
is diametrically opposite to every thing in the old 
country, it was perfectly consistent with the regu- 
lations of nature in Australia, that evaporation 
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sbould be greater at n^ht than during the day- 
time. Moreover, he placed great reliance upon the 
attraction of the moon. 

For my part, seeing that facts were on his side, 
I 'embraced his views with ardour; and went 
about as an apostle, proclaiming the new tidings 
Ua and wide. It was one of those astonishing 
truths in science that come suddenly and un< 
expectedly upon mankind — like those connected 
with electricity — that take the reason captive, and 
are beyond the reach of human investigaticm. 
Men usudly appeared incredulous when the theory 
was first broached to them ; but when convinced 
of the fact, as proved indisputably by the hygro- 
meter, they were compelled to acknowledge the 
truth, and ffHTthwith looked upon it as a matter of 
course. 

As the weather grew warmer — when the ther- 
mometer stood daily at about 86° in a cool room — 
the nocturnal evaporation increased. At length it 
grew to such a pitch, that the tnbe of the hy- 
grometer containing the water was exhausted in a 
couple gS nights- Notwithstanding the astonish- 
ment of Mr. H., he was enraptured at the trium- 
phant confirmation of his theory. He devoted 
every moment he could spare from public duties, 
to the compilation of a learned and voluminous 
treatise upon the subject. He looked upon him- 
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self as destined to be considered one of the 
master-philosophers of the age, the promulgator 
of a new and wondrous theory, based not only 
upon sound ailment, but upon long observation 
and indisputable facts. When any one ventured 
to raise a doubt, he would smile with that ineffable 
sweetness which distinguishes a man conscious of 
his superior knowledge and sources of information. 
I, his enthusiastic adherent, picked up the crumbs 
of instruction that feU &om his table ; and dealt 
forth mysterious hints of the scientific errors about 
to be corrected by the observations and treatises 
of Mr. H., who was now generally known to have 
forwarded an account of his discoveries to some of 
the learned Societies of London ; and the English 
papers were perused with avidity, in the hope of 
finding that due honour had been paid to his 
merits. 

As he walked along the streets he was looked 
upon with additional reverence. He had raised 
the renown of Western Australia, and was now 
considered to be at once its decus et tutamen. The 
idlers who congregated in small knots about lun- 
cheon-time at the comers of the streets, began to 
talk of a statue in the market-place. 

Suddenly, however, the philosopher secluded 
himself firom the vulgar gaze. The public won- 
dered, and then became alarmed. The philosopher 
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had taken to his bed. After some days I was 
admitted to his presence, and found him greatly 
enfeebled for want of rest. It was evident there 
was something that weighed upon his mind. 
After many ineffectual efforts, many sighs and 
some blushes, he faltered forth a confession that 
he feared our theory, (he seemed now, for the first 
time, kindly solicitous to share the merit of the 
discovery,) of evaporation being greater at night 
than in the day-time, was not well founded. An 
electric shock, shivering the funny-bones of both 
elbows, could not have startled me more. What 
did he mean? He continued, that one night 
whilst engaged upon a new hygrometrical treatise, 
be had sat up till a very late hour ; the door of 
the room which contained the instrument was 
open, and the hght from his lamp fell directly upon 
it. Absorbed in profound speculations, his eye 
occasionally rested upon the little instrument which 
stood upon a table. There it was — ^the pillar of 
his fame. It seemed to dilate in dimensions until 
it rivalled the column in the Place Vendome, and 
on the top of it was a figure, less sturdy than that 
of Napoleon. Suddenly his vision was broken, 
and his thoughts were recalled from the future to 
the present, by seeing a Uving object move along 
the table, and quietly approach the foot of his 
column. Appalled and paralyzed, he sat immov- 
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able whilst he beheld an actual mouse, UDrestnuoed 
by any scientific consideratione, place its profane 
snout in the bowl of the hygrometer, and drink 
deliberately until its thirst was satisfied. It then 
retired, and other mice soon came trotting along 
the table and did the same. 

Mr. H. is a man of great self-control. He did 
not tear his remaining locks, or commit any other 
rash act, but with all the calmness of despair he 
set fire to the unfinished treatise, and saw it con- 
sumed; then he retired to bed, a desolate in- 
dividual, and rose not agun for several days. 

My next theory was entirely my own. I claimed 
all the merit of it, and felt the utmost pangs of 
jealousy when any one ventured to assert that Ae 
had long ago suspected it. Built upon a solid 
foundation of facts, I maintained an opinion en- 
tirely at variance with that of Professor Owen and 
certain Parisian professors, and satisfied myself, at 
least, that the young of the kangaroo, and of other 
marsupial animals, is produced, not in the usual 
way, but from the teat of the dam. And although 
this theory is, and must be erroneous, 1 can even 
yet scarcely bring myself to beheve it so — with 
soch fidelity do we cUng to error. There are many 
men in the colony who have been for years in the 
constant, almost daUy, habit of killing kangaroos, 
and they have consequently had opportunities of 
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observing the young ones in every stage 6f de- 
velopement. Females have been killed with young 
ones hanging to the nipple, about h^ an inch 
long — the form not fully developed, a mere fcetus, 
presenting no appearance of active vitality. The 
nipple to which it is attached is not merely placed 
in the mouth of the fcetns, but extends into its 
stomach, where it serves the piuposes of the um- 
bilical cord in other animals, whilst the lips grow 
round it, so that it cannot be removed without 
rupturing the akin. A little older, and it becomes 
evidently possessed of vitality — a quickened foetus. 
The pouch of the doe is closed up until the birth 
of the young one ; and gradually enlarges to accom- 
modate the inhabitant. 

There are other marsupial animals, of the size of 
rabbits, that are found with eight or ten young 
ones, or rather small fcetuses, similarly attached to 
the nipples of the parent. 

Now I could not conceive how creatures with 
long sharp claws, though provided with flexible 
wrists or joints, should be able to take up the newly 
produced little lump of inanimate flesh, and thrust 
a long, soft, yielding nipple down into the depths 
of the stomach. I coUected a nimiber oi facts to 
prove the contraiy — but the question is now con- 
sidered to be set at rest by the observations of 
French naturalists, and therefore I have quietly 
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strangled my theory, but am still occasionally 
haunted by its ghost. 

I may mention here that male kangaroos are 
sometimes found provided with poaches ; but these, 
I conceive, are lasus NatureB. 

This allusion to kangaioos (being good for 
nothing else) may serve as an iutroduction to a 
hunting excursion. A party of us started from 
Perth, equipped in the manner already described in 
the chapter upon Wild Cattle. 

We rode to the Canning to breakfast, at the 

house of the s, where we found the table 

ready spread with coffee, grilled fowls, eggs, ham, 
&c. The room was a good one, having French 
windows, looking out upon park-like scenery, 
among which the Canomg River pursued its lazy 
course. There was also a piano belonging to the 
sister of our hosts, then absent on a visit. One of 
her brothers informed us that he had availed himself 
of her absence to abstract sundry of the wires from 
the piano in order to make bell-wires, which he 
thought was tumiog the piano to good account. 

After breakfast we loaded our bullock-cart with 
our goods, and left it in charge of a servant whom 
we appointed to meet us at a certaio spot where 
we were to bivouac for the night, llie only dis- 
agreeable part of traveUiug in Australia is the 
scarcity of water, except at the end of winter, when 
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fill the gullies are filled. Unless, therefore, the 
ground be well known, it is always advisable to 
take a native, who can inform yon where the pools 
or springs are situated. Four of us set out, well 
mounted, and attended by a native on foot, and 
five kangaroo dogs, lliese dogs are descended 
from a cross between a bloodhound and a grey- 
hound, and combine strength, fieetness, scent, and 
sight. As it waa the middle of winter (late in June) 
the air was cool and pleasant, and the sun bright 
and joyous, as he always is here. We were all in 
high spirits, anticipating excellent sport, as the 
country to which we were going abounds with 
game of great variety — kangaroos, emus, quail, and 
turkeys, or bustards, A rough coarse scrub, 
interspersed with small quantities of grass, over- 
spread the sandy soil. The only animal we saw 
for some time was an opossum, which the native 
discovered in a tree and climbed up for. I 
examined its pouch, but there was no young one 
within it. At length we caught a glimpse of a 
kangaroo hopping along at a distance, and we 
galloped off in full chase, but he was too (ax ahead 
for the dogs to make anything of it ; so we lost 
him. Disconcerted and vexed we drew t<^ther 
again after a short run, but had scarcely done so 
before we emerged upon an open prairie, where on 
our right we beheld three kangaroos hopping away 
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at a gentle pace. The kangaroo uses only his 
hind legs in running. The leg presses the ground 
from the hock to the toes, and its strong sinews 
enable the animal to bound forward with immense 
leaps; the heavy tail vibrating behind keeps him 
steady. Four of the dogs rushed after the game, 
followed by all the horsemen, at full gallop, 
hallooing and shouting vociferously. A more 
animated sight oould scarcely be conceived; three 
graceful kangaroos bounding away in a line, vrith 
four large greyhounds laying well after them, and 
the hunters chiveying along, and dashing through 
brushwood and thickets like whirlwinds, l^e 
kangaroos, however, fairly beat us ; they gwned a 
thick wood, dashed through it and into a swamp 
beyond, and there we lost sight of them. We all 
returned to tlie side of the wood, and waited for 
the dogs, who came back with hanging heads and 
drooping taU, completely blown. All returned but 
one — the oldest and most sagacious of them. He 
had not gone with the four which followed the 
heels of the kangaroos, but had made a short cut 
to the left, so that be was in the wood almost as 
soon as the kangaroos, whilst the other dogs were 
stiU a long way behind. We waited patiently for 
old Tip (of whom honourable mention has been 
made before) ; his master, Tom H., asserting con- 
fidently that he had killed. At length, as we were 
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Rtanding talking tc^ther, we suddenly perceived 
Tip among us. His master examined his mouth, 
and declared he had killed ; then saying, " Show, 
Tip, show !" the dog turned round, and trotted off 
before ua; and going into the swamp took us to 
the spot where the kangaroo lay dead. 

It is not all kangaroo dogs that can be taught to 
show game, and those that do so are therefore 
highly prized. It is a very pleasing sight to 
observe how proud a dc^ is of this accomplishioflnt. 
He will come quietly back to his master, and 
oftentimes lay himself down as if he were afraid 
the other dogs should suspect he had got some* 
thing to tell, and would run off in search of it. 
And when his master gives the signal, he dehbe- 
rately proceeds to lead the way, snarling at the 
other dogs whenever they run before him, and seem 
likely to arrive first at the. spot. Sometimes he 
tries to deceive them by going in a wrong direction, 
and when the others have started off, full of eager- 
ness, as if they themselves (the senseless fools!) 
were inviting people to follow, and were anxioiis to 
show them the game, the old dog will rapidly turn 
aside, evidently laughing in his sleeve, and dash 
forward to the spot where he left the cu^^tse. 
lliere you will find him standing over it ; and as 
you ride up he will give a faint wag of his tail, as 
though he were glad that you are pleased with 
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him, and yet he cannot help feeling that he is not 
properly rewarded. Hia gaunt ribs and melancholy 
eye speak of his hungry stomach ; be seems to re- 
member that he receives from his rough master 
more kicks than caresses, but still he does his duty, 
and will do so to the last ; and denies himself even 
a mouthful of the prey, which, but for him, would 
lie imdiscovered in the thicket. I used to know 
an old show-dog who displayed so much thought 
and sagacity, that I never was in his company 
without feeling for him a certain degree of respect. 
Whenever struck by brutes of lower order than 
himself, he did not howl or display his teeth, but 
slunk aside with a look of deep sorrow and reproach. 
In the evening we bivouacked near a small pool 
of water, where the cart joined us, according to 
previous arrangement. The horses were tethered 
out and fed ; a good fire was kindled, and with 
kangaroo steaks, cold fowls and ham, and brandy 
and water, we managed to make a tolerable supper. 
A fence against the vrind was constructed of upright 
sticks, and leaves of the black-boy (Xanthorea, or 
grass-tree) resembling rushes, only brittle; and 
with a good fire at our feet we were exceedingly 
warm and comfortable. The wild dogs uttered 
their doleful, wailing cries around our camp during 
the night, and caused our own frequently to sally 
forth and give them chase. 
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We had kangaroo curry for breakfast next 
morning ; and having fed our horses, and sounded 
to saddle, set out again in pursuit of game. 

Proceeding across some plains, interspersed with 
swamps and thickets, we soon perceived a herd of 
about a dozen kangaroos feeding and hopping 
about. Keeping a covert in line before us, we 
tried to get near them, but they soon made off, 
bounding away like a herd of deer, which they 
much resemble at a distaQce. The dogs started 
after them at full speed ; and with loud halloos and 
bounding hearts the horsemen spurred their steeds, 
and scoured along the plain. There are, unfor- 
tunately, no fences in this country, but there are a 
thousand worse obstnictions — fallen trees, thick 
clumps of black-boys extending right across the 
plain, and therefore not to be avoided ; woods 
through which the game dashes at speed, and 
where you must follow at the risk of striking head 
or limbs against the trunks or branches of trees, or 
else you will be thrown out. Then of course you 
don't like to be last, and you don't like to allow 
the gallant captain, who is spurring at yomr side, 
the opportunity of bragging at mess that he alone 
kept near the dogs, which you know he would be 
delighted to do. So, determined to ride against 
the captain at any rate, you keep your horse and 
yourself well together, and flinch at nothing; 
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dashing through thickets, tenring over rough 
groimd, steering between trees, ducking your head 
under boughs, and twitching up first one leg aud 
then the other to save them firom being smashed 
against black-boys or banksias. You clear the 
wood, and emerge again upon a plain ; the kanga- 
roos are bounding along, some three hundred yards 
in advance, the dogs lying well up to them ; and 
now the latter have fixed upon one of the herd, 
whom they pursue with resolute fierceness. The 
others escape into friendly thickets, but the doomed 
one, an old buck, some six feet in height when 
resting on his haunches, still holds out, though his 
enemies are fast gaining upon him. 

At length, finding escape impossible, he makes 
for a broad mahogany tree, where he suddenly 
comes to bay. The d<^ hesitate to rush in upon 
him, his eye gleams with such deadly ferocity, 
whilst he sits erect upon his haunches, ready to 
dart the long claw of his hind leg into the first 
assailant who comes within reach. 

A kangaroo in this position is no despicable 
enemy. He has great power in his hmbs ; and if 
he happens to strike a dog with his daw, he 
inflicts a grievous wound, and sometimes tears out 
his entrails, and kills him on the spot. He rushes 
at men with the same friry, and tries to clasp them 
with his fore-paws whilst he strikes at them with 
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bis hind-legs. I rode up to the animal in ques- 
tion, dismounted, and struck him a< rap on the 
head with a broken bough, as he rushed towards 
me with a fierce hissing noise. As he staggered 
at the blow, the dogs darted upon him and quickly 
despat(^ed him. 

We had several other good runs before luncheon, 
and then baited our horses, and allowed them to 
rest for two or three hours. Whilst riding towards 
our bivouac in the afternoon, a native who was 
walking at my side, and who had accompanied ns 
all day, stopped suddenly, and, pointing with his 
finger, said, "Emu !" About a mile distant across 
the prairie were two of those large birds quietly 
feeding. The dogs were immediately called toge- 
ther, fresh vigour seemed to animate the whole 
party, and we proceeded to give chase in high 
spirits. Emus are sometimes shot with the rifle, 
but the usual mode of obtaining them is by hunt- 
ing them with kangaroo dogs. If you happen to 
come near enough to them without raising alarm, 
they may frequently be detained, and even attracted 
almost up to your stirrup, by whiailinff. I have 
known this to be repeatedly tried with success. 
When you begin to whistle, the emu lifts up its 
head and listens with attention; soon, dehghted 
with the sound, he walks leisurely in the direction 
^m which it comes; then, perceiving a human 
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beiDg, be pauses, seems irresolute, and finally walks 
round and nmnd you in circles gradually lessening, 
until he approaches within a few yards. If his 
confidence be not repaid with a bullet, he will, after 
gratifjdng his curiosity by a good stare, quietly 
walk away through his native woods. Emus are 
frequently speared by the natives, who, by taking 



care to stand stock-still the moment the creature 
lifts up its head, manage to approach within a few 
yards of them while feeding. Though the savage 
may have his hand raised in the act of throwing 
the spear, he remains fixed in that attitude whilst 
the emu takes a survey of him. Perceiving only 
an object without motion, the bird takes him for a 
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tree, and continues to graze, faUiBg a victim, like 
other innocent things, to a misplaced confidence in 
its own security. 

The emus ran fast, and gave us a long chase ; 
but at length the headmost dog caught hold of the 
extended flapper of one of the birds, and arrested 
its progress; the others, coming up, soon pulled 
him to the groxmd, and by the time we reached 
the spot he was dead. The feathers &om the tml 
were distributed among the party, and placed in 
our caps ; and the legs being cut off, the rest of 
the bird was abandoned. The legs alone afford 
any meat, which is by no means a delicacy, and 
resembles coarse beef. Whilst the process of cut- 
ting up was going on, my attention was attracted 
to the movements of old Tip, who had stolen away 
from the party, and was now, ventre a terre, scour- 
ing along the edge of a belt of trees about a quarter 
of a mile from us. His master in vain tried to 
recall him, and I set off to see what he was about. 
Following him through the wood, I perceived him 
at the other side in hot pursuit of half-a-dozen 
kangaroos, that were bounding away some hundred 
yards ahead of him. It was in vain to attempt to 
recall him, so I foolishly followed the chase, though 
it was leading far away &om the direction I wanted 
to take. Old Tip held on unfl^gingly, as though 
this were his first nra that day ; and for nearly two 
z 2 
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miles we dashed along through wooda and across 
prairies, until I began to wish myself back with 
my friends. At length we lost the game in a vast 
swamp, covered with thick underwood, in which 
my horse floundered for some time in a fearful 
manner. Ttunking it worse to return than to push 
through, we struggled on, in momentary danger of 
sinking for ever, and after great exertions got upon 
solid ground again. When dismounted, to rest 
the horse, who panted and trembled wiUi the efforts ■ 
he had made, I called for Tip till the woods rang 
again, but all in vain. At last I saw a single kan- 
gfu'oo, a fresh one c^ immense size, bre^ cover, 
with Tip about forty yards in his rear. In the 
ardour of the chase, all prudential considerations 
were given to the winds; and cheering on the 
gallant hound, I followed the game more deter- 
minedly than ever. And what a race that villwi 
kangaroo led us ! — through thickets where my 
hunting-shirt was torn into strips, my arms and 
1^ covered with bruises, and my &oe laoavted 
with boughs that were not to be avoided. The 
villain doubled like a hare, and led us in such 
varioua directions, that I &ncied we must have 
turned upon our steps and gone past the spot 
where I had parted from my friends. Unless a 
man be very well accustomed to the bosh, he is 
certain to lose himself in a few minutes. Oae 
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dump of trees is so like another — the thick swamps, 
the open plains, all hear such a general resem- 
blance to one another, that you feel quite con- 
founded whilst trying to recollect whether you have 
really seen them before, and can form some tolera- 
ble guess as to your position. The kangaroo was 
now approaching the foot of the long, even, unin- 
teresting range of the Darling HiUs ; his pace was 
slow, he made his leaps with difficulty, and would 
soon have been caught, had not poor Tip been 
equally dead beat. 

It was evident the old dog could scarcely drag 
himself along, but still he refused to give in. My 
horse, exhausted with floundering in the swamp, 
was completely knocked up ; and for some time I 
had only been able to push him along at a jog- 
trot. Still I was no more willing to give up the 
chase than old Tip. It seemed to have become a 
point of honour that I should not desert the 
hound; and, moreover, feeling myself completely 
lost, I did not like to part from my companion ; 
and, above all, it would never do to let the kanga- 
roo escape after all the trouble he had given us. 
So we all three continued to work along as best we 
could. 

At last my poor horse happened to set his foot in 
an emptT)' water-hole, and too weak to recover him- 
self, came down on his shoulder and side with great 
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violence. I threw myself off as he fell, but coidd not 
save my foot from being crushed beneath the saddle, 
and so both horse and man lay extended on the 
ground. I could just see the hound and kangaroo 
still struggling onward, and almost dose together, 
'fhe horse made no attempt to rise, and I tried in 
vain to extricate my foot ; at length I managed to 
flog him up, and then raised myself with difficulty. 
I had not suffered much damage, though bruised, 
and in some pain, but my poor horse had sprained 
his shoulder, and was completely hors de combat. 
On looking about for the chase, I fancied I could 
perceive the dog lying on a little rising ground, a 
few hundred yards distant ; and leaving the horse, I 
hopped after the game. On arriving at the spot, I 
found the kangaroo and the dog lying side by side, 
both aUve, but completely exhausted; the one 
unable to do any injury, and the other to get away. 
Securing the dog with my handkerchief, I sat down, 
waiting till he should be able to walk. In a few 
minutes the kangaroo lifted up his head, and looked 
about him ; the dog sat up, panting as though his 
heart would burst, and took no notice of the other. 
The kangaroo, scrambling to its feet, hopped away 
a few yards, and then stood still again. " Go along, 
old fellow I " said I, " you have done us abundance 
of mischief, but it would be criminal to kill you 
when I cannot carry home even your tail — so fare- 
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well ! " Off he jumped, and was sood lost to view, 
leaving us alone — three miserable cripples, far from 
any shelter, and (so far as I was coacemed) not 
knowing at all how to rejoin our friends. 'lip being 
now able to limp on three legs, and myself upon 
one, we returned to the unhappy steed, who re- 
mained where I had left him, hanging down his 
head, and looking the image of woe. 

In vain I tried to determine the direction I ought 
to take ; trees and swamps were on all sides of me, 
and I could not decide whether my friends were now 
on my right-hand or my left. I remembered that 
our place of rendezvous appeared to be nearly oppo- 
site an opening in the hills, some six or eight miles 
distant ; but there were openings in the hiUs on each 
side of me, and which was the one to be sought 
I could not determine. I therefore resolved to 
retrace the foot-marks of my horse, if possible ; and 
Bet out leading the animal, having Tip limping at 
my side, and every now and then looking up as 
though he felt for the ill plight in which we all ap- 
peared. It soon became evident that the horse 
must be left behind ; and therefore removing his 
saddle and bridle, I placed them at the foot of 
a tree, and gave him his liberty.* 

* Six months afterwards he was caught among the horses 
of a settler on the Serpentine, perfectly sound and in excellent 
condition. 
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After going some distance, I came within view of 
an -extensive awamp, which I fancied formed part of 
that I had had so much difficulty in crossing. 
Tumiog to the right, I followed its course for some 
time, hoping to get round it, but it seemed to 
extend towards the hills, cutting off all farther pro- 
gress. The Sim was now about to set, and getting 
desperate, I plunged into the thicket, and tried to 
push through the swamp. There was no water, but 
the immense quantities of bind-weed, and other 
thickly-growing plants, quite defied every attempt, 
and I was obliged to turn back again. Tip tmd 
myself had now to retrace om: steps. It was getting 
dusk, and the state of affairs looked uncomfortable. 
Again we tried in vain to cross the swamp, which 
soon afterwards receded farther from the hills, and 
left a broad plain before us, which we traversed in 
the course of half an hour. 

My foot seemed to get better with exrarcise, but 
night had now set in, and it was useless to attempt 
making farther progress, when we could not dis- 
tinguish an object thirty feet in advance. I now 
found myself stumbling up a rising ground covered 
with trees ; and here I lay down, with Tip at my 
side, to wait as patiently as possible for morning. 
The dog, I imagine, had found some water in the 
swamp, as he did not now seem to be suffering from 
thirst as I was myself. He was soon asleep, and I 
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envied him, for hours elapsed before I could find 
repose. The land-wind, sweeping down from the 
hill-side, moaned through the trees ; the rismg moon 
ihed her sickly and distorting light upon the boshes 
arotmd ; and bruised and stiff, hungry, thirsty, and 
uncomfortable, I felt by no means deUghted with 
my quarters. A fire would have been agreeable, but 
there were no means of procuring one. Sleep at 
last befriended me, and I did not wake until the 
Bun began to shed his first rays upon the tops of 
the trees. 

On rising I found myself exceedingly stiff, and 
by no means in good condition for walking, but 
there was no choice ; and when Tip had got upon 
his legs, and given himself a good stretch and yawn, 
and licked my hand, as much as to say he had no 
intention of leaving me in the lurch, we started on 
our doubtful journey. In vain I tried to encourage 
the dog "to lead the way ; he would not stir from my 
side. Only once he darted after a kangaroo-rat. 
and caught it before it had gone twenty yards. 
This afforded a breakfast which I envied him. 
I now pushed on towards the coast, but was con- 
tinually intercepted by thick swamps impossible to 
penetrate, and turned from the right direction. 
I looked about for water, and found some at length 
in a muddy hole. It was most refreshing, and re- 
vived my spirits, which had begun to flag considerably. 
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Mid-day was long past, and I was still rambling 
over plains of coarse grass, penetrating into woods, 
and struggling through swamps ; worn almost to 
death with fatigue and hunger, and the pain of my 
ankle, now greatly swollen, I sat down at last at 
the foot of a mah<^any-tree, in order to gain a little 
rest. 

I knew that the hUU were behind me, and the 
sea must be somewhere before me, but as to my 
precise locality, and the distance of the nearest 
settler's house, I was quite at a loss. In vain I 
tried to satisfy myself as to whether I was much 
to the south of the bivouac. I was growing diz^ 
with hunger and weariness, and no longer felt any 
wonder at the confusion of mind which seizes upon 
those who are lost in the wilderness. During the 
day, I had repeatedly "cooeyed" as loudly as I 
could, in the faint hope of attracting the attention 
of my friends ; but no voice responded. 

It was now nearly five o'clock in the evening, and 
I had the prospect before me of spending another 
night in solitude, and felt some misgivings as to 
whether it would not be the last of my existence. 

I tried to struggle on a little &rther, as it was 
possible that I might be close to some farm on the 
Serpentine; but it was difficult to move along. 
Tip seemed to be getting tired of this slow progress ; 
he grew fidgety, and I fancied he had formed the 
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base resolution of leaving me to myself. Suddenly 
he started off upon our traces, and I was alone 
without a friend. 

In a few minutes I heard behind me a distant 
shout, and immediately afterwards a loud " cooey " 
met my ear. Oh how thankfully I heard it, and 
answered it as loudly as I could I And then, having 
returned grateful ackDowledgmeots to the Almighty 
for this seasonable relief, I began to walk towards 
the somids, which were repeated from minute to 
minute. Not long afterwards I perceived a party 
of natives, followed by men on horseback, emei^ing 
from the trees. The latter galloped towards me, 
waving their hats, and shouting with friendly joy. 
It is due to Tip to state that he reached me first, 
and gave his congratulations with warm sincerity. 

My friends had started at day-break with the 
natives, who had tracked my footsteps without once 
losing the trail. They had found the horse grazing 
near the place where I had left him, but he was too 
lame to be removed ; the natives had fully accoimted 
for every trace; they perceived that the dog and 
kangaroo had lain side by side, and that the latter 
had recovered first, and got away. They found and 
brought with them the saddle and bridle, and fol- 
lowed my steps to the swamp, through which they 
saw I had not been able to penetrate. And so they 
tracked me during the whole of the day, whilst I 
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was only going farther and farther from my friends. 
I had wandered much more to the south than I 
expected ; and now, mounting a horse, we all rode 
to a house on the Serpentine, where we were hos- 
pitably entertained, and where I oontmued until 
able to return to Perth. 
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■ CHAPTER XXVII. 

IHB COIUI. — TaAL STAnSIKB. — MBTBOKOLMT. 

Onb evening in March, 1844, whilst standiug at 
my gate enjojing the pleasant balmy air and the 
conversation of a friend, our attention was attracted 
to a luminous appearance in the sky immediately 
above the horizon. We iancied that a lai^e ship 
must be on fire not a great distance irom the coast. 

The next evening, happening to leave the house 
at an early hour, my eye was immediately caught 
by a grand novelty in the heavens. A magnificent 
comet extended itself over an entire fifth of the 
firmament. Its tail reached to the belt of Orion, 
whilst its nucleus, a ball of fire resembling a star 
of the fourth magnitude, was scarcely a degree 
above the horizon. It looked like a fiery messenger 
rushing headlong down from the very presence of 
God, bound with dread tidmgs for some distant 
world. Beautiful, yet terrible messenger, it seemed 
to leave its long, fiery trace behind it in its passage 
through the heavens. I^ie soul of the spectator 
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waa filled with the sense of its beauty, whilst 
admiration was sublimed into awe. Speaking to 
us strange and wonderful things of the hidden 
Holy of Hohes which it seemed to have left, it 
passed on its headlong journey of billions and 
trilhona of miles with the glad speed of a love- 
inspired emanation from the Most High. It left 
us to wonder at its transient visit, and to wish in 
vain for its return.* 

Whether it had or not any effect upon the 
season, I cannot say, but the ensuing six months 
were the most unhealthy period ever known in the 
colony. The natives, who were greatly alarmed by 
the sudden appearance of the comet, declared that 
it would cause many people to be mendik and 
die — so universal is the beh^ in the portentous 
and malign influence of these phenomena. 

In general, as I have before observed, the climate 
is most salubrious. " The Comparative Statement of 
Deaths to the Population" proves the vast superiority 
of Western Australia in this respect, not only over 
Great Britain, but over neighbouring colonies. I 
refer to the able, interesting, and careftdly-prepared 
Reports of G. F. Stone, Esq. the Colonial Regis- 
trar-General of Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 

* This comet, luTUig exactly the appearance I have de- 
scribed, waa Tisible nearly a week, gradually disappearing in 
the northern heavens. 
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Taking his data from the Farliamentary Reports of 
1836, he deduces the following 

Comparative Statement of Deaiht to the Fopvlation. 



Weatem Australia 
Tan Diemen's Land , 
Cape of Good Hope 
England .... 
ManritioB . . . 



1 death 


n94» 


1 „ 


65M4 


1 » 


60* 




m 




«l 



The opinions of medical men, published in dif- 
ferent reports, a few of which happen now to lie 
before me, may prove interesting to some readers, 
and I therefore extract them briefly : — 

J. M. Johnson, Esq. M.D. Surgeon of H. M. S. 
' Sulphur :' — 

" During the three years that H. M. S. ' Sulphur ' 
was employed on that station (Western Australia) 
not a single death, and veiy few important cases of 
disease occurred, notwithstanding the very great 
exposure of her men. When exploring the country 
for several days, and sometimes weeks, they have 
been exposed to the sun ; fatigued in the evening 
after a day's excursion, slept in the open air, (and 
that repeatedly in wet weather,) and suffered no 
inconvenience. I have no hesitation in stating that 
such a life in any other cUmate would have been 
productive of the most serious sickness." 
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William Millioen, Esq. M.D. Surgeon 6th 
Dragoons : — 

" I have met with several individuals here, who, 
on leaving England, were great sofiererB from 
dyspepsia, and diseases of the digestive organs, 
who have recovered their health in a wonderful 
degree since their wrival. Children thrive remarft- 
ably well ; and I may add that eveiy description of 
live stock, although collected from different coun- 
tries—England, India, America, Aftica, &c. — find 
here a ccoigenial temperature." 



Joseph Hareis, Esq. Acting Government Sur- 
geon: — 

" Nothing can be more delightful than the climate 
generally ; and its invigorating influences on the 
human constitution, especially those of Europeans, 
render it more fit for invalids than any other in 
the world. Several persons arrived in the colony 
sufiering from pulmonary and bronchial affections, 
asthma, phthisis, hasmoptysis, or spitting of blood, 
hopeless of recovery in England, are now perfectly 
restored, or living in comparative health — ^measles 
and smaU-pox are unknown." 

W. H. Sholl, Esq. Gtovemment Surgeon, pro 
tempore: — 

" From pulmonary complMnts we are happily 
free ; and evoa when these have gone to some 
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leogth in other countries, removal to this climate 
has beeu of the highest possible benefit. Children 
are exempt from the diseases common to them in 
England; — small-pox, measles, scarlet-fever, and 
hooping-cough, are unknown here." 

W. P. DiNELBY, Esq. Sm-geon of Fremantle 
Gaol:— 

" We have almost a cloudless sky, a clear dry 
atmosphere, and a climate unsurpassed by any in 
the world." 

Dr. Feeqbbon, of Australind ; — 

" We have no fevers or epidemics here." 



By the R^strar-General'a Report for 1843, it 
appears that the birtAs m Western Australia are 
about i to 24^, which is a very high rate. Those 
readers who are fond of statistics will be pleased 
to learn the following rather curious fact : — In the 
year 1836, males were in respect to fenaales, as 
about five to three, but during the following seven 
years, females increased 21 per cent, more than 
males ; and the continued preponderance of female 
births promises speedily to adjust the balance of 
the sexes. 

The Registrar-General, in his Report for 1 844, 
makes the following interesting observations : — 
" Supposing the whole population of the colony 
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were now grown up and unmarried, out of every 
100 males, as many as 67 could find wives. 

" Supposing the total population under iwelve 
were now of t^e, and wished to many; out oS 
every 100 males 97 could find wives. 

" Supposing the total population of Perth were 
now grown up, and unmaiTied, 87 out of every 
100 males could find wives, 

" But supposing the population of Perth under 
twelve were grown up, and wished to marry, out 
of 100/«Ha/e*j only 85 could find husbands." 

The temperature of the atmosphere is exceed- 
ingly dry, and therefcffe the heat is not oppressive, 
though the thermometer may stand at a high 
degree. 

A rainy day in February or March ia an ex- 
tremely rare occurrence at Perth, though not un- 
usual at Australind, a htnidred miles southward. 

In the hottest weather, farm-labourers work all 
day in the open air, and feel no more inconvenience 
than reapers do in England. This is owing to the 
diyness and elasticity of the atmosphere. 

I have no recorded observations of a late date, 
but the following table is extracted from the 
journal of an obliging fri«id, Robert Dale, Esq., 
who, when a Lieutenant in the 63d regiment, was 
stationed some years in the colony. 
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The thermometer was kept in a cool hoiise at 
Perth, from March, 1830 to June 1831. 
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CHAPTER XXVni. 



t THE OOIONT. 



liAEON Hdgel, Dr. Lindley, and Sir WilHam 
Hooker, have published lists of Western Australian 
shrubs and plants, but the most complete and 
elaborate work on the botany of Western Aus- 
tralia is the series of Dineteen letters published id 
the "Inquirer," by Mr. Drummond, of Hawthorn- 
den, in the colony, and from them we shall compile 
the present chapter ; but, interesting as they are in 
their fullest and most minute details to botanists, it 
is possible that they may be too descriptive and 
extend too much into detail for general readers, 
and we shall therefore abstain from giving a cata- 
logue of the various indigenous plants, and confine 
our remarks to the more useful ones.* The first to 
which Mr. Drummond alludes is the blackboy, of 
which there are several varieties. The glaucus- 
leaved York blackboy is, however, the most impor- 

* This brief compilatioii ia the work of Alexander 
Andrews, Esq. 
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tant, and grows thirty feet in height without a 
branch. It is considered by the settlers the best 
Biaterial for thatch, and the young and tender 
leaves are found to be an agreeable vegetable, and 
also fodder for horses, goats, sheep, and cattle. The 
natives are particularly fond of the blackboy, whilst 
its sound old flower-stalks furnish them with the 
means of obtaining a light by friction. The native 
yam, of the class Dieecea, is stated by Mr. Dnim- 
mond to be the finest esculent vegetable the colony 
produces. They^B^i, or mushrooms, are also pala- 
table to the Aborigines ; one species belonging to 
this order, and named the Boletm, is remarkable 
for possessing the properties of German tinder, 
when well dried, and for emitting a radiant light 
in its natural state. 

There are seventy species of grasses. The genns 
alripa has several varieties, of which the seeds are 
injurious to sheep, penetrating into the wool, and 
sometimes into the carcase and causing death. By 
adopting the precaution of shearing before the seeds 
are ripe, this mischief is however obviated. An- 
other description is distinguished as eleffanfiasima, 
from its beautiful appearance, and is used as a 
decoration, and for ornamenting rooms. 

The bulrush of Scripture is found here, and is 
used by coopers to stanch their work. A large 
jointed rush has also been found of great service. 
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and introduced in the waUs of houses to advantage, 
and some varieties of the BestiacetB are useful in 
thatch work ; and in his sixth letter, Mr. Drom- 
mond mentions the buttack as very useful in tjings. 
A climbing species of the l^yaanottis, near the 
Moore river, is much used by the natives as food. 
The Madge and the Quardine are roots from which 
the natives extract nutritious food ; the pigs are 
also foud of them, and besides these there are 
other white roots used as food by the natives. 

The oak-leaved Chenopodium is supposed to con- 
tain essential oil ; it was formerly used by the 
settlers as a vegetable, and is proved to contain 
carbonate of soda, so that, as Mr. Drummond sug- 
gests, " it would be worth inquiry at what price 
we could afford barilla as an export." The Ery- 
threea Juatralia is, we are infonned, a good substi- 
tute, and is used as such, for hops ; and Mie species 
of tobacco is indigenous to the colony. Ilie sow- 
thistle of Swan River was, in the early days of the 
settlement, used aa a vegetable, but is now eaten 
only by the domestic animals, by whom it is much 
rehshed. As a sidad, it is said to be scarcely infe- 
rior to endive. The ffelicryaum, a biennial of the 
Vasse district, is a grateful fodder for horses, and 
the' Moma nitida for goats, sheep, and cattle, as 
are also several species of Picrie and other shrubs. 
There is also a native celery, which forms a poor 
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substitute for that of Europe ; two varieties of tUis 
speoies are mentioned — the Conna, of which the 
roots are eaten by the natives after being peeled, 
and the Kukire, the root of which resembles the 
carrot in appearance, with the smeU and colour of 
the parsnip. The wild carrot is also an excellent 
vegetable, and from its root rich wine has been ex- 
tracted. The order Eryngo has a species of which 
the roots when candied have great restorativs 
powers. Of the Sederoma latifoUa, Br. Liucjley 
remarks, that its half-ripe fruits, if sent to Europe, 
would give several original and valuable scents to 
the perfumer. 

Of the sea-weeds, one particular species, sup- 
posed to be the Fncas amylaceut, thrown in great 
quantities upon the coast, is mentioned as forming 
when boiled, sweetened, and spiced, a nutritious 
and beautiful jelly of a fine rose colour ; and as it 
appears that it may be dried without injury and 
preserved for years, it would be of value as an 
expend. 

The catalogue of indigenous fruits is not very 
extensive, but one species, belonging to the order 
Epacridea, is reported to bear very palatable berries. 
The Vasse apple, of the size of a peach, is stated 
when boiled with sugar to be an agreeable sweet- 
meat. 

Another fruit, of the species Mesembrymihe- 
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tuum, is of a less pleasing flavour ; but one of the 
same species, resembling the English gooseberry, is 
said to be delicious. Mr. Drummond also records 
the discovery, southward of the Vasse, of a non- 
descript shrub of about five feet in height, and 
bearing fruit as large as a middle-sized plum, of a 
fine purple colour, covered with a rich bloom, and 
having a stone similar to the plum. It is reported 
to have a pleasing taste. This completes the list 
of fruits, which Mr. Drummond acknowledges to 
be imperfect, as the cultivation of the vine, olive, 
currant, and other imported fruits has withdrawn 
the atteutioQ of the settlers from the native pro- 
ductions; and we shaU now pass to the smaller 
classes of the Eucalyptus tribe. 2%e Doatta is a 
.species of this class, and the bark of its root ia 
much relished by the natives, having a sweet and 
pleasing taste, as ia also the trunk of the red-gum j 
aud its leaves, washed in water, form an agreeable 
beverage. They also collect a description of manna 
from the leaves of the York gum, which yields 
a considerable quantity of saccharine matter. The 
common green wattle of die genus of Acacia is 
found plentifully on the alluvial flats of the Swan, 
and the bark is much used for tanning ; and the 
gum-wattle of the same order produces so greM a 
quantity of gum as to demand the attention at 
exporters. Another shrub of this order is found in 
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the Vasse district, and produces galla similai- to 
those of the oak, which might also be collected for 
exportatioD. The gum of some of these species is 
used by the uatives as food, and the seeds, when 
ground, give them a tolerable substitute for flour. 

Instead of entering more at large into dry 
botaDical details, I will traDsfer to these pages a 
letter from my respected friend, Mr. James Drum- 
mond, the botanist already alluded to, which per- 
haps will prove more acceptable to the general 
reader. 

This letter was published at the time in the 
local journals. 

" Dear Sir, — I send you a few extracts from a 
journal of observations which I made in a journey 
to the north, in company with Mr. Gilbert, the 
ornithologist.* My sons had heard from the na- 
tives that a considerable river and lakes of fresh 
water were to be found about two days' journey to 
the north of their station on the Moore River ; and 
in company with Captain Scully, the Government 
Resident of this district, they determined to ex- 
plore the country in that direction, Mr. Phillips 
and some other gentlemen who were to be of the 

* Ur. Gilbert, an enthuBiastic nataraliet^ and an amiable 
and highly respectable man, was treacherouiilj murdered by 
natives to the North-East of New Holland, whilst engaged 
upon a scientific expedition. 
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party, as well as Mr. Gilbert and myaetf, arrived at 
the station too late; I shall therefore principally 
confine my observations to Mr. Gilbert's tiansac- 
tions and my own. 

" We left Hawthomden on the 32d August, and 
slept at the residence of Captain Scully, who had 
set out some days before to join the exploring 
party. On the 23d we proceeded on our journey 
to the north, and in about five or six miles we 
examined some remarkable masses of granite rocks 
a little to the right of the road which is formed by 
our carts and horses passing to and from the Moore 
River. Mr. Gilbert found a small but curious 
fresh-water shell in some pools of rain-water on the 
rocks, and I found two plants which I .had not 
seen before. In about eleven or twelve miles from 
Captain Scully's we reached a permanent spring 
called Yoolgan, where there is excellent grass, and 
where we stopped to dine and feed our horses. 
Soon after leaving Yoolgan, we met with Mr. PhO- 
lips and Mr. John Mackie returning; they had 
arrived at our station a day too late for the party ; 
we therefore knew that our hurrying on to join 
them was useless. In ten or twelve miles from 
Yoolgan we reached Yeinart, a tea-tree swamp, 
where there is grass and water to be had through- 
out the year. The night threatened to rain, but 
we arrived too late to do much in the house-making 
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way ; fortuDalely, the rain kept off uotil daylight, 
wheo we sooo covered our hoose with tea-tree bark, 
and determined to stop for the day, which I con- 
sider the best way, aa do coUectiooB can be made 
when it is raining, and provisions and everything 
get spoiled. It cleared up about ten o'clock, and 
we went to visit a brushwood swamp, where my 
son Johnston had shot several specimens of a beau- 
tiful species of kangaroo with a dark-coloured fur, 
overtopped with silvery hairs, called Mamine by 
the natives : we saw plenty of tracks of the animals, 
but could not see a single specimen. On the top 
of a hill to the north of the swamp I succeeded in 
finding two very distinct species of Dtyandra, new 
to me. I also found a fine species of Emalyptut 
in fiower, which is distinguished from the Matil- 
ganing of the natives, the Eucalypiua nutcrocarpue 
of Sir W. T. Hooker, by having lengthened re- 
curved flower-stalks ; the flowers are rose-coloured. 
" On the 25th we proceeded on our journey. I 
observed two new spetaes of acacia near Yeinart. 
We mistook our road, and made our old station at 
Badgee-badgee, where we stopped to dine and feed 
our horses. I also found some curious aquatic 
plants in the pools of water among the rocks at 
Badgee-badgee. After dinner we succeeded with 
difficulty in tracing our ruad to our present station 
on the Mouran pool, the cart tracks being nearly 
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obliterated by the trampling of the sheep. Oii ar- 
riving, we found that the exploring party had re- 
turned, and that Captain Scully and my son Jamea 
had left, on their return, about half an hour before 
our arrival. The mutilated specimens of plants 
brought home by the party, and the accounts of 
some which were left behind, determined me to 
visit the new river myself, after botanizing a day 
in the vicinity of the station, where I found a fine 
glaucua - leaved Anadenia, and Mr. Gilbert got 
specimens of the blue kangaroo, and several small 
new quadrupeds— one of them apparently a true 
rat, abnost as large and mischievous aa the Norway 
rat. Having got two natives, one of whom (Cab- 
binger) had been with the party to the north, we 
started on the 27th, and slept at a spring called 
Boorbama. On the way I found a species of the 
common poison which I had not seen before, and 
a beautiful Conoapermum, with pannicles of blue 
flowers varying to white. I was informed, by my 
son Johnston, that a plant like horehound, but 
with scarlet flowers, in tubes about an inch long, 
grew on the top of a stony hill to the north of the 
spring ; I went and found the plant, which belongs 
to Scropiularints ; I also found a Mangleata, allied 
to Trideniifera, but having the leaves more divided ; 
I also found a beautiful blue cUmbing plant, a 
species of Pronaya, on the top of the same hill. 
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On the 2Stli, soon after setting out on our journey, 
I found two splendid species of everlasting flower, 
of which my sob Johnston had been the origina] 
discoverer ; one, with golden-yellow flowers varying 
to white, has the flowers in heads different from 
anything of the sort I have seen before, and will, I 
think, form a new genus of Composita; and the 
other, with pink flowers, growing two feet high, 
something hke Lawrencella rosea, or Rhodanthe 
Man^lesii, but if possible finer than either. In 
nine or ten miles to the north of Boorbama, we 
crossed a curious tract of country, covered with 
what I considered a variety of quartz, which breaks 
with a conchoidal fracture, but it has very much 
the appearance of flint ; in many places the pieces 
were large, with sharp angles ; my sons complained 
that it injiired their horses' feet, but by alighting, 
and leading our horses over the worse parts, I did 
not perceive any bad effects from it. This tract of 
country produces some interesting plants ; a splen- 
did Calathamntia, with leaves nine inches long, and 
showy scarlet flowers, was found by my youngest 
son, and I got plenty of specimens. 

" With regard to a new Bankaia, allied to Aqui- 
/olia, which he found here, I was not so fortunate, 
and he brought home no specimens. After crossing 
several miles of this quartz formation, we came upon 
an extensive flat of strong clay, covered with Euca- 
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li^tm, and some curious species of acacia; we 
ODssed a coDsiderable river, or brook, running 
strong to the weat, and about two miles, aftCT cross- 
ing this brook, we made the river we were in quest 
of at a place called Murarino by the natives. Near 
the river I found a splendid plant, which had been 
first observed by my son Johnston ; he took it for 
a Lasw^talum, but I expect it will prove to be a 
species of Solanum ; it grows two or three feet high, 
with large purple flowers, with calyxes like brown 
velvet ; the leaves are irregularly shaped, acuminate, 
about two inches long, and an inch and a half wide 
at their broadest ports ; the stems are prickly, and 
all the leaves covered with a down, as in Lad<^e- 
ialmt. I am uncertain about the genus, not having 
seen the seed-vessels, but whatever that may be, it 
is of our finest Australian plants. 

" We stopped to dine on the river, and in about 
four miles farther to the north, we reached two fresh- 
watet lakes called Dalarn and Maradine. Ducks of 
various sorts were here in thousands, and the water- 
hens, or gallinuleB, which visited the settlements 
on the Swan some years ago, were plentiful. Mr. 
Gilbert shot three or four at a shot. I found a fine 
BtBchia, which had been first found by my son James, 
and a curious new plant belonging to Compositts, but 
not yet in flower. The appearance of the country 
about these lakes, of which there are acveral besides 
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those I have named, and the plants which grow 
about them, which are generallj met with at no 
great distance from the sea, seem to prove that the 
lakes are at no great distance from it, and that the 
Darhng Range does not extend so for to the north. 
No hills of any description appeared to the west ; 
from the top of a hill to the east, two remarkable 
hills appeared, apparently about thirty miles to the 
north; one of them was observed by my son to 
have a ranurkable peaked top, and they supposed 
they might be Mount Heathcote and Wieard Peak. > 
We saw, as we cfune along, a high hill, which the 
natives called Wangtui Gatta ; they said it was three 
days' walk to it ; it lay due east of our course. 

" On the 29t^, we returned on our track for about 
seven miles, until we reached the first running 
river we met cm oux journey to the north. Our 
guides agreed to take us back by a different route, 
and to take us to a hill where a curious species of 
kangaroo called ' Damar ' by them, would be met 
with. My son Johnston has shot several of these 
imimals about a day's walk to the east of our 
station on the Moore River. We therefore ascended 
this river in a course S.E. by E., and soon after we 
were upon its banks, we came upon a grassy coun- 
try ; three or foiur miles up we stopped to dine 
and feed the hones, at a place called Nugadrine ; 
several pairs of beautiful falcons, the Faico Nypo- 
lenctts of Glould, were flying over us, and Mr. Gilbert 
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aucceeded in shctoting one of them. After dinner, 
we proceeded in the same direction for nine or ten 
miles ; we soon crossed the tracks of Captain Scully 
and my sons on their return ; they had gone up 
the main or northern branch of the river, and had 
found but little grass while they followed its banks ; 
but they had passed over a great deal of grassy 
land in crossing the country from it to the Moore 
River. 

" We travelled for ten or eleven miles through 
a splendid grassy country, and met with a laige 
tribe of natives, several of whom had never seen 
white men before ; they were very friendly, and 
offered us some of their favourite root, the wyrang, 
which grows abundantly among these grassy hills. 
They made eo much noise, that we wished to get 
some distance from them to sleep, but they all 
followed us and encamped near, many of the single 
men sleeping by our fire. In the morning of the 
80th I went to the top of a hill, near our bivouac, 
while Mr. Gilbert was superintending the prepara- 
tions for breakfast, and clipping the beards of some 
of our new friends. Afrer breakfast, we started 
direct for our station on the Moore River; the 
natives who were with us as guides considering 
our stock of flour insufiScient to proceed any far- 
ther in the direction of the hill where they expected 
to find the Damars. For almost the whole of this 
day we travelled over the most splendid grassy 
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country I have ever seen in Australia ; the hill-sidea, 
as far as we could Bee in every direction, were 
covered with beautiful grass, and of a golden colour, 
from the flowers of the beautiful yellow everlasting 
flower which I have described in a former part of 
this letter, which is only to be found in the richest 
soil. After reaching our station, I was a day or 
two employed in drying my specimens of plants. 
My son Johnston pointed out a most beautiful new 
Jhyandra, which he had discovered on the top of a 
hill near the Mouran-pool ; I have named the species 
Dryandra _fiori(tunda, from its numerous blossoms, 
which almost hide the leaves ; it grows twelve or 
fifteen feet high, and in such abundance, that the 
side of the hill on which it grows actuaUy appears 
of a golden colour for several miles. I consider it 
the most beautiful species of the genus yet known 
for cultivation. 

" I am, Sir, 

" Yoiur obedient servant, 
" James Deummokd. 

" P.S. — Our course generally by compass from 
Hawthomdeu to these lakes has been several points 
to the west of north. The natives informed us, 
when at the lakes, that they could reach the sea- 
coast long before sunset. 

" Hawtkomden Farm, Toodyay Valley." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



inBKvruste ot teb ooloitt. 



Mant causes have unhappily united to keep 
Weatem Australia fiom rising into notice and 
importance with that rapidity which has marked 
the career of the other AuBtralian colonies. The mis- 
fortunes of the first settlers, attributable in a great 
measure to flagrant mismanagement, deterred in- 
tending emigrants from tempting the like fate. 
The man who bad the largest grant of land in the 
colony allotted to him — a monster grant of 350,000 
acres — made so ill an use of the means ftt his cwn- 
mand, that nothing but misery and misfortune has 
ever attended his steps. The funds with which he 
was intrusted might have been applied with the 
happiest effect, both for the advancement of the 
colony and of his own personal fortunes. The 
people whom he brought out, chiefly mechanics and 
labourers, to the number of four hundred or 
upwards, were sufficient to have formed a settle- 
ment of their own. By an unhappy fatality, the 
early settlers were landed cm a part of the coast 
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the most unfavourable in the world for their pur- 
poses. The whole country aroimd them was a 
mere limestone rock. Here, however, tie town-site 
of Clarence was fixed upon, but scarcely a yard of 
land was to be found that afforded space for a 
garden. No attempt was made to sow grain, or 
plant potatoes, to provide, for the wants of the 
following year. 

The people lived upon the provisions they had 
■brought out with them. The four hundred work- 
men being left by their principal without direction 
or employment, soon consumed in riotous living 
the abundant stores left at their disposal, and too 
soon found that destitution is the inevitable con- 
sequence of idleness and folly. Many perished 
miserably of want and sickness, and many others 
effected their escape to Van I>ieman's Land, where 
they gave a melancholy account of tbe wretched- 
ness of those who woe unable to flee &om the 
scene of their errras. 

The active intelligence, and unremitting exertions 
of the Governor, Sir James Stirling, at length 
ameliorated the condition of the unfortunate set- 
tlers. He removed the seat of Government to 
Perth, and explored the neighbouring country in 
every direction in the hope of finding tracts (^ land 
sufficient for the support of the people under his 
diarge. The flats of the Swan River aiforded aU 
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the facilities he required; but the settlers were 
greatly intimidated by the treacherous attacks of 
the Datives, and were very reluctant to separate 
from the main body. In consequence of these 
fears, many consumed their capital in their present 
support, instead of applying it in the formation of 
farms, and laying the ground-work of future pros- 
perity. Provisions being all imported, were sold 
at high rates, and the hesitating colonists became 
unavoidably subservient to the cupidity of the 
tradera. 

In addition to these misfortunes, no man liked to 
lay out his money in building a house upon land 
which might not eventually be allotted to him. He 
hved therefore, with his wife, children, and ser- 
vants, miserably under a tent, until the surveyor- 
general should be able to point out to him the land 
which had fallen to his share, in the general lottery 
of the Government. In many cases this was not 
done for one or two years after the formation of 
the' colony, in consequence of the lamentably in- 
efficient force placed at the disposal of the able 
and indefatigable surveyor-general ; and even then, 
the boundaries of the different allotments were not 
permanentiy defined. This state of mcertitade had 
the most fatal efiect, not only upon the fortunes, 
but upon the moral condition of the settlers. 
Those who had come out resolutely bent upon cul- 
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tivfttiog their own land, and supporting themselves 
and fiuoilies by their manual labour, refused to 
make the necessary exertions upon property which 
might eventually belong to others for whom they 
had no desire to toil. Waiting, therefore, in their 
tents on the shore, until the Giovemment should de- 
termine their respective locations, they passed the 
time in idleness, or in drinking and riotous living ; 
and when at length they obtained their Letters 
of Allocation, they found themselves without money 
or any means of subsigtence, except by hiring out 
their manual labour to others more prudent, or more 
fortunate. 

Other accidental drcumstaoces have combined to 
retard the pn^;re8s of the colony. From ignorance 
of the seasons, many lost their crops, and were 
obliged consequently to expend the last remains of 
their capital in procuring necessary supplies. From 
the same cause, vessels which brought emigrants to 
the colony were not secured during the winter sea- 
son in the safest anchorages, and being exposed to 
the fuiy of the north-west gdes, were, in too many 
instances, driven ashore and completely wrecked. 

Again, too, there has always existed a strong de- 
sire on the part of Western Australia to connect 
herself with India, conscious that there are great 
faciUties of communication between the countries, 
from favourable trade-winds, and that her own cli- 
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mate is perhaps better suited to invalids than even 
that of the Gatpe. This desire has been met bj 
several influential gentleman of Calcutta, and on 
two occasions, vessels were Ire^hted and despatched 
from that city to the colony, in the hope of esta- 
blishing B mutuaQy advantageous connexion, and 
on both occasions the vessels were lost on the voyage. 
At length a small establishment was effected near 
Australind, by the agents of Mr. W. H. Prinsep, for 
the purpose of breeding horses for the Indian 
market; and we most sincerely hope snccess will 
ultimately attend the enterprising effort. Indian 
officers have occasionally visited the colony ; but they 
have naturally received unfavourable impressions, 
from being unable to find those accommodations 
and luxuries to which they had been accustomed. 

The settlers will not build houses and lay out 
their money on the mere speculation of gaining 
advantage by the visits of Indian officers, but if 
once there appeared a reasonable prospect of early 
remuneration, evray convenience would be provided, 
and every ctanfort ensured to visitors. Living is 
now extremely cheap, and there is a profusion of 
vegetables and fruits of every kind. There are 
plenty of good horses and pleasure-boats, and there 
are the amusements of fishing, and hunting the 
Kangaroo and Emu. 

The misconduct of some, and the misfortunes of 
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others of the early settlers, tended to bring about 
calamities which were echoed throughout Great 
Britain, and for many years had the effect of turn- 
ing the stream of emigration away from these shores. 
Other causes have also contributed to this end. The 
Government plan of giving grants of land to emi- 
grants, proportioned to the capital which they ' 
introduced into the colony, was good to a certain 
extent, but the object was perverted, and the boon 
abused. In almost all instances, men received a 
much greater quantity of land than they were justly 
entitled to. Every article of provisions, furniture, 
and household effects, and even wearing apparel, 
were taken into account. The valuations were 
made by friends and neighbours, who accommo- 
dated one another, and rated the propoty of the 
applicant at a most astounding price. The conse- 
quence has been, that large grants of land have 
fallen into the hands of those who have never lived 
upon them, or spent anything upon their improve- 
ment, beyond a fictitious amount which they were 
required to specify to the Government before they 
could obtain possession of their deeds of grant. 
These original grantees have clung to their lands 
with desperate tenacity, in the hope that some day 
their value will be more than nominal. The idea 
that all the best portions of the colony are in the 
haods of a few great unimproving proprietors, has 
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been one reason why emigraDta have turned away 
from it. 

Bat this provisioD, which has so long been an 
evi] to the colony, may now be looked upon, 
thanks to the narrow-minded policy of the Home 
Government, as an advantage. These original 
grants, which have proved so little beneficial 
to the owner, and so highly detrimental to the 
community, are now far more easily obtainable by 
the emigrant than the surronnding crown-lands. 
The policy of the Govemmeot has entirely changed 
with regard to the disposal of waste lands in the 
Australian colonies ; instead of giving them away 
with a lavish hand, it has for some years been the 
practice to throw eveiy obstacle in the way of 
intending puichas«rs. 

They are now valued at one pound per acre, 
though it is well known, even at the colonial office, 
that five acres of Australian land are requisite to 
maintain a single sheep ; and as the average value 
of sheep in all t^ese colonies is six or seven shillings, 
it scarcdy requires the head of a Secretary of 
State to calculate that every one who buys land for 
the purpose of feeding his fiocks upon it, must be 
content to purchases it at an irreparable loss of 
capital. In consequence of this wise regolation, 
no purchase of crown-lands are now made in any 
of the Australian colonies, except of town ^ot- 
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ments, which have a factitious value, altogether 
irrespective of the qualities of the soil. It is now 
that the holders of large grants find purchasers, 
as they are extremely willing to sell at a much 
lower rate than the crown. In Western AustraUa 
alone, however, are these grants to be found ; and 
here exceUent laud may be purchased at three 
shillings au acre. Thus the careless profusion of 
one government, and the false policy and unhappy 
cupidity of another, have proved the means of 
placing this colony in a better position in some 
respects than any other. 

Western AustraHa has been unfortunate also in 
having bad no powerful company to support her 
cause in England. The neighbouring colony of 
South Australia, with a much less extensive ter- 
ritory, and without any natural superiority in the 
quality of the soil, was immediately puffed into 
notice by the exertions of her friends at home. 

But whilst the settiers at Adelaide and their 
patrons in London, proclaimed to the world the 
advantages of the new colony, they scrupled not 
to draw comparisons between it and the Western 
settlement, that were neither flattering nor just to 
the latter. Not content with elevating their own 
idol with peeans and thanksgiving, before the gaze 
of a bedinned public, they persisted in shouting 
out their scorn and contempt at the pretensions 
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of their unhappy neighbour. The public, with its 
usual discemment, gave imphcit credeoce to both 
fables. Western Australia had met its con- 
tumelious detractors with silence; and the laLse 
statements were therefore looked upon as admitted 
and undeniable. But notwithstanding the injurious 
misrepresentationa of enemies, and her own in- 
jurious silence, this colony has been quieUy and 
steadily progressing, until she has laid for herself 
a foundation that no envious calumny can shake. 
The last blow she has received was from the 
failure of the settlement at Australind; a subject 
that I intend to treat of in a separate chapter. 

So many misfortunes and untoward accidents 
have combined to prejudice the emigrating portion 
of the British public against Western Austraha, 
that no voice is ever raised in her behalf, and 
scarcely any literary journal condescends to ac- 
knowledge her existence. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing the veil of darkness that conceals her from 
Northern eyes, there is perhaps no spot in the 
world that contains so eminently within itself the 
elements of prosperity and happiness. A climate 
more genial, more divine than that of Italy, robs 
poverty of its bleakness and its bitterness. Ab- 
solute want ia never felt, and those who possess 
but little, find how little is sufScient in a climate 
so productive and so beneficmt. 
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The purity and elasticity of the atmosphere in- 
duce a continual flow of good spirits. 

To all the fruits of Italy in most abundant 
profusion, are added the productions of t^e East. 

The regularity of the seasons ia so certain, that 
the husbandman always reckons with confidence 
upon his crops. No droughts interfere, as in the 
other colonies, to ruin his hopes. The vintages, 
annually increasing and improving, are equally &ee 
from disappointment. 

It must not, however, be denied that there are 
many natural disadvantages which can never be 
overcome without a much larger population. 

In the first place, the only good harbour on the 
Western coast has only just been discovered — 
June 1 846— and is at least thirty-five miles distant 
from Perth, the capital. Theai, secondly, all the 
superior land of the colony is situated about sixty 
nules back from the ct^ital, and the farmers there- 
fore have a considerable distance to convey their 
produce to the port; and part of that distance 
the roads are extremely bad. 

There is another objection to the colony in the 
opinion of intending emigrants, which arises from 
a smtdl plant, or shrub, of the order le^minosa, a 
deadly poison to sheep and cattle. This plant 
grows over the colony in patches, but is now so 
well known, that accidents very seldom occur from 
it, shepherds being careful not to allow their flocks 
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to feed in its vicinity. It is however to be ob- 
served, that neither sheep nor cattle will feed apon 
this plant unless they be very hungty, and other 
food be wanting. It is very seldom indeed that 
cattle, which are sometimes left to roam at large 
over the country, are found to have perished from 
pasturing upon it. This plant has no injurious 
effect upon horses; but these animals have in 
eeveral instances been poisoned by eating the 
leaves of a small plant described as resembling 
the ranunculus, which grows in small quantities in 
the Southern portion of the colony. A gentleman 
once informed me that he was riding up from 
Australind on a favourite and veiy fine horse, 
which he allowed to feed, during several hours of 
rest, on a spot where this plant unfortunately grew. 
On mounting to resume his journey, the horse 
seemed full of spirit; but he had not proceeded 
a mile before it stumbled, and was with difficulty 
kept from &lling. A little farther on, after pro- 
ceeding with evident difficulty, it fell, to rise no 
more, and died iu a few hoars of violent inflam- 
mation of the kidneys. 

However alarming these drawbacks may seem 
to people at a distance, they are only hghtly con- 
sidered in the colony. Fatahties are very rare 
among the flocks and herds, and many diseases 
which prevml in New Soutii Wales are entirely 
unknown among us. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THZ BZKDSGBB OV TBB COLOHT : — BDBSES FOB IKSIA — WDTE 

PBiBD FBurra — ootton — coal — wool — ooaN — whale-oil 

— A WHALB-BUHT. OITBBD FISH BHIP II1IBE&. 

The geographical position of Western Australia 
makes it one of the most desirable coloniea of the 
British empu%. The French would be deUghted to 
possess BO advantageous a station in that part of 
the world, whence they could sally forth and 
grievously annoy our shipping-:trade. Vessels 
bound for China and the Eastern Islands pass 
within a few days' sail of the colony. For my 
part, I confess I should feel by no means sorry 
were we to fall into the hands of the French for a 
few years, as they would not hesitate to make such 
lasting improvements as would materially add to 
the importance of the settlement. It requires that 
Government should be made to feel the value of 
this colony as a naval station before it will rise into 
anything like consequence. The anchorage of 
Cockbum Sound, lying between Garden Island and 
the main land, presents a splendid harbour, where 
hundreds of ships of war might lie throughout all 
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weathers in perfect aafety. Enemy's cruisera 
passing along the coast cannot come within Garden 
Ishmd from the south, and they would scarcely 
venture without a pilot from the north, except with 
a great deal of deliberation and caution, so that 
small vessels might readily shp away and avoid the 
danger; and numbers of ships might lie so close 
under Garden Island, that they never would be 
perceived by men-of-war reconnoitring the coast. 

There is no other colony in Australia so ad- 
mirably situated with respect to other countries. 
The Cape of Good Hope is four or five weeks sail 
distant ; Ceylon about twenty days ; Calcutta, 
Sincapore, and Batavia are all within easy reach. 
In exporting live-stock, this is of vast importance ; 
and in time of war a central position like this 
would afford an admirable place for vessels to 
repair to in order to refit. With the finest timber ■ 
in the world for naval purposes in unhmited pro- 
fusion ; with a soil teeming with vuious metals ; 
with harbours and dock-yards almost ready made 
by the hand of Nature, all things requisite for the 
wants of shipping may be obtained whenever a 
Grovemment shall see fit to resort to them. 

It must doubtless surprise many that more has 
not be done in a colony possessing such natural 
advantages. The reason is, that the prejudices 
which hove so long prevailed against this settle* 
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ment have retarded the progress of immigratioD, 
and the small number of inabitanta has ev^ pre- 
cluded the possibility of any great effort being 
made by the colony itself. 

Public opinion in England must turn in its 
favour before it can rise from obscurity into im- 
portance ; but public opinion is never in favour of 
the poor and deserted. Time, however, irill 
eventnally devdope those resources, which at 
present lie dormant for want of capital and oppor- 
tunity. 

The proximity of this colony to India peculiarly 
marks it as the most advantageous spot for the 
breeding of horses for that market. 'From. Van 
Dieman's Land or New South Wales, ships are 
generally about eight weeks in reaching an Indian 
port, and must proceed either by the north of 
New Holland, through the dangerous navigation of 
Torres Straits, or by the south and west, round 
Cape Lewin. £ither route presents a long and 
rough passage, highly detrimental to stock, and of 
course increasing the cost of the horses exported. 
The voy^e from Eremantle may be perfcH-med in 
half the time, and the animals will th«efore arrive 
at their destination in much finer order, and with 
much less loss. 

It is well known that none of these oobnies 
afford better or more extensive pesture-groond foi 
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horses and cattle than ours. Nothing ia wanted 
but capital and popalation to produce a thriving 
traffic in horae-flesh between this settlement and 
India. 

There is every reason to believe that Western 
Australia will one day become a great wine 
country. Its vineyards are becoming more nume- 
rous, and extensive every year, and the wine pro- 
duced in them is of a quality to lead us to beUeve 
that when the art of preparing it is better under- 
stood, it will be found of very superior quality. It 
will, however, be a new kind of wine ; and there- 
fore, before it will be prized in Europe, prejudices 
in favour of older wines have to be overcome. 
SoU and climate combined, give to different wines 
their peculiar flavour. The vines which in Madeira 
produce the wine of that name, when brought to 
another country, even in a corresponding latitude, 
and planted in soil that chemically approaches as 
closely as possible to that which they have left, 
will produce a wine materially difTerent from that 
called Madeira. So with the vines of Xeres and 
Oporto; of Teneriffe or Constantia. Different 
countries produce wines peculiar to themselves ; 
and the wine of Western Austraha will be found to 
be entirely sui generis. All that I have tasted, 
though made from the poorest of grapes, the 
common sweet-water, have one peculiarity ; a good 
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draught, instead of affecting the head or flushing the 
face, causes a most deUghtful glow to pervade the 
stomach ; and it is of so comforting a nature, that 
the labourers in harvest prefer the home-made 
colonial wine to any other beverage. Every farm- 
settler is now adding a vineyard to his estate. 'Hhe 
olive is also being extensively cultivated. In a 
few years' time, dried fruits will be exported in 
large qouitities; but wc almost fear that the 
colonists are giving too much of their attention to 
the cultivation of grapes and other fruits. In 
addition to exports, on a large scale, of wool, horses, 
timber, and metals, these articles of commerce are 
not undeserving of attention, but they should not 
be brought so prominently forward as to form the 
principal feature in the trade of the colony. Wine 
and fruit countries are always poor countries; let 
us think of substantials first, and of wine and fruit 
only by way of dessert. 

Cotton is a plant that grows extremely well in 
this colony, and might be cultivated on a large 
scale, and doubtless with great success. Mr. Hutt, 
the late governor, whose constant anxiety to 
promote the interests of the settlers in every way 
must long endear him to their memories, always 
appeared extremely sanguine as to the practica- 
bility of making this a great cotton country. 

But Western Australia contains, perhaps, greater 
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internal wealth than thatwhich appearaon the surface. 
She abounds in iron, which most some day come 
into the Indian market ; and as the metal lies close 
to the surface, it may be obtained without much 
expenditure of capital. There is no doubt, also, 
that she is equally nch in copper and platina, but 
capital is wanting at pi'esent to enable the settlers 
to work the mines. Soon, however, companies 
will be formed, and operatiooa will be carried on 
rivalling those c^ South Australia. 

Extensive fields of excellent coal have lately been 
discovered, and will prove the source of vast wealth 
to the colony. Steam-vessels in the Indian ocean 
will be supplied with coal from Western Australia; 
and the depots at Sincapore, Point-de-Galle, and 
perhaps at Aden, will afford a constant market for 
this valuable commodity. 

The staple expgrt of the ctrfony is, of course, at 
present wool. Our flocks, unfortunately, increase in 
a much greater ratio than the inhabitants, and thus 
the scarcity of labour becomes severely felt. A 
laj^ flock becomes an evil, and men are burdened 
and impoverished by the veiy sources of wealth. 
The expense of maintaining becomes greater 
than the returns. The emigrants who are most 
sure of improving their condition in a colony, are 
those men who begin as shepherds, and, having 
established a good character for themselves, under- 
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take the care of a flock upon shares ; that is, they 
receive a certain proportion — a third, and some- 
times even a half — of the annual increase and wool, 
delivering the remainder to the owner at the sea- 
port, ready packed for shipping. These men, of 
course, soon acquire a flock of their own, and then 
abandon their original employer to his old em- 
barrassment, leaving him, (a resident probably in 
the capital, and already a prey to multitudinous 
distractions,) to find out a new shepherd on still 
mote exorbitant terms. Aa large grants of land 
may be obtained by tenants for merely nominal 
rents, or in consideration of their erecting stock- 
yards or farm-buildings in the course of a term of 
years, there is every inducement to men of this 
class to become settlers. 

The houses in some districts are built of clay, or 
prepared earth, rammed down between boards, and 
thus forming soUd walls of twelve or eighteen inches 
in thickness, that harden in a short time ahnost to 
the consistency of stone. The windows and 
doorways are cut out of the walla. These edifices 
are built at a very cheap rate ; and when laths or 
battens are fixed inside of them, may be covered 
with plaister, and either whitewashed or painted. 

Besides the extensive sheep-runs of the colony, 
there is an unlimited extent of excellent com-Iand. 
The crops in the Northam, Toodyay, and York 
cc3 
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dietricts — though inferior to those of the midland 
counties of England, for want of manure, and a 
more careful system of husbandry — are extremely 
Hue ; and there is land enough, if cultivated, to 
supply the whole of the southern hemisphere with 
grain. 

The sea on the western coast of New Holland 
still abounds with whales, although the Americans 
for many years made it one of their principal 
stations, and'have consequently driven many of the 
animals away. The whale is a very suspicious and 
timid creature, and when it has been once chased it 
seldom returns to the same locality. The Ame- 
ricfU33 tell us that Geographe Bay, about twenty 
years ago, abounded with whales at certain seasons. 
Many of them came there apparently to die, and 
the shore was covered with their carcases and 
bones. About the month of June, the whales 
proceed along the coast, going northward; and 
then visit the various bays and inlets as they pass, 
in pursuit of the shoals of small fish that precede 
them in their m^r&tion. They generally return 
towards the south about six weeks afterwards, and 
at these times the whale-fishery is eagerly pursued 
both by the Americans and the colonists. Bay- 
whaUng is followed with various success at Fre- 
mantle, Bunbury, the Vasse, Augusta, and King 
George's Sound. 
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At theae times swarms of sharks of enormous 
dimensions infest the coast. At the Vasse, they 
were so numerous in 1845, that the men in the 
boats became quite cowed by their audacity. 
Were a whale killed in the evening, two-thirds of it 
would be eaten before morning by the sharks. 
The monstera (sometimes thirty feet in length) 
would follow the whale-boats, and strike against 
them with their snouts and fins ; until the men 
were so intimidated that they even refused to go 
in pursuit of a whale which otherwise they might 
easily have captured. Mr. Robert Viveash, one 
of the principals at this station, told me, among 
other anecdotes, that one day, standing on the 
deck of a small schooner, watching the evolutions of 
an enormous shark, he saw it seize the rudder with 
its teeth in a kind of frenzy, or else in mere sport, 
and shake it so violently that the tiller, striking 
against some heavy object on deck, was actually 
broken in two pieces. It is a well-authenticated 
fact, that some years ago a shark, playing round 
a whaling vessel of upwards of 300 tons, whilst 
lying at anchor daring a calm, got entangled in 
the buoy-rope of the anchor, and in its efforts to 
free itself actually tripped the anchor. The people 
on board, perceiving something extraordinary had 
happened, hove up the anchor, and brought 
the struggling shark to the surface. Having 
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thrown a rope over its head and secured it by a 
raoDing bowline knot under the pectoral fins, 
the fish was boused up to the fore-yard ; and its 
length was so great, that when its nose touched 
the yard, its tail was stUl lashing the water. 

There is something highly exciting in the chase 
of the whale. I have watched the proceedings for 
hours from Arthur's Head, the high rock between 
Fremantle and the sea. A man stationed here 
on the look out, perceives a whale spouting about 
six mSbs off, between the main-luid and the oppo- 
site islands. He immediately hoists a flag, and 
makes signals indicating the direction. 

The crews of six whale-boats, which have been 
lying ready on the beach, with their lines carefully 
coiled in a tub, and harpoon and lances all at hand, 
assemble like magic. The boats are launched, and 
pulling rapidly out of the bay, each with its own 
particular flag flying at the bows ; the steersman 
leans forward, and gives additional force . to the 
stroke-oar by the assistance of his weight and 
strength ; the men puU strongly and well-tc^ther ; 
the boats dance over the flashing waves, and silence 
and determination reign among the crews. The 
object is to meet the whale, and come down upon 
him in front ; none but a lubber or a knave would 
cross his wake; for his eyes are so placed that 
he can see laterally and behind better than straight 
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before him, and the moment he detecta a boat in 
pursuit he begins to run. The lubber crosses hia 
wake, because he has not steered so as to be able 
to avoid doing so ; the knave, because either out of 
spite to his employer, or because he is bribed by an 
adverse company, is desirous that the fish should 
be lost. If the boats are a long distance astern 
when the whale begins to run, pursuit is useless, and 
the men return, hoping for better luck another time. 
The boats come round Arthur's Head almost 
together. The men, knowing that many hours of 
severe toil are probably before them, pull steadily, 
but not so as to exhaust themselves at the outset. 
At length one boat creeps out from the rest ; the 
others gradually drop into line, and the distance 
between each widens perceptibly. The last boat, a 
heavy sailer, is half-a-mile astern of the first. Prom 
the boats, your eye wanders to the spot where the 
whale was last seen to blow. For some time you 
con discern nothing, and fancy he must be gone 
off to sea again. At last a thin white column of 
vapour is perceptible ; the animal is carelessly 
sporting about, unconscious of danger. The first 
boat draws rapidly dowu upon him ; it approaches 
nearer and nearer. The fish has disappeared, but 
h^ enemies seem to know the direction in which 
he is going, and are ready awaiting him when he 
returns to the surface. You now perceive him 
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blowing close to the first boat, the steereman of 
which draws in the steer-oar and runs forward, 
whilst the men have all peaked their oars, and 
remain quiet in their seats. The steersman has 
seized the harpoon to which the long line of coiled 
rope is attached ; in a moment he has plunged it 
into the animal's side. Starting at the stroke, 
away it darts ; the line flies out of the tub over 
the bow of the boat; the men begin to pull, in 
order to ease the shock when the Une is all run out; 
and DOW away they go, the whale drawing the 
boat after him at such speed that the water flies off 
from the bows in broad flakes. 

After running upwards of a mile, the fish dives 
down to the bottom ; there he remains some 
minutes, until compelled to return to the surtiace 
for breath. His reappearance is heralded by a 
column of water spouted from his nostrila. 

Two of the boats are able to approach near 
enough to allow lances to be thrown at him, which, 
penetrating through the blubber, pierce hts vitals, 
and cause him to run again as swiftly as before. 
Again he sinks, and again appears on the suiface ; 
the column which he now spouts forth is tinged 
with red. The boats again approach, and more 
lances are driven into his sides, but he is not yet 
subdued ; he breiUis away from the assassins, and 
tiies once more to escape ; but, alas ! his strength 
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and his life-blood are fast ebbing away ; his breath 
begins to fail, and he cannot remain long beneath 
the surface. 

He comes up suddenly in the very midst of the 
boats, and, as he rolls ftom side to side, he strikes 
one of them with his fin, staving it in and making 
it a wreck upon the water. The drowning men 
are picked up by their companions, and the whale 
is again pursued. He is now in the death-flurry, 
spinning round and round, and lashing the sea 
into foam with his broad tail. He is stiU; and 
DOW the boats venture to come close up to the 
carcase, and fixing grapnels in it, with tow-lines 
attached, they form in a tine, and commence tow- 
ing their conquest to the shore, singing as they 
row, their measured paeans of victory. 

When the blubber is cut off and tryed out, it 
produces from three to ten tons of oil. 

Besides whales, there are immense quantities of 
fish upon this coast. The best kind are called 
tailors, and have a good deal of the mackerel 
flavour; and snappers, which somewhat resemble 
cod-fish. The mullets and whitings are better than 
those on the English coast, but every other fish is 
much inferior in flavour to those known in Eng- 
land. We have nothing to equal salmon, turbot, 
soles, cod, or mackerel ; nevertheless, a snapper 
of twenty pounds weight is a very eatable fish. 
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They are caught in great quantities, salted and 
exported to the Mauritius, where they are acknow- 
ledged to be superior to the fish imported from 
the Cape of Good Hope. Snapper-fishing is not 
bad sport, as they bite freely. They go in immense 
shoals, and it is not an uncommon thing to catch 
twenty-hundred weight at a single haul. When 
H. M. S. 'Challenger,' was lying in Cockbum Sound, 
some of the men with a very large seine-net, caught 
two thousand fish at a single haul — averaging five 
pounds a-piece. This is almost incredible, but it 
is related on good authority. 

The fr^h-water rivers have no fish but a small 
craw-fish, that buries itself in the ground when the 
bed of the stream is dry ; and a flat-headed, taper- 
ing fish called a " cobbler." This is about twelve 
inches long, and has a sharp, serrated bone an inch 
in length on each side of its head, that Ues flat 
and perfectly concealed until an enemy approaches. 
This bone is hollow, like an adder's tooth, and 
contains a virulent poison, which is injected into 
the wound, and causes intense pain for several 
hours. Men are frequently stung by these wretches, 
whilst wading through the water. 

There are several valuable kinds of wood in this 
colony, which do not exist in South Australia or 
New South Wales. We may mention the sandal- 
wood, which now finds a market in Ceylon, where 
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it fetches about £22 per ton ; but if it were sent 
direct to China, (its ultimate destination,) it would 
obtain probably £35 per ton. Sandal-wood is 
burnt in lai^ quantities in China, as a kind of 
incense. There is another highly-fragrant wood 
pecuhar to this colony, called by the settlers 
" raspberry jam," from its resembling that sweet- 
meat in its scent. A small quantity sent to 
Tonbridge- Wells, was worked up into boxes, and 
highly approved of by the cabinet-makers, who 
gave it the name of '* violet wood." 

One of the most beautiliil trees in the colony 
is called the peppermint-tree; its leaves, which 
are very abundant, resemble those of the willow, 
and, OD being rubbed, smell strongly of pepper- 
mint. It bears a small yellow flower. There 
is much reason to believe that this is of the same 
species as the tree which yields the valuable Caje- 
put oil, and it is highly desirable that an endeavour 
should be made to distil this oil from the leaves. 

Many of the vegetable productions of Western 
Australia appear to correspond with those of Java 
and others of the Eastern Islands, modified by tbe 
difference of climate. 

The timber adapted to ship-building purposes, 
extends in vast quantities down the Hne of coast, 
and is of three kinds, all varieties of the eucalyptus. 
The tocart in the districts of Bunbury and the 
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Vasse, and the blue-gum which abounds at Augusta 
and Nornalup, are woods of large size, and re- 
markably hard aod close-grained in texture. It 
is well adapted for keel-pieces, stern-posts, capstan- 
heads, and heavy beams : and its fibres are so 
closely matted and interwoven together, that it 
is scarcely possible to split it. It grows in lengths 
of from 30 to 60 feet, and measures from 16 to 
30 inches in diameter. 

But the wood most highly prized and most 
easily attainable, is the Jarra, which grows upon 
the entire range of the Darling Hills, distant from 
sixteen to twenty miles from the coast, and ex- 
tends over a country averaging at least twenty 
miles in breadth. It was for a long time er- 
roneously called mahogany by the settlers, as it 
takes an excellent polish, and is extremely us^iil 
for cabinet purposes. A small quantity recently 
sent to England for the purpose of being worked 
up with furniture, has been thus reported upon : — 

" We have just inspected about two tons of 
wood brought to this town (Leeds) under the name 
of Swan River Mahogany. Some of the wood is 
'firm and close in texture, with a very great abun- 
dance of cross mottle ; — in fact, it is quite crowded 
with figure. The colour is something like old 
Jamaica niahc^ny, and it bears a strong resem- 
blance in some of its figures to the wood so cele- 
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brated by Messrs. Collard, as ' Ocean Wood.' We 
are quite firm in our opinion, that it is not 
mahogany, and do not know why it should be 
nicknamed. Why not call it by its proper name ? 
— for it has sufficiently strong claims to maintain 
its own independence. 

" J. Kendbll and Co. 

" Cabinet Mottufacturera, Leeds." 

Mr. Bond, of the firm of Gillows and Co., 
cabinet manufacturers, 176 and 177 Oxford-street, 
London, to whom a small quantity was submitted, 
has also made an equally favourable report. 
Messrs. Chaloner and Fleming, of Liverpool, 
whose firm is one of the most extensive importers 
of timber in the empire, have reported that they 
" consider the specimens submitted to them to be 
of rich figure, and very fine quality, although the 
colour is rather dark. It is quite as fine in texture 
as the best Spanish mahc^any, and takes the polish 
remarkably well." 

It is not, however, as cabinet wood that 
the Jarra is so highly valuable. It has been 
found to be some of the best ship-timber in the 
world. It is so extremely durable, that when it 
is cut in a healthy state, it is never found to rot, 
even though it be buried in the ground for years. 
For seventeen years it has been constantly used in 
the colony for a variety of purposes. As it resists 
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the white-ant, an insect that deatroys oak and 
every other kind of wood, and is never subject 
to the dry-rot, it ia invaluable for building pur- 
poses. Boats constructed of it, which have been 
in the water during the whole of this period, and 
entirely unprotected by paint, are still as sound as 
they were when first launched. 

It resists the sea-worm ; and our colonial vessels, 
when hove down for repairs or survey at Sincapore, 
Launceston, or other ports, have always excited the 
admiration of the surveyors, and have been pro- 
nounced not to require to be coppered. This wood 
is long in the grain, but very close and tough, and 
not only makes very good planking, but excellent 
beams, keel-pieces, and many other portions of a 
ship. Growing without a branch to the height 
of from fifty to one hundred feet, and from eighteen 
inches to three feet and upwards in diameter, it 
excites the admiration of all practical men ; and as 
its properties have been so long tested, and are so 
generally admitted in the southern hemisphere, 
it ia matter of no less surprise than regret that it 
should be still unknown in the English markets. 
Strong prejudice, and the interest of parties con- 
nected with the timber-trade in other countries, 
have served to keep the inexhaustible forests oS 
Western Australia in the obscurity which has 
hung over them from primeval times. Besides 
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this, although the Jarra wood exists Dot in other 
parta of AustraKa, and is confined to the Western 
coast alone, timber has been imported to Eng- 
land from New South Wales, and is very little 
prized there. Timber-merchants, therefore, who 
confound all the Australian colonies together, as 
most other people in England do, are willing to 
believe that the Jarra of Western Australia is the 
same as the Stringy-bark of New South Wales, 
and therefore worth little or nothing for ship- 
building purposes. The experience of seventeen 
years has proved the contrary. Not only have the 
valuable qualities of the Jarra been tested in vessels 
built in the colony, and employed in trading to 
the neighbouring ports ; but men-of-war and mer- 
chant ships have been frequently repaired with 
it, and the wood so employed has always been 
highly esteemed when subsequently inspected 
abroad. 

In the autumn of 1845, the " Halifax Packet," 
a barque of 400 tons, having parted from her 
anchor in a gale, and drifted ashore, underwent 
repairs at Fremantle, to the extent of about eleven 
hundred pounds. On being surveyed at the Port 
of London on her return home, the new timber, 
which had never been previously recognized at 
Lloyd's, though many efforts have been made to 
obtain that sanction, was allowed to remain in the 
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ship as being perfectly Berviceable. The following 
memorandum was addressed by the Surveyor of 
Lloyd's to A. Andrews, Esq., a gentleman interested 
in the welfare of the colony : 

" The wood used iii the repairs of the ' Halifax 
Packet' at Swan River, appears to answer the pur- 
pose very well. It is not found necessary to re- 
move any part thereof. 

" From the samples which I have seen of Swan 
River timber, I am of opinion that it will form 
a very desirable and serviceable wood in ship- 
building ; but this must be regarded as my private 
opinion, the Society of Lloyd's Register, to which 
I belong, not having as yet assigned any character 
to it in their rules. 

(Signed) " P. CoURTNEr, Lloyd's Surveyor. 

" Lloyd's, Mlh Febrmrjf, 1846." 

This extraordinary timber grows to a size that 
would appear incredible to readers in JEngland. It 
is perhaps only manageable and remunerative irom 
40 to 60 feet ; but in the southern districts of the 
colony — especially to the back of Nomalup and 
Wilson's Inlet — it is found growing to 1 20 and 
1 60 feet in height, before the first branch appears. 
My brother and his servant, when exploring in that 
district, took refuge once from a storm in the hollow 
of an old Jarra tree, which not only sheltered them- 
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selves but their horses ; and the interior actually 
measured in diameter three times the length of the 
largest horse, an animal sixteen hands high and 
very long backed. This may appear an astounding 
assertion, but the following is not less so. The 
same p^ies found a Jarra tree which had fallen 
completely across a brood and deep river (called 
the Deep River) running between high precipitous 
banks, thus forming a natural bridge, along which 
a bullock cart might have passed t 

Timber of such large dimensions is perfectly use- 
less ; but there are, of course, trees of every size, 
growing in boundless profusion. 

As Indian teak and African oak are now scarcely 
obtainable, we look upon our colony as a store- 
house for the British navy ; and though we have 
hitherto vainly battled against prejudice and private 
interest to make this timber known to our rulers, 
the day will arrive when the wants of the naval 
service will compel men in authority to acknowledge 
the value of wood, which is most highly prized by 
all who have had the opportunity of testing its 
qualities. 

It is due to the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty to state, that on two occasions they have 
promised to receive a quantity of this timber, pro- 
vided it were deUvered at one of the royal dock- 
yards, and to allow a fair price for it. But unfor- 
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tunately, there is so great a scarcity of labour end 
of capital in the colony, that the settles have 
shrunk from the outlay necessary to perfonu what 
would be, after all, only an experiment. 

It cannot be supposed, that timber which has 
been tested in every way for seventeen years, and 
is known throughout Austraha to be indisputably 
first-rate for ship-building purposes, should be 
Condemned at home as unserviceable. But the 
colonists know how many prejudices and interested 
feelings environ the Admirally; and in general 
shrink from the experiment. 
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CHAPTER, XXXI. 

RISE AMD FALL OF & flSTILElIBNt. — THB BBQUBL TO OAPTADI 
OKKV'S DU00TBRIE8. A WOBD AT PABTIXO, 

His Excellency the Governor having kindly in- 
vited me to be his companion on a journey which 
he proposed to make to the new settlement of 
Austridindj about a hundred miles south of Perth, 
I set about making the necessary preparations. I 
borrowed a pair of saddle-bags, and having stuffed 
my traps into one side of them, loaded the other 
with a cold roast fowl, a boiled tongue, a pound 
of sausages, a lorf of bread, a flask of brandy, and 
sundry small packages of tea, sugar, cigars, &c. 

When I looked at the result of my labours, 
the swollen sides of the leathern receptacle, I en- 
joyed a noble feeling of independence ; as though 
I were now prepared to ramble through the world, 
and stood in no need of friendly welcome, or the 
doubtful hospitality of ao inn. 

Having breakfasted at five o'clock on a December 
morning (the middle of summer), and equipped 
dd2 
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myself in a broad-bpimmcd straw-hat, and light 
shooting-'jacket, I mounted my steed, and sallied 
forth Irom my gate, followed by the sympathizing 
grins of Hannibal. 

His Excellency, true to the hoar, was mounting 
his horse at the door of Government House — and 
as the appearance of the whole turn-out was rather 
unlike anything usually seen in Hyde Park, or even 
connected with the morning drives of his Excellency 
the Viceroy of Ireland, I may as well describe it. 

The representative of our gracious Sovereign was 
habited in his bosh costume— a white hat, bare of 
beaver, having a green veil twisted round it, a light 
shooting coat and plaid trousers, shoes, and jean 
gaiters. His illustrious person was seated on a 
pair of broad saddle-bags, which went Sap, flap 
against the sides of his charger, as he jogged steadily 
along at the osual travelling pace. On the panunel 
of his saddle was strapped a roll of blankets for the 
night bivouac, and to one of the straps was at- 
tached a tin-pannikin, which bumped incessantly 
against his horse's mane. Round the animal's 
neck was coiled a long tether-rope, which every 
now and then kept coming undone, and the cara- 
van had to halt whilst it was being readjusted. 

Behind us rode his Excellency's man, no longer 
the smug gentleman in a black suit, with a visage 
as prim as his neck-cloth, but blasdng in a red 
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woollen shirt, and grinning incesaantly with amaze- 
ment at his own metamorphosis. Strapped to his 
wiust by a broad belt of leather, was a large tin- 
kettle, for the purpose of making his Excellency's 
tea in the evening. Huge saddle-bags contained 
provisions, knives and forks, plates, and everything 
necessary for travelling in the Bush in a style of 
princely magnificence. No scheik or emir among the 
Arabs wanders about the desert half so sumptuously 
provided. I could not help laughing (in my sleeve, 
of course,) at the figure produced by the tout ensem- 
ble of John mounted on his ewe-necked and pot- 
bellied steed. 

In excellent spirits we j<^ged along to the Can- 
ning, and then eleven miles farther, to a muddy 
pool called Boregarup, where we baited the horses, 
and lunched on one of his Excellency's cold meat- 
pies. The water in the pool was not vwy tempting, 
but we ladled a Httle out in our pannikins, and 
mixing it with brandy, managed to drink it. The 
want of water makes travelling in the bosh during 
summer a serious business. Frequently you find 
a well, on which your thoughts and hopes have 
been fixed for the last twenty miles, completely 
dried up; and you have to endure thirst as well 
as you can for some hoimi longer. Sometimes by 
Kcraping the bottom of the well, and digging 
down with your pannikin, you come to a little 
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moisture, and after waiting an hoar, succeed i» 
obtaiQing about half-a-pint of yellow fiuid, com- 
pounded of mud and water. This you strain 
through as many pocket-handkerchiefs as you can 
command, and are at last enabled to moisten 
your baked lips. 

On these occasions the traveller cares less about 
himself than hia horse, and often have we sCTved 
the latter out of our pannikin from holes into 
which he could not get his nose, whilst denying 
ourselves more than a little sip. 

After lying an hour on our blankets in the hot 
shade, smoking a cigar, and w^ing incessant war 
with myriads of mosquitoes and sand-flies, we de- 
cided that it was impossible to continue any longer 
so unequal a conflict ; and saddling our horses in 
haste, we beat a quick retreat, and felt much 
cooler and more comfortable whilst in motion. In 
the course of the afternoon we passed through 
a vast dry swamp many miles long. The reeds 
on each side of the track frequently reached to our 
heads, and prevented our seeing any thing else on 
either side of us ; and when we did get a glimpse 
over the rushes level with our eyes, we could 
behold nothing but an immense plain of waving 
green, like a huge field of unripe wheat, edged 
in the distance by the stem outline of the ever- 
sombre forest of eucalyptus trees. This swamp 
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ia a terrible place to -pBss through in winter. It 
IB nevertheless one of the royd post-roads of the 
colony ; and the bearer of her Majesty's mail from 
Pinjarra to Perth, is frequently obliged to swim for 
his hfe, with the letter-bag towing astern, like 
a jolly-boat behind a Newcastle cdlier. 

After emei^g from the swamp, we passed 
through an extensive plain, covered with coarse 
scrub and thioly-Bcattered grass, and lined with 
forest trees and clumps of black-boys. When 
about half-way down it, we came upon a herd 
of wild cattle grazing at some two hundred yards' 
distance from the path. They seemed very much 
astonished at the appearance of three such pic- 
turesque individuals; and after gazing for a few 
moments, lost in wonder, they tossed up their 
heads, and trotted along-side of us, keeping their 
original distance. Having kept us company for 
about half-a-mile, they relieved us of their society, 
(which was not very agreeable, as we had no fire- 
arms,) by coming to a halt, and allowing us to 
proceed in peace, whilst they contented themselves 
with brandishing their horns and tails, and butting 
against one another in play. 

That night we slept at the Dandalup, hospitably 
entertained by F. Corbet Singleton, Esq., M. C, 
the owner of a fine estate of twelve thousand acres, 
a good deal of it alluvial soil. Were the popu- 
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lation Buch as it ought to be in this fine couatiy ; 
and the markets proportioned to the capabilities of 
the soil, nothing would be more agreeable than to 
live on a beautiful property like this, cultivating 
your com lands and multiplying your flocks and 
herds. . But as it is, unfortunately, a man is soon 
overdone with his own wef^tb. He has more com 
than he can find a market for; more cattle than 
he can sell ; and he is obliged to allow his land to 
run waste, and his herds to mn wild, rather than 
be at the expense of farming on a great scale 
without adequate remuneration. 

Let me advise emigrants to these colonies to 
turn their attention chiefly to the breeding of 
sheep and horses, which are saleable things in 
foreign markets. The growers of wool, and the 
breeders of horses for India will make their estates 
profitable ; but large herds of cattle will produce 
nothing to the owner in a thinly-populated country. 

The next day, after inspecting the form, we 
proceeded with our host to Mandiu^, crossing an 
estuary a quarter of a mile broad, but so shallow 
that the water did not reach above our saddle- 
flaps. And now (having parted from Singleton) 
we had to swim our horses across the mouth of 
the Murray River. After a little delay, a boat was 
found ; with a couple of men to row it across, 
and removing the saddles and other things from 
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the horses' backs, we prepared for the passage. 
His ExcelleDcy's Arab mare was destined to make 
the experimental trip, aod the Grovemor, with 
taaay injunctions and misgivings, committed the 
end of the tether-rope to the hand of his servant, 
who belayed it to the stern of the boat, where he 
seated himself, to act as oc(^ion should require. 
The boatman rowed till the tether-rope was out 
at full stretch ; his Excellency coaxed and entreated 
the mare to enter the water, and " sboo-ed 1" and 
" shaa-ed t" and called her a stupid creature, whilst 
I cracked my whip and jumped about, and rattled 
my hat, and made as much noise as people usually 
do on such occasions. The mare, on her part, 
reared up, and flung herself back, and plunged 
about, and showed bo strong a determination not 
to go down the broken bank, that we feared we 
should never get her into the river. At last, how- 
ever, we managed to back her into the water, 
when she was dragged instantly out of her depth 
and obliged to swim. The men pulled so fast 
tliat she could not keep up with them, and giving 
up the attempt, floated quietly on her side, to the 
great horror of her master, who thought he never 
should bestride her again, until he was reUeved 
by seeing her start to her feet in shallow water, 
and scramble up the bank, dripping like a veritable 
hippopotamus. 
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The other horses behaved better ; and when we 
had ourselves crossed and remounted, we rode by 
the side of the river, or rather eetuaiy, a distance 
of tea miles, till we came to a picturesque little 
spot called Mocha weir — a high bank, a clump of 
trees, a brawling brook, (tmusual sight in this 
country,) and & patch of excellent grass. 

Here we resolved to halt for the night. Bach 
rider attended to his own horse, which, however, 
did not get much grooming, and then we prepared 
for the great business ci life, and kindled a fire, 
filled the kettle with hmpid water, drew out our 
various stocks of provisions, and arranged the 
dinner-table on the grass, and made every thing 
look exceedingly comfortable and inviting. Then 
we made tea, and invited each other to eat, and 
did eat without invitation ; and joked and laughed, 
and felt considerably more happy and sociable than 
if vice-royalty had been real-royalty, and the 
green canopy of the trees were the banqueting- 
hall at Windsor Castle. The man munched his 
victutds at a small private bivouac of his own, 
within easy call, as he had to jump up every now 
and then, and bring the kettie, or wash the plates 
for the second and third conrses. "When the 
things were removed, we hghted cigars, and plea- 
santly discoursed, recumbent before the fire. Our 
beds were already made of black-boy tops, and. 
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theref(n« we had nottui]^ to do bat await the 
hour of rest. The son had disappeared, and dark- 
ness, closing around us, drew nigher and more nigh 
every moment, swallowing up object after object 
in its stealthy advance, and seeming about to 
overwhelm ua in its mysterious obscurity. But 
John heaped logs of dry wood upon the fire, and 
liobly we resisted all the powers of Darkness. In 
the midst of that black solitude, our little circle 
of light maintained its independence, nor yielded 
to the invasion which had swallowed up all around 
it. Here was our Camp of Refuge, and here we felt 
snug, and secure, and at home; whilst all without 
our magic circle was comfortless and desolate. 

Sometimes the active-minded John would dive, 
without apparent dismay, into the black and hoa- 
tile-looidng r^oos of Night, which seemed to 
close upon him as though for ever j and when we 
had resignedly given him up, a pr^ to the evil 
spirits that prowled around, he would reappear 
with startling suddenness, issuing forth into the 
light like some red demon of the woods, and 
bearing a huge log upon his shoulder — the spoils 
of his " foray-sack" — which he would fling down 
upon the fire, m^ing it blaze up with sudden 
fierceness, and extending the circle of light for 
a few moments to a greater distance around, so as 
to give us a transient gUmpse of things which 
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were soon swallowed up again in darkness— like 
glimpses of the dead in dreams. 

I must hurry on to Australind, merely mention- 
ing that we passed two lakes not far from each 
other, one of which was fresh, and the other salt — 
salt as the Dead Sea. It is usual in this perverse 
country (though not so in this instance) to find a 
salt take surrounded with good, and a fiesh-water 
lake with bad land. Here it was bad altogether. 
The country, however, improved greatly as we drew 
towards Australind ; and about ten miles from that 
place, we came upon a line flock of sheep that 
seemed to be doing extremely well. 

We now passed along the banks of the Lesche- 
nault estuary, on which Australind is situated ; and 
soon we discovered three figures approaching on 
horseback. These proved to be M. Walter Clif- 
ton, Esq., the Chief Commissioner of the Western 
Aostralian Company, to whom the whole district 
belongs, attended by a brace of his surveyors as 
aides-de-camp — one mounted on a very tall horse, 
and the other on a very small pony. The Chief 
Commissioner tumself bestrode a meek-looking cart- 
horse, which, on perceiving us in the distance, he 
urged into an exhilarating trot. His Excellency, 
seeing these demonstrations of an imposing recep- 
tion, hastily drew forth his bkck silk neck-cloth 
from his pocket, and re-enveloped his throat there- 
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with, which, during the heat of the day, he had 
allowed to be carelessly exposed. Gathering him- 
self up in his saddle, and assuming the gravity pro- 
per to the representative of his sovereign, be awaited 
with as much dignity as his state of perspiration 
would allow, the approach of the Chief of Austra- 
lind. As for myself, I i^ucked up my slurt-coUar, 
and tried to look as spicy as possible. 

The first greetings over, the two chieftains rode 
into the town side by side, as amicably as Napoleon 
and Alexander of Russia ; whilst I fell to the share 
of the aides, and related the most recent news of 
Perth, and the last btm mots of Richard Nash, for 
their entertainment ; receiving in return an account 
of the arrival of 400 male and female emigrants at 
the settlement the day before. 

We were entertained, as every guest invariably 
is, right hospitably by Mr. Clifton and bis amiable 
family. 

Australind was then (December 1 84 2) a promising 
new town. It was ahve with well-dressed young 
men and women, who were promenading under the 
lai^ forest trees which still occupied the intended 
squares and most of the streets. They had only 
landed from the vessel which had brought them 
some twenty-four hours before, and they were evi- 
denUy variously affected by all th^ saw. Some 
appeared to be struck with the strange circumstance 
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of trees growing in the streets ; some looked aghast 
at the woodeD houses and canvass tents ; one 
thought everything looked exceedingly green ; an- 
other &ncied that a town built upon sand could not 
possibly endure long. And he was right : for the 
town has long since been deserted, except by half 
a dozen famiUes ; and the newly arrived settlers are 
dispersed over the colony. This has not been the 
fault of the Chief Commissioner, nor is it owing to 
any inferiority in the soil, but to causes which I 
intend briefly to explain, as there are many people 
in England who are, or were, interested in the for- 
tunes of this promising young settlement. 

The Western Australian Company's grant of 
land at Australind comprises 100,000 acres, among 
which there ia a large quuitity of excellent pasture 
and arable land. It is well watered, and generally 
well adapted for the site of a new settlement. The 
flats of the Brunswick and Collie rivers would 
supply the whole colony, if thoroughly peopled, with 
grain ; and there is abundance of feed for sheep and 
cattle, even to the summits of the hills. 

A great portion of this grant has been purchased 
by the Company from Colonel Lautour, who, how- 
ever, could not furnish a good title to it. Having 
never performed the necessary improvements which 
would entitle himto a deed of grant in fee-simple from 
the crown, his right of possession became forfeit ; 
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and in April, 1840, Governor Hutt, though much 
interested in the success of the Company, of which 
his brother, the member for Giateshead, was chairman, 
thooght himself obliged, in the conscientious dis- 
charge of his duty, to resume the estate for the crown. 

This proved to be a most fatal proceeding. The 
Company's title to Colonel Lautoar's grant had been 
confirmed by the Home-government, in November 
1839, but, owing to the non-existence of regular 
post-office communication (that grand and inexcu- 
sable error, which allows the British Empire to be 
composed of a mass of unconnected eettlements, 
dependent upcm chance for intelligence and aid 
from the mother country), the news did not reach 
the colony until May or June follbwing. 

Accounts of the resumption of the grant by the 
Grovemor reached England, and not only perplexed 
the Company, but greatly disquieted the minds of 
the numerous individuals to whom they had sold 
land, to the value of nearly 60,000/. At this very 
time, too, unhappily, arrived Captain Grey in 
England, on his return from the expedition to the 
north-western side of New Holland, of which he 
has sioce published a clever and popular narrative. 
Captain Grey took an early oppmrtunity of giving a 
somewhat lamentable account of the Company's 
land at Leschenault, or Australind, and a very 
glowic^ description of a district, many miles to the 
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north of Perth, between Gantheaume Bay and the 
Arrowsmith River, which he had passed through on 
his disastrous return. He also expatiated, in most 
precise terms, upon a splendid harbour which he 
called Port Grey, and of which he made an elabo- 
rate sketch ; and on the 26th of October, 1840, ad- 
dressed to Lord John Russell " a detailed descrip- 
tion of that portion of the western coast of Aus- 
tralia which hes between Gantheaume Bay and the 
River Arrowsmith, as it would be found useful in 
enabling persons, intending to occupy that tract of 
country, to arrive at correct coDclusions regarding 
its capabOities." In the map of his route, pub- 
lished by Arrowsmith, Port Grey is laid down as a 
spacious, well-sheltered harbour, with a convenient 
point of land extending a couple of miles out to sea 
finm its northern extremity^ and having a useful 
reef of rocks projecting, most happily, to the same 
distance, affording altogether a secure shelter for 
shipping in seven fathoms' water. 

The Directors of the Western Australian Com- 
pany, alarmed at the account related of Australind, 
perplexed by the proceedings of the local Govern- 
ment, and captivated by the description of Port 
Grey, with its splendid districts of " rich flats," and 
" fertile downs," determined to change the site of 
their settlement. 

Captain Grey describes two " flat-topped ranges," 
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in the neighbouriiood of this port, lying about 
twenty mOes apart ; and in his diary of " Sunday^ 
April 7, 1839," he says: "The country between 
these two ranges was an open grassy vall^ thinly 
wooded ; and it appeared to be one of the moat ex- 
ienaivel^ fertile portions of country which I had yet 
seen in Australia. After travelling for another 
mile over the sandy downs, we reached another 
romantic gleu-Iike valley, bounded to the north and 
south by steep limestone cUffs ; we descended these 
diffs, and at their base found, as in the last valley 
we had crossed, extensive fiat*, through which wovind 
a water-course. All the hilla I could see in the 
vicinity consisted of limestone, and for the whole 
distance I could see to the eastward (about seven 
or dght miles) the country appeared to be of the most 
fertiie and picturesque character ; the hUIs were 
slightly wooded with loi^ timber, and the valleys 
were nearly bare of trees aud covered with grass. 
On ascending the limestone hills to the south of the 
valley, we found ourselves once more in open sandy 
downs ; after travelling three miles across these in a 
8. by E. direction, we again came to a vfdiey of the 
same character as the one above described ; it ran 
from the same direction ; to the eastward we saw a 
fertile valley. • • • We halted for some time im- 
mediately at the foot of Mount Fairfax. 

" We continued our route in the evening over 
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the sandy downs, which, at the distance of half 
a mile from the sea, terminated in cUfis. * * * 
Aiter travelling three miles, we halted for the 
night. 

" Mimday 8iA. The first three miles of our 
route lay over sandy downs, when we found 
ourselves in grassy, wooded plains, lying between 
the flat-topped range, and some dunes whidi 
bordered a bay," &c. 

It is well known that people in the latter stages 
of starvation have constantly visions before their 
eyes of sumptuous entertainments, rich meats, and 
delicious wines. Captain Grey, who was then 
waUdog for his life, at a Barclay pace, with a 
very empty stomach, was probably labouring under 
a similar hallucination with respect to the country 
over which he passed; beholding flowery meads 
and fertile vales in districts which we fear would 
prove little attractive to a settlor. He beheld fine 
flowing rivers and sheltered bays, which have since 
altc^ther disappeared, like the scenes beheld on 
misty mornings by Sicilian mariners. 

His account of the country determined the 
Western Australian Company to change the site 
of their intended settlement. Calling together 
the purchasers of land at Australind, the Directors 
offered to return them the amount of their re- 
spective purchases, or allow them to take up new 
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sUotments in the very supeiior district of Port 
Grey. Almost all chose to reclaim their cash, 
and dechned further speculation. 

The Company now, towards the close of 1840, 
sent out Mr. Clifton, their " Chief Commissioner," 
with directions to remove the whole of their estab- 
lishment then settled at Australind, to the new 
settlement of Port Grey. On arriving at Austra- 
lind, Mr. Clifton was agreeably surprised to find 
the country much superior to what he had ex- 
pected, after hearing Captain Grey's accoimt of it. 
So diiferentiy do the same objects appear to dif- 
ferent eyes I And perhaps Captain Grey had only 
viewed the sandy banks of tiie inlet, without having 
passed into the interior, and seen the flats of 
the Brunswick, &c. There is a very great deal 
more of worthless than of good land at Austr^nd, 
which is the case throughout the whole of New 
Holland, in the very best districts. The genend 
character throughout all the settled parts of the 
island, or continent, is bad, with scattered patches 
of good. 

The Chief Commissioner, however, prepared to 
carry out his instructions, though with much 
regret, as he doubted greatly whether the proposed 
alteration would prove for the better. These pre- 
parations were put a stop to by a communication 
from his Excellenpy the Governor, informing him 
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that the Grovernment schooner had recently re- 
turned &om a Btuvey of the coast and district 
of the so-called Port Grey, and that no sufficient 
harbour rould be discovered along the coast ; 
whilst the country in every direction appeared 
barren and incapable of cultivation. Mr. Clifton 
therefore remained at Australind with his party, 
and used every effort and exerted every enei^ to 
found a flourishing colony. But unfortunately, the 
change of site to Port Grrey, and then the return to 
Australind, and the various conflicting accounts 
promulgated by the Company themselves, now 
lauding and now condemning the two places in 
turn, operated so unfavourably upon the pubHc 
mind that do more sales of land could be effected. 
It became, therefore, inexpedient to maintain the 
expensive establishment of GomnuBsionears, Secre- 
taries, and Surveyors at Australind, who were 
accordingly eoagi'd without much ceremony ; and 
the Western Australian Company, like an " unsub- 
stantial pageant," or Port Grey itself, " melted into 
mr, thin air," leaving "not a rack behind." Yet 
not exactly so, for it has left behind, like some 
stranded wreck by the receding tide, a most worthy 
and high-minded family who deserved a brighter 
iate. 

Such has been the lamentable result of Captain 
Grey's discoveries in Western Australia; for whe- 
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ther there be or not a good tract of land in the 
neighbourhood of Champion Bay, Captain Grey's 
denunciation of Australind; and his strongly-urged 
advice to the Company to change Uie site of their 
settlement, have undoubtedly been the chief causes 
of their failure. 

Three expeditions have been sent to the scene of 
this Australian " Fata Moi^^a," in the hope of 
beholding it again, but like the door of the fairy 
palace in the rock, it is visible only to Prince 
Ahmed ; and unless the Governor of New Zealand 
will himself found a colony there, it is most likely 
ever to remain desert and valueless. The first 
expedition was that in the Grovemment sdiooner, 
in 1840, already alluded to ; the second was made 
in 1841, by H.M.8. 'Beagle,' Captain Stokes, ac- 
comptmied by the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Clifton. 
A careful survey was made of the coast as far north 
as the spot were Captain Grey was wrecked, and 
began his march southward, but nothing was dis- 
covered at all resembling the description given of 
Port Qrey. The only bay in which a ship could 
lie, and that with very doubtful security, waa 
Champion Bay ; but unfc^unately the country in 
every direction from this spot is most barren and 
miserable. Captain Girey travelled close along the 
coast-line, according to his journal, but those who 
have gone in search of bis " fertile valleys" have 
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penetrated some distance into the interioT, without 
discovering anything but scrub and desert. 

Captain Stokes, in his published " Letter to the 
Surveyor General of Western Australia," detuling 
bis proceedii^, mentions having " now seen and. 
examined an extent of country little short of forty 
miles, nearly the whole of which deserved the 
character of sterility." In another place, he relates 
the discovery of "the only piece of grass c^ a 
useful nature seen in this route j it was, however, 
quite parched, and occupied a space of three or 
four acres." 

Not being able to find any tolerable shelter 
along the ooost besides Champion Bay, he con- 
cludes that it must be the spot designated as Port 
Grey; and after exploring the country behind it, 
with the effect just stated, he sailed away one 
morning towards the north-west, and meeting witii 
a "favourable westerly wind," by afternoon was 
carried "past the bight south of Point Moore, 
sufficiently near to see that its shores were fronted 
with many sunken rocks." This also led to the 
conclusion that " Champion Bay is the port 
Captun Grey speaks of in his joum^, placed in 
Arrowsmith's chart twelve miles south of its true 
position." 

Since the date of Captain Stokes's survey, 
Captmn Grey has himself virtually admitted 
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Champion Bay to be the locality viiuted by him. 
In a letter to that officer dated, " Government 
House, Adelaide, Januaiy 28, 1843," and pub- 
lished in the South Australian journals, Captain 
Grey observes, " I have attentively read your letter 
to the Hon. the Surveyor-General of Western 
Australia; and have also considered the observa- 
tions made by you to me, relative to the arror you 
suppose I have fallen into in mistaking the Wizard 
Fe&k of Captain King for the bill named by him 
Mount Furfax, and I find I have certainly fallen 
into this error— a by no nseaUB unlikely one, con- 
sidering the very simOar diaracter of the singidar 
groiip of hills called Moresby's Elat-topped Range, 
and the circumstanoee under which I was jour- 
neying." 

The hill, therefore, at whose foot Cf^tain Grey 
halted on the afternoon of April 7, I8S9, was not 
Mount Faii&x, but the Wizard Peak, or some 
other hill " to the north of Mount Fairfex." From 
thence the " sandy downs," (mentioned in tlie 
extract trcHU hia Journal tJtmt I have given above) 
over which he passed in the evening continued to 
within " half a mile of the sea," vhere " they ter- 
minated in cliGfe." To have seen all this he muat 
have been wfdking at no very great distance &om 
the shore during that day's march. His object was 
to reach Perth as quickly 'as possible; and he 
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steered in the most direct course — "south by 
east." We know, therefore, exactly the line of 
coimtiy traversed by Captain Grey — the " singular 
group called Moresby's Flat-topped Range " bdug 
unmistakeable. 

Id December, 1844, H. M. colonial schooner, 
'GhampioD,* under the command of lieuteDant 
Helpman, R.N.. accompaoied by Mr. J. Harrison, 
Civil Engineer, &c., was again despatched by 
Governor Hutt to make fuither observations in the 
neighbourhood of Gantheaume Bay. lieutenant 
Helpman says in his report, " I coasted dose in 
from Champion Bay, collecting angles and sound- 
ings until in latitude 28° 10' SO", 3. the low ridges 
of sand along the shore induced me to land, being 
then (aa I concluded from the latitode given by 
Captain Grey) in the immediate vicinity of the 
estuary." This estuary is described by Captain 
Grey in his diary of the,^^ Ajail, who states that 
*' for one mile we continued along t&e rich fiai» 
which bordered the estuary " ..." we ascoided 
the limestone range, and got a view of the countiy 
to the eastward, and found it 9WI ^agay, and 
exactly the same character as far as we could see. 
For the next five miles we continued along the top 
of the limestone range, the estuiuy still occupying 
the valley which lay to the west of us." ..." At 
the end of a mile in* a south by east direction, wo 
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fouDd ourselves on the banks of a river, the Hutt, 
from forty to fifty yards wide, which was rmming 
strong, and was brackish at its mouth," &c. Such 
was the appearaDce of the estuary and of the Hutt 
River in the eyes of Captain Grey. 

Lieutenant Helpman continues his report as 
follows : — 

" On reaching the summit of the highest coast 
hill I found myself abreast of the centre of the 
inlet, which was void of water, but presented the 
appearance of a continuous sheet of salt as far as 
the eye could reach. Passing over the coast ridges, 
I came down, in about half a mile, to the edge of 
the eatufuy, and followed it in a southerly direction 
for about two miles, when I ascended another hill, 
from which I could dearly see the south end of it, 
which was covered with the same description of 
incrustration of salt. 

"A goi^ at the south-east comer of the estuaty 
ia probably where the Hutt River discharges itself 
during the rainy season, but there was no ap- 
pearance of water in any part of the flat, which 
was about two miles wide between the bills and 
the south-east shore of the inlet. 

" Observing that the north extremity of the 
estuary, as seen from the hill just referred to, pre- 
sented some sli^t appearance of water, I was 
induced to examine it, and found the sand ridges 
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on the coast extremely low, nearly destitute of 
herbage, but giving the idea of having had water 
passing over them. This I judged to be the case, 
from a few blades of very coarse grass which were 
laid flat on the ground, as if from the effects of 
running water. 

" From the highest point of these ridges, notwith- 
standing the smoke from the numerous native fires, 
the whole north end of the inlet was plainly seen 
to be covered with salty incrustations, similar to 
those previously referred to. 

" I conceive the point of land near which these 
latter observations were made, and where I landed 
the second time, to be ' Shoal Point ' of the chart; 
bnt, except that it is very low, I see no cause for 
its name, as the water was deep close to it, and 
having only a few rocks close off its extreme west 
point, within a quarter of a mile of the shore. 

" Following close in frv^m Shoal Point, tiie coast 
is perfectly clear of dangers ; but I observed no 
opening in the hills indicative of a river, nor could 
I discover any bay or place of shelter for shilling 
to resort to. 

" Red Point, which is the western entrance of 
Gantheaume Bay, is a veiy bold headland of con- 
siderable elevation, it is circular, and about four 
miles in extent. I landed at the east end of the 
red sand cliflfa, taking a specimen of the rock. 
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"The land to the northward from this promontory 
is of a white sandy appearance, having ridges of 
sand hills along the coast of moderate altitude. 

" The low state of the barometer, and the strong 
northerly winds, induced me to keep the vessel at a 
considerable offing. During the day the breezes 
were very fresh, and had it not been for the whale- 
boat with which I was furnished, I should not have 
been able to have effected a landing on any part 
of the coast which came under my observation. 
Under these circumstances, I was compelled most 
reluctantly to abandon the idea of spending much 
time in examining the interior. 

" The very Ary state of the Suit at thi» season 
seems to indicate that but UtUe vrater flows into it 
at any time ; and Z am disposed to fancy, that the 
lagoon, or estuary, owes its formation to the break- 
ing in of the sea over tbe low sand hills during 
the tempestuous gales of the winter months, more 
especially towards the north end of the inlet, where 
ihe sand ridges are lower than in any other part oS 
the coast in that vicinity." 

Thus the luxuriant country of Captain Grey, like 
the water-pools seeo in tbe mirage of the desert, 
when approached, vanishes from the view of the 
traveller. 

It is to be observed, that Captain Stokes and 
lieutenant Helpman surveyed these districts in the 
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early part of the summer season — November and 
December — when they were more hkely to appear 
fertile than on the 5th and 7th April, quite at the 
eod of that Beason, and just before the commence- 
ment of the winter rains. 

Since the above passages were written, I have 
read an account in the Perth journals of January, 
1847, of the discovery of coal by the Messrs. 
Gregory, about forty miles east of Champion Bay. 
These gentlemen relate, that in journeying towards 
the coast, they passed through a tract of country 
capable of being settled. This may possibly be 
Captain Grey's luxuriant district ; and yet the dis- 
trict which he describes was close upon the coast. 
It is also stated, that there is now ascertained to be a 
oomer of Champion Bay in which small vessels may 
find a safe anchorage ; and this is conjectured to be 
that Port Grey whose existence haa been so long 
denied. But, although a few miles of country may 
be found in this neighbourhood capable of support- 
ing a limited number of flocks and herds, it is 
certain that there is no such district here as would 
suffice for the piurposes of a colony of the magni- 
tude contemplated by the Western Austrahan Com- 
pany. The advice, therefore, given them to change 
the site of their operations from Australind, or 
Leschenault, to Champion Bay, or Port Grey, was 
the most pernicious that could have been bestowed. 
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But it may certainly be doubted whether the 
principles on which the settlement of Australind was 
founded were in themselves of a sound and per- 
manent nature. They were those propounded ori- 
ginally by Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, and 
applied with extraordinary success to the formation 
and to the circumstanceB of the colony of South 
Australia. The most prominent features which they 
present are,- — the concentration of population, and 
the high price of land. 

The land in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Adelaide is very fine, and capable of supporting a 
dense population ; it was therefore perhaps, good 
pohcy to divide it into eighty-acre sections, valued 
at one pound per acre, which supported a body of 
agriculturalists, who found a ready and near market 
for their productions in the rapidly rising town. 
But there are few theories that will bear universal 
application ; and the mistake made in the case of 
Australind was, in expecting to obtain the same 
result from principles which were to be applied 
under very difierent circumstances. 

The land adjoining the town-site of Australind is 
generally very indifierent, though the flats of the 
Brunswick and Collie lUvers afford perhaps some 
thousand acres of excellent land, but still not suffi- 
cient to muntain a large and dense population. 
The Ck)mpaDy'8 property was divided into farms <^ 
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100 acres, and these were valued at 100/. each to 
the emigrants, who drew lots for the choice of site. 

When the settlers arrived and took possession of 
their respective grants, they soon discovered that if 
they all produced wheat, there would certainly be 
plenty of food in the settlement, but very little sale 
for it i whereas, if they intended to become sheep- 
farmers, and produce wool for the finglish market, 
one hundred acres of land would not suffice in that 
country for the keep of fifty sheep. The sections 
of one hundred acres were, therefore, far too small 
for the wants of the settler, who found that, 
although he might probably be able to supply his 
table with vegetables, he had but small prospect of 
ever applying his capers to boiled mutton, or initi- 
ating his family into the mysteries of beef a la mode. 
Disgusted with the narrowness of his prospects, 
and recoiling from the idea of a vegetable diet, the 
sturdy settler quickly abandoned the limited sections 
of Australind, and wandered away in search of a 
grant of some three or four thousand acres, on 
which he might reasonably hope to pasture a flock 
of sheep that would return him good interest for 
the capital invested. 

The Western AustraUan Company gave far too 
much for th^ land in the first instance, and were 
therefore compelled to set a much higher value 
upon it than it would bear. The miuisters of the 
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Grown, who have adopted the principles of Mr. 
Gibbon Wakefield, require one pound per acre 
for waste lands ; and the Company, though they 
purchased their property &om private individuals at 
a somewhat lower rate, expected to sell it again at 
the same price. There is very little land (in propor- 
tion to the vast extent of poor and of entirely 
worthless land) throughout the length and breadth 
of all New Holland, that is worth twenty shiUings 
an aa*e. In the more densely populated parts, 
arable bind is worth that sum, and often much 
more ; but in the pastoral districts, three shillings 
an acre is in truth a high price. 

It has long been acknowledged in New South 
Wales, as well as in other parts of. Australia, 
that it takes from three to five acres to support 
a single sheep throughout the year. An ewe- 
sheep is worth about nine shillings ^ and if 
you have to buy three and a half acres of land, 
at three shillings, to keep her upon, the amount of 
capital you invest will be nineteen shillings and 
sixpence. The profits on the wool of this sheep, 
i^ter paying all expenses of keep, shearing, freight, 
commission, &c., will be barely two-pence, or about 
one per cent upon the capital invested. But then 
you have her lamb ? True, but you must buy an 
additional quantity of land to keep it upon. Still 
there is a gain upon the increase ; and in process 
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of time the annaal profits amouot up to ten and 
even twenty per cent. But suppose the three and 
a half acres of laud, instead of Ids. 6d. had cost 
3/. 10#. 6d., it would then be perfectly absurd to 
think of investing money in sheep. 

The course pursued by the home Government, 
in fixing the uniform extravagant price of twenty 
shillings an acre upon the pastoral lands of Aus- 
tralia, is probably more the result of igncawice of 
their real value than of a desire to check or prevent 
emigration to that country. Zt is an ignorance, 
however, that refuses to be enlightened, and has 
therefore all the guilt of dehberate injury. 

The monstrous demand of twenty shiUings an 
acre for (^own^lands, has not only had the effect of 
deterring capitalists from embarking in so hopeless 
a speculation, but has grievously wronged the 
existing land-owners, by raising the price of labour. 
When land was sold at five shiUings an acre, a fund 
was accumulated in the hand of the local Govern- 
ment that served to pay for the introduction of 
labouring emigrants. That fund has ceased to 
exist in New South Wales and in Western Aus- 
tralia. The value of labour has therefore risen, 
whilst the value of agricultural produce, by the 
increase of the supply beyond the demand, has 
grievously diminished. The advocates of the 
Wakefield system triumphantly inform us that 
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there never cau be a labour-fhnd ia any colony in 
which private individuals are able to sell land at 
8 cheaper rate than the Govemment. 

They point to South Australia, and bid us note 
how different is the state of things there, where 
land universally is worth a pound an acre or more. 
But to us it appears, that as the character of the 
soil is much the same throughout these countries — 
if anything, being superior in "Western Austndia, 
where there are no droughts, and where the wool 
produced, though the worst got up, from the want 
of labour, is stated by the London brokers to 
be pre-eminent in quality — ^that colony would most 
naturally be sought by the emigrant in which the 
price of land is the most reasonable. It is not 
the high price of land that has caused the pros- 
perity of South Australia. Eveiy one who is well 
informed on the subject, is perfectly aware, that 
in 1841 and 1842, before the discovery of copper- 
mines, South Australia was universally in a state 
of bankruptcy. Never was a country so thoroughly 
smitten with ruin. Almost all the original settlers 
sank in the general prostration of the settlement, 
and never again held up their heads, llie in- 
habitants slunk away &om the colony in numbers ; 
and property even in Adelaide was almost worth- 
less. The holders of the eighty-acre sections pro- 
duced for more of the necessaries of life than 
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the noD-producing population required; and the 
neighbouring colonies were deluged with the farm- 
produce of the bankrupt agriculturalista of South 
Australia. This model colony afforded itself the 
most signal refutation of the truth of the Wakefidd 
theories ; and the whole world would have been com- 
pelled to acknowledge the falsehood, but for the op- 
portune discovery of the mineral wealth of the colony. 
It is to its mines that South Austraha owes its good 
fortune, its population, and its riches, and not 
to any setret of poUtical economy bestowed upon 
it by adventurous theorists. According to the 
opinion of these philosophers, New South Wales 
and Western Australia can never again by any 
possibihty possess a labour-fund, because the pri- 
vate owners of lai^ grants of land, which they 
obtained for nominal sums, can always afford to 
undersell the Crown. So long as the Grown 
refuses to sell for less than a pound an acre, this 
will certainly be the case ; but the day wiU doubt- 
less come when our rulers will condescend to en- 
quire into the necessitira of those over whose 
fortunes they preside; and will adopt a policy 
suited to the actual circumstances of the case, and 
not vainly endeavour to apply, universally, abstract 
opinions which have long been proved to be, in 
ahuost all parts of Australia, totally useless and 
inapplicable. !I%e only way to raise a labouT'/tntd 
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f« these colonies is, hg offering crown-lands to ike 
emi^ant at the lowest market price. The Crown 
could always afford to undersell the private land- 
speculator, and might establish a permanent fund 
for the introdnction of labour, by selling land at 
a low rate, and resehvino a bbnt>chaegb, in 

THB SHAPE OP A LAND-TAX OP ONE HALP-PENNT 

PKB ACBE. Thus, every grant of five thousand 
acres would pay an annual tax to Government of 
10/. 8*. 4(/. ; and would, therefore, in a very few 
years, accumulate a fond sufficient to supply itself 
with a labouring population. When it is re- 
membered how very small was the original cost 
to the owners of most of the lands in Western 
Australia, there will not appear much hardship 
in imposing this tax upon aU the private property 
of the colony, as well as upon lands to be here- 
after sold by the Crown. This course of legis- 
lation would infuse new vitality into the colony ; 
and at the end of the short period of five years, 
the tax might be suspended as regards all lands 
purchased by individuals ^or to thepaaaiftg of the 
Act, but contiuued for ever upon lauds purchased 
under the Act, and in contemplation of having 
to bear such a rent-charge. 

This is the only way by which emigration can be 
iDHored to the colonies of New South Wales and 
Western Australia i and the time will sooner or 
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later arrive when this suggestion will be adopted, 
though it may not be acknowledged. 

Her Majesty's present Secretary of State for the 
Colonies is the first really liberal minister we have 
had ; and to him the distant and struggling settle- 
ments of Australia look with reviving hope. The 

OBJECTS MOST BAOERLr BOUGHT BT THOSE COLONIES 
AEB — A NEW SYSTEM OP GOVEftNHBNT, WITH LESS OP 
COLONIAL-OFJFICS INTERFERENCE ; A REGULAR POST- 
OFFICE COUUUNICATION WITH SnOLAND ; AND A 
TOTAL REFORM IN THE EXISTING REOULAXIONS FOR 
THE SALE OF CROWN-LANDS, WITHOUT WHICH, IN 
CODNTRIBS PDRELT PASTORAL AND AGRICULTURAL, 
THERE CAN NEVER AGAIN BE FORMED A FUND FOR 
THE INTRODUCTION OP LABOUR. 

In the hope of making colonial subjects more 
familiar to the general reader, and more popular 
than they aie at present, I have perhaps given to 
this little work a character so trifling as to make it 
appear unworthy of the attention of political philo- 
sophers ; and yet, inasmuch as it points out some of 
the wants of a large body of British subjects, whose 
fortunes lie entirely at the mercy of distant rulers, 
who have but httle sympathy with a condition of 
which they possess but a most imperfect knowledge 
— it is a work (inadequate though it be) not alto- 
gether undeserving of the consideration even of 
Statesmen. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTEB XXX. 



I AH liappj that this work will become the medinm 
of iofoTming the Coloniats of Western Australia of one 
of the most promising events that has ever happened to 
that country. 

The ship-timher of the Colony, a trial cargo of 
which arrived in England this month, (October, 1847,) 
has just been admitted into the Royal Navy. A highly 
fiivourable report has been made upon it by the Govem- 
ment surveyors, and it is pronounced admirably adapted 
for kelsons, stem-posts, great beams for steam-frigates, 
and other heavy work. If a company be formed, on 
good principles, and under proper management^ a 
timber trade for the supply of the Navy will be found 
most lucrative. 

The principal portion of the labour should be per- 
formed by Chinamen, to be obtained from Sincapore. 

For this great boon, the Colonists oxe indebted to 
Lord Auckland, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
for his ready acquiescence in agreeing to receive the 
timber, by way of experiment ; to Mr. G. H. Ward, 
the Secretary, for the kind attention he has paid to 
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every request made to him on the subject, notwith- 
standing that he has been sufficiently pestered to have 
wearied the patience of the most amiable of mankind ; 
uid, above all, to our late Governor, Mr. HuTT, and his 
brother, the Honourable Member for Gateshead, who 
have been inde&tigable in their exertions to promote 
the weal of the Colony. 
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